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FOREWORD 


Originally  planned  for  Florida's  Hollywood;  later  considered  for  a 
simple  "conference";  and  finally  called  for  its  home  city  of  Philadelphia, 
the  Convention  which  celebrated  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association,  would  have  been 
notable  at  any  time.  Under  the  existing  conditions  of  business  de- 
pression, it  was  nothing  less  than  extraordinary. 

Among  the  many  hundreds  of  delegates  who  registered  at  Phila- 
delphia were  representatives  of  all  the  states  on  the  Atlantic  Seaboard 
from  Maine  to  Florida,  as  well  as  some  from  other  sections  of  the 
country.  As  always — to  our  great  and  continuing  satisfaction — the 
ladies,  both  members  and  non-members  of  our  faithful  and  efficient 
Auxiliary,  were  present  in  large  numbers.  They  not  only  added  to  the 
delights  of  the  banquet,  but  were  quite  as  faithful  in  attendance  on  the 
business  sessions. 

The  addresses  covered  a  wide  range.  There  were  tributes  of  faith- 
ful co-workers,  both  living  and  dead;  reminiscences  of  early  days; 
descriptions  of  work  that  has  been  finished;  work  that  is  under  way, 
and  work  that  must  yet  be  done.  All  these  and  many  more — some 
grave,  some  gay;  some  light  and  airy,  some  solid  and  technical — are 
fully  set  down  in  the  pages  which  follow,  where  he  may  read  who  will. 

The  banquet  was  a  most  delightful  occasion  and  was  thoroughly 
enjoyed — except  by  that  considerable  number  of  unfortunate  ones  who 
were  unable  to  get  in,  because  even  the  great  banquet  hall  of  the 
Bellevue-Stratford  was  not  large  enough  to  accommodate  all  who 
desired  to  attend.  The  serious  addresses  were  listened  to  attentively, 
and  the  entertainment  features  which  were  widely  varied,  brought 
storms  of  laughter  and  applause. 

One  afternoon  was  devoted  to  a  ride  through  Philadelphia  to  Inde- 
pendence Hall,  Carpenters  Hall  and  the  tomb  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
across  the  great  Delaware  River  bridge  to  Camden,  then  back  again 
and  out  through  clustering  suburban  communities  and  charming 
countryside  to  the  historic  and  hallowed  ground  of  Valley  Forge. 

The  last  day  belonged  to  Trenton:  in  the  morning,  a  boat  ride  up 
the  Delaware  passing  the  wharves,  the  shipping,  the  factories  and  all 
the  many  activities  of  the  waterfronts  of  Philadelphia  and  Camden,  on 
up  about  40  miles  to  the  New  Jersey  capital.  On  the  way  there  was 
dancing  to  the  music  of  the  Philadelphia  Police  Band,  in  which  many 
took  part,  and  the  disposal  of  a  satisfying  box  lunch — in  which  every- 
body took  part. 

On  arrival,  there  was,  first,  an  inspection  of  the  Trenton  Marine 
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Terminal — one  of  Mayor  Donnelly's  dreams  come  true — then  the  plant- 
ing of  a  cherry  tree  in  honor  of  the  Bicentennial  of  the  birth  of  George 
Washington,  and  then  a  ride  out  to  Washington's  Crossing  from  which 
the  delegates  were  taken  over  the  road  on  the  New  Jersey  side  of  the 
Delaware  River  which  the  Revolutionary  troops  took  to  surprise  and 
capture  the  enemy  at  Trenton. 

The  closing  session  of  the  Convention  was  held  in  the  spacious  and 
beautiful  auditorium  of  Trenton's  Memorial  Building.  This  was  a 
happy  meeting,  with  speeches  and  stories  of  the  beginnings  of  the 
Association,  and  with  warm-hearted  tributes  to  its  founders.  Then — 
back  to  the  boat — to  Philadelphia — and  the  trains  for  home. 

Those  who  read  the  record  of  this  Convention,  as  set  down  in  the 
following  pages,  will  be  sure  of  two  things:  the  officers  and  members 
of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association  look  back  upon  the 
activities  and  achievements  of  the  past  twenty-five  years  with  pride 
and  satisfaction;  and  they  look  forward  to  the  future  with  hope  and 
determination.  H.  S.  M. 


PROCEEDINGS  AND  TRANSACTIONS 

Reported  and  Edited  by 
H.  S.  MIDDLEMISS 
Washington,  D.  C. 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  OCTOBER  26,  1932 

An  informal  meeting  of  the  delegates  to  the  Twenty-fifth  Annual 
Convention  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association,  and  their 
guests,  was  held  in  the  Ballroom  of  the  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel,  Phila- 
delphia, Wednesday  evening,  October  26,  1932,  at  which  the  following 
proceedings  and  transactions  were  had,  the  Honorable  J.  Hampton 
Moore,  President  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association,  presid- 
ing: 


PROCEEDINGS  AND  TRANSACTIONS 

President  Moore:  The  Convention  will  be  opened  formally 
tomorrow  morning  in  this  Ballroom.  It  is  earnestly  requested  by  those 
who  have  done  their  best  to  bring  the  Convention  about  in  these  adverse 
times,  that  all  interested  delegates  and  members  do  us  the  honor  and 
compliment  of  being  here  promptly  at  ten  o'clock  tomorrow  in  order 
that  there  may  be  an  audience  for  our  speakers  and  that  those  who 
come  to  represent  their  various  States  may  have  an  opportunity  to  hear 
what  has  been  achieved  and  what  is  to  be  said.  All  this  is  essential 
to  the  framing  of  proper  resolutions  which,  after  all,  is  the  ultimate 
object  of  the  Convention. 

We  have  been  in  the  habit,  in  recent  years,  of  having,  early  in  the 
Convention  period,  what  is  called  a  "Get-Together  Meeting",  and  that 
is  what  this  is  tonight,  not  necessarily  formal,  but  enabling  us  to 
present  business  that  would  crowd  us  during  other  sessions  of  the 
Convention. 

We  have  arranged  a  program  which  includes,  perhaps,  a  little  more 
entertainment  than  usual  and,  are  making  no  unusual  request,  we 
think,  when  we  ask  that  the  business  sessions  be  promptly  and  well 
attended.    There  will  be  fewer  of  them. 

Thank  goodness  we  have  the  ladies  with  us;  they  are  always  faith- 
ful! They  do  not  speak  as  much  here  as  we  would  like  to  have  them 
do,  but  they  help  us  to  make  audiences,  and  are  probably  the  best  pro- 
moters we  have. 

Tomorrow  we  shall  hear  something  about  the  great  work  that  is 
being  done  throughout  the  country  and  we  must  crowd  into  two 
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sessions  as  much  as  we  have,  in  previous  years,  attempted  to  accom- 
plish in  three  sessions,  for  we  must  include  a  banquet  tomorrow  even- 
ing. 

Moreover,  tomorrow  appears  to  be  one  of  the  busiest  days  in  the 
calendar,  so  far  as  the  Mayor  of  Philadelphia,  who  happens  to  tee 
President  of  this  Association,  is  concerned.  It  will  probably  be  the 
busiest  day  he  has  experienced  since  he  has  been  in  public  office.  It  is 
Navy  Day,  for  which  a  number  of  conventions  apart  from  our  own, 
have  been  called,  and  at  which  the  Mayor  is  expected  to  appear.  The 
Secretary  of  War  will  be  here  tomorrow  night,  not  to  make  an  address 
formally  before  us,  but  he  will  be  in  the  City  and  the  Mayor  is  expect- 
ed to  appear  with  h'im,  in  the  nearby  Academy.  Other  events,  luncheons 
and  things  of  that  kind,  will  transpire  tomorrow,  all  of  which  were 
not  foreseen  when  we  fixed  the  day  for  this  Convention. 

When  we  were  fixing  the  date  for  the  Convention  we  thought  of 
pleasant  weather  (as  others  doubtless  did)  and  we  hope  it  will  stay 
with  us  up  to  Saturday  when  an  all  day  river  trip  has  been  arranged. 

Now,  while  we  are  waiting  for  those  who  are  registering  to  come 
in,  we  will  run  briefly  over  the  program  and  ask  you  to  get  a  copy  of 
it  so  as  to  post  yourselves  as  to  the  proceedings,  and  assist  us  by 
keeping  in  touch  with  them. 

(The  President  of  the  Association  then  reviewed  in  detail  the  official 
program  for  the  Convention.) 

President  Moore:  As  this  is  a  get-together  meeting,  not  necessarily 
a  business  meeting,  we  will  proceed  to  announce  one  or  two  officers 
temporarily  so  that  we  may  get  under  way  for  the  more  important 
things  of  the  Convention. 

The  Chair  nominates,  for  Secretaries,  Mr.  Harry  T.  Baxter  and  Mr. 
Alfred  Lynch  of  Philadelphia  and  if  they  are  present,  they  will  take 
their  places  here  at  the  platform  somewhere  near  the  Chair. 

These  appointments  are  for  the  evening,  and  without  objection, 
may  be  re-announced  in  the  morning. 

The  Chair  also  announces,  for  the  purposes  of  the  meeting  and  to 
round  up  delegates  on  time,  Mr.  William  W.  Morgan  of  Philadelphia  to 
be  Sergeant-at-Arms.  Mr.  Morgan  has  served  in  that  capacity  up  and 
down  the  Coast  for  many  years.  He  is  the  handsome  gentleman  at  the 
rear  of  the  hall  who  has  put  on  his  dress  uniform  this  evening  to  be 
in  proper  form.  (Laughter.) 

As  Assistant  Sergeant-at-Arms,  the  Chair  announces,  subject  to 
approval,  Mr.  Harry  S.  Dowden,  of  Massachusetts;  he  is  somewhere 
about  the  hall  or  in  the  lobbies  of  the  Hotel  looking  for  the  Sergeant-at- 
Arms  who  seems  to  be  waiting  to  get  in.  (Laughter.) 

The  Chair  also  appoints  Mr.  John  C.  Hoster  of  Philadelphia  as  an 
Assistant  Sergeant-at-Arms,  and  those  gentlemen  will  serve  for  the 
evening.    Their  appointment  probably  will  be  renewed  in  the  morning. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  announce,  because  he  will  be  appointed 
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officially  tomorrow,  the  official  reporter  to  prepare  the  proceedings 
which  we  hope  will  be  printed  this  year  more  rapidly  than  were  the 
Boston  proceedings,  Mr.  H.  S.  Middlemiss  of  Washington. 

Now,  it  may  be  agreeable,  for  a  moment  or  two,  if  we  introduce 
some  of  those  who  will  be  featured  in  this  evening's  proceedings. 

First  of  all,  the  Chair  notices  the  arrival  of  the  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Wharves,  Docks  and  Ferries,  the  Honorable  Jacob  J. 
Seeds,  who  will  be  escorted  to  the  platform  by  the  Honorable  Louis 
Burk,  of  Philadelphia.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Seeds  is  such  an  excellent  ship  man  that  he  fell  down  a  hatch 
the  other  day.  (Laughter.)  y  you  want  to  give  him  a  hand  to  get 
started,  do  it.  (Applause.) 

The  Mayor  of  Philadelphia  is  looking  about  for  the  Mayor  of  Tren- 
ton, who  has  been  here  all  day.   Is  he  in  the  hall? 

Sergeant- at- Arms  Morgan:    Not  yet.    He  will  be. 

President  Moore:  The  Sergeant-at-Arms  will  look  out  for  Mayor 
Donnelly  and  bring  him  in  as  soon  as  he  finds  him. 

Captain  Irving  L.  Gill,  Superintendent  of  Lighthouses,  Fourth  Dis- 
trict Lighthouse  Service,  Department  of  Commerce.  I  ask  Mr.  S.  A. 
Thompson  of  Washington,  D.  C,  to  bring  Captain  Gill  to  the  platform; 
we  always  choose  these  Washington  fellows  when  it  can  be  done. 
(Applause.)  Mr.  Thompson  is  the  famous  "Waterways  Thompson"  of 
Michigan.  (Applause.) 

A  hand  is  due  to  Captain  Gill,  who  will  address  you  later  this 
evening.  (Applause.) 

Dr.  Roy  S.  MacElwee,  who  formerly  was  Port  Director  of  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina;  then  went  to  Boston  and  is  now  located  some- 
where near  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  with  us.  The  Doctor  is  an  engineer  and 
a  traveller.  I  have  met  him  in  America,  Europe  and  Egypt.  But 
nevertheless  he  had  to  come  to  Philadelphia  for  the  young  lady  who 
made  his  life  happy  ever  after.  (Applause.)  Mr.  Thompson,  you  are 
appointed  to  bring  Dr.  MacElwee  to  the  platform.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Dowden,  of  Massachusetts,  Assistant  Sergeant-at-Arms,  come 
across  here  and  bring  Mr.  Thompson  to  the  platform.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Thompson,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  has  devoted  a  lifetime  to  the 
development  of  waterways  in  the  United  States.  (Applause.)  He  is 
deserving  of  the  highest  tribute  and  the  finest  medal  we  can  give  him. 
(Applause.) 

The  Director  of  Public  Welfare  of  Philadelphia  will  kindly  come 
to  the  platform.  Of  course  we  would  rather  have  Mrs.  Woodruff. 
(Laughter  and  applause.) 

Mr.  Morgan,  will  you  bring  Mr.  Frank  S.  Davis  of  Boston  up  here? 
Mr.  Davis,  Manager  of  the  Maritime  Exchange  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Boston,  entertained  us  last  year!  Come  forward,  Davis; 
you  won't  he  called  on  for  a  speech  tonight.    (Laughter  and  applause.) 

Is  Dr.  Hoyt  in  the  room? 
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Is  Colonel  Roy  all  in  the  room? 

Is  the  President  of  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary,  Mrs.  Daetwyler,  the  lady 
who  directs  the  affairs  of  the  Auxiliary,  present?  (Applause.) 

Now,  we  will  call  for  Mrs.  Bolton  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  the  one 
lady  on  the  General  Board  of  the  Association.  Mrs.  Bolton  will  face 
the  audience  and  make  her  bow.  (Applause.) 

This,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  thie  Director  of  Public  Welfare,  Mr. 
Woodruff.  (Applause.) 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  there  will  be  enough  in  the  way  of  welcome 
tomorrow  morning  and  tomorrow  evening,  so  the  Chair  will  content 
himself,  both  as  Mayor  and  President  of  the  Association,  resident  in 
this  City,  to  say  to  you  who  come  from  outside  of  the  City,  that  you 
are  heartily  welcomed  here. 

We  have  had  two  conventions  in  Philadelphia;  one  was  an  historic 
convention  in  1907,  about  which  we  will  say  something  in  the  morning, 
and  the  other  was  in  1916,  when  we  began  to  get  acquainted  with  the 
important  Delaware  River.  We  were  all  happy  at  that  time,  those  of 
us  who  came.  A  record  was  made  of  the  event  and  it  was  mighty 
pleasing.  We  are  going  to  be  happy  to  be  able  to  show  you  the  scenes 
of  the  convention  of  1916,  during  the  course  of  this  Convention. 

I  can  say  to  you  that  there  is  nothing  that  so  pleases  the  Mayor  of 
Philadelphia  as  to  welcome  old  friends  to  the  City.  There  are  times 
when  he  welcomes  those  who  come  from  afar  whom  he  does  not  know 
and  whose  works  even  are  not  familiar  to  him.  The  greeting  goes  out 
not  necessarily  with  formality  but,  because  there  is  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  Philadelphia  and  its  representatives,  to  make  those  who  come 
here  contented. 

The  group  that  comes  this  time,  comes  under  circumstances  rather 
unusual.  You  are  volunteers  in  a  great  constructive  work  that  is  not 
always  appreciated  by  the  public,  but  which  has  been  supported  to  a 
large  extent  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the  various 
Presidents,  from  Roosevelt  down.  You  can  understand  how  it  thrills 
the  heart  of  the  Mayor  to  see  you  coming,  still  steadfast,  still  service- 
able, still  willing  to  work,  still  urging  forward  the  great  cause,  still 
supporting  those  whom  you  have  elected  officers  to  carry  forward  the 
movement.  The  Mayor  wishes  that  this  hall  were  thronged  tonight 
with  those  who  joined  you  in  days  gone  by.  Indeed,  if  they  were  all 
here  tonight  there  would  be  no  hall  of  sufficient  capacity  to  entertain 
them.  They  have  been  legion,  but  many  of  them  have  passed  on;  their 
names  are  recorded  in  the  books  of  our  earlier  conventions,  and  honor- 
ed names  they  were. 

In  the  hall  tonight  are  a  number  of  those  who  were  with  us  twenty- 
five  years  ago:  Mr.  Leedom,  of  Bristol,  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Walter  F. 
Leedom — one  of  the  founders  of  this  Association.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  William  T.  Donnelly,  of  New  York,  has  stood  by  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years  (Applause)   and  Mr.  Charles  E.  Reid,  of  the 
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Bronx,  New  York,  (Applause.)  Captain  William  E.  Bernard,  who  has 
been  with  us  all  the  years  and  will  be  for  a  great  many  more,  we  hope, 
(Applause)  and  there  are  others.  Charles  W.  Neeld  of  Philadelphia. 
(Applause). 

Ah,  and  there  is  the  Honorable  John  H.  Small,  of  North  Carolina, 
who  has  attended  every  one  of  our  great  conventions  (Applause) ;  and 
Mr.  J.  H.  LeRoy  also  of  North  Carolina  (Applause.) 

Now,  are  there  others  here  who  were  with  us  in  1907? 

There  will  be  an  opportunity  at  the  Banquet  tomorrow  night  to 
welcome  them  all  again.  Mayor  Donnelly  of  Trenton,  the  old  war 
horse  who  was  with  us  prior  to  1907,  I  know  is  somewhere  about  the 
hall.  (Applause.) 

A  while  ago  the  Chair  noticed  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  Davis,  and  invited  Ihim  to  come  to  tine  platform.  He  now  calls 
upon  two  gentlemen  from  Florida,  one  appointed  by  the  Governor  and 
one  from  the  Jacksonville  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Mr.  H.  H.  Buckman 
and  Mr.  R.  G.  Patterson  to  come  forward;  the  gentlemen  from  Florida. 
(Applause.) 

And  just  so  that  you  may  be  in  touch  with  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  in  Philadelphia,  I  ask  Director  Woodruff  to  arise,  swing 
around,  and  come  forward.  (Applause.) 

And  Mr.  John  H.  Small  will  also  come  to  the  platform.  We  will  see 
much  of  him  during  the  exercises.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Small,  will  you  let  those  ladies  alone.  (Laughter.) 

Now  the  Chair  has  done  enough.  He  has  delivered,  informally,  a 
welcome  and  will  deliver  a  more  formal  one  tomorrow  morning.  But 
still  another  one  is  coming.  A  welcome  to  the  City  of  Trenton  is  now 
due. 

Mayor  Donnelly  has  worked  in  season  and  out  of  season  for  a  deep- 
er Delaware  from  Philadelphia  to  Trenton.  When  we  organized,  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  ttoe  depth  of  water  was  not  more  than  six 
feet.  It  became  twelve  feet  through  the  activity  of  this  Association, 
and  then  through  the  skill  of  the  Mayor  of  Trenton  a  new  movement 
was  started  leading  to  a  twenty-foot  channel  which  has  been  completed, 
and  with  it  a  marine  terminal  which  is  to  be  formally  dedicated  when 
we  reach  Trenton  on  Saturday.  Young  Donald  Dodge,  son  of  the 
Director  of  Public  Safety  of  Philadelphia,  looked  over  the  terminal 
recently  and,  being  something  of  an  artist,  prepared  a  pen  and  ink 
sketch  of  the  terminal,  which  constitutes  the  Mayor's  monument.  This 
we  now  present  to  him.  Mayor  Donnelly  of  Trenton,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. (Applause.) 
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HONORABLE  FREDERICK  W.  DONNELLY 

Mayor  Donnelly:    Mr.  President. 
President  Moore:    Mayor  Donnelly. 

Mayor  Donnelly:  And  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Association:  I 
accept  this  token  with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction,  as  a  memento  and 
memorial. 

There  are  so  many  things  that  transpired  in  the  twenty-five  years 
since  our  first  assembly  took  place  that  I  hardly  know  where  to  put  it, 
but  a  few  have  found  a  way  into  my  new  home,  among  them  the  first 
Englishi  ship  that  came  to  Trenton,  a  pen  and  ink  sketch,  and  many 
others,  and  this  certainly  will  be  received  and  placed  where  I  can  see 
it  at  any  and  all  times  in  the  retired  life  that  I  hope  to  live  if  I  can 
do  it. 

But  five  minutes  is  not  very  long  in  which  to  discuss  anything,  and 
with  five  minutes  one  hardly  knows  how  to  take  up  the  time.  I  was 
late  in  getting  here  owing  to  the  fog;  (Laughter)  we  waited  from  one 
o'clock  today  until  five-thirty  for  a  Government  vessel,  the  United  States 
Steamship  "Banco"  that  was  coming  to  Trenton  to  celebrate  Navy  Day. 

It  was  of  great  interest  to  read  in  the  New  York  Press  of  the  sixteen 
ports  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  officially  having  vessels  sent  to  them,  and 
the  new  port  is  the  baby  port  of  Trenton  which  was  favored  with*  a 
vessel.  It  was  a  long  wait  and  therefore  I  had  to  wait  until  the  ship 
got  there,  but  I  am  very  glad  to  have  heard  that  tomorrow,  Navy  Day, 
the  Akron  will  fly  over  Trenton,  but  I  was  sorry  for  it  seems  that  the 
Akron  must  belong  to  the  Federation  of  Labor  because  they  don't  work 
on  Saturday  and  Sunday  and  we  cannot  get  them  for  our  trip  to  Tren- 
ton on  that  day,  but  we  will  have  plenty  to  interest  you  there,  I  hope. 

I  think  I  will  have  a  few  minutes  left  in  which  to  tell  you  about 
Navy  Day.  I  will  have  another  opportunity,  I  suppose,  to  tell  you 
what  we  will  do  to  you  when  we  get  you  to  Trenton. 

Tomorrow,  Navy  Day,  all  the  school  children  at  Trenton  in  groups 
are  to  visit  the  Torpedo  boat  destroyer,  and  the  officers  and  crew  will 
prepare  a  dinner  for  twenty-five  selected  young  men  from  eleven  to 
fourteen  years  of  age,  out  of  the  public  school  system  that  need  a  little 
nourishment  more  than  some  others,  and  the  ship  will  stay  there  until 
next  Monday.  She  will  be  there  when  you  arrive  on  next  Saturday. 
Needless  to  say  that  the  crew  of  the  Navy  vessel  in  Trenton  will  be 
gallantly  entertained,  and  the  school  children  are  to  have  a  proper 
recognition  and  we  will  try  to  impress  upon  them  the  importance  of 
Navy  Day;  there  will  be  a  cordon  of  airships,  and  others  that  will 
participate  in  the  festivities.  There  is  a  large  committee  appointed  to 
entertain  them  and  take  care  of  them,  and  I  think  that  as  far  as  I 
know  it  will  be  the  first  time  that  any  inland  port  has  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  develop  a  Navy  Day  program  and  be  recognized  by  the  United 
States  Government  in  the  sending  of  a  vessel  to  their  waters.    It  will 
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give  us  an  opportunity  to  show  our  appreciation  and  to  further  educate 
the  children  in  the  significance  of  Navy  Day. 
I  rather  assume  that  my  five  minutes  are  up. 

There  were  lots  of  things  that  I  wanted  to  tell  you  that  will  take 
quite  a  few  minutes,  about  what  we  will  do  when  you  get  to  Trenton, 
providing  you  leave  at  nine  o'clock  sharp  on  Saturday  morning  and 
arrive  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  remember,  Mayor  Moore,  that  that  is  not 
the  day  that  you  are  supposed  to  show  off  the  Port  of  Philadelphia; 
you  will  show  tlnem  the  Upper  Delaware  and  the  marine  terminal  of 
Trenton,  something  worthy  of  seeing,  and  the  entertainment  is  going 
to  consist  of  the  usual  courtesies  that  are  extended  to  guests  number- 
ing five  or  six  or  eight  hundred. 

The  day's  activities  will  be  ended  by  a  luncheon  and  meeting  in  the 
Memorial  Building,  the  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  auditorium  which 
holds  about  three  thousand  people. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  giving  you  a  day  of  real  delight  and 
pleasure,  and  we  hope  when  you  leave  Trenton  you  will  know  more 
about  what  we  are  doing  up  there  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

All  of  these  things  I  will  tell  you  more  about  when  you  get  there, 
but  not  tonight. 

I  am  still  a  Mayor,  but  I  won't  last  much  longer.  I  am  through  on 
Monday.  Certain  conditions  have  taken  place  in  my  family  life  which 
make  it  impossible  for  me  to  do  two  things ;  I  cannot  run  a  business  and 
also  run  a  city.  After  three  months  of  trying,  I  find  it  is  impossible, 
but  I  am  not  going  to  lose  my  interest  in  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Water- 
ways Association,  and  I  am  not  going  to  lose  my  interest  in  the 
Delaware  River  or  thJe  Intracoastal  Canal  project  or  the  New  Jersey 
Ship  Canal.  (Applause.) 

With  all  the  knowledge  that  I  have  accumulated,  I  will  probably 
be  more  influential  in  our  community,  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and 
along  the  Atlantic  Coast  in  a  private  way,  in  bringing  to  a  summation 
what  we  started  out  to  do  in  Trenton  twenty-six  years  ago  and  twenty- 
five  years  ago  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  and  I  will  stay  with  you  until 
the  finish.  (Applause.) 

President  Moore:  Someone  suggested  while  the  Mayor  was  talking 
about  the  fog,  I  think  it  was  the  Director  of  Wharves,  Docks  and 
Ferries,  that  the  delay  was  incident  to  having  run  on  the  Burlington 
bar.  (Laughter.) 

The  President  observes  the  arrival  of  the  Albany,  New  York  delega- 
tion, accompanied  by  the  learned  and  handsome  Judge  William  E. 
Woollard,  just  returned  from  another  tour  of  Europe;  Judge  Woollard  is 
a  member  of  the  General  Board,  and  the  Chair  would  like  to  have  him 
come  forward;  he  expects  to  ask  the  judge  to  preside  at  one  of  the 
sessions,  probably  tomorrow.  (Applause.) 

When  the  gentleman  who  was  elected  Mayor  of  Philadelphia  at  the 
Boston  Convention  (Laughter)  was  looking  about  for  directors  of  the 
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various  departments  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  he  fell  upon  one  who 
was  thoroughly  posted  on  maritime  affairs,  for  a  long  time  councilman 
of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  a  successful  business  man,  and  a  navigator 
of  some  experience  and  spirit  too;  he  fell  upon  the  present  Director 
who  happens  to  be  with  us  tonight  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the 
Port  of  Philadelphia,  the  Honorable  Jacob  J.  Seeds,  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Wharves,  Docks  and  Ferries  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia. 
(Applause)  I  call  upon  him  now  to  give  us  a  short  talk  illustrative  of 
the  Port  of  Philadelphia,  the  finest  on  the  whole  Atlantic  Coast. 
( Applause.) 


THE  PORT  OF  PHILADELPHIA 

By  Hon.  Jacob  J.  Seeds,  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Wharves,  Docks  and  Ferries,  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Seeds:  No  port  in  America,  and  specifically  in  the  United  States, 
enjoys  the  advantages  of  modern  harbor  facilities  so  much  as  the  Port  of 
Philadelphia.  The  City  has  developed  a  water-front  that  is  unequalled 
elsewhere  and  in  that  development  has  placed  into  operation  the  newer 
ideas  of  water  transportation,  accomplishing  this  by  a  maximum  of 
energy  and  a  sufficiency  of  funds.  Behind  this  effort  of  the  Munici- 
pality came  the  co-operation  of  private  and  corporate  enterprises  and 
these  co-ordinated  their  efforts  toward  a  better  water-front  so  that  at 
this  moment  Philadelphia  is  outstanding  in  its  shipping  equipment. 

And  while  the  work  of  construction  has  steadily  advanced  other 
vital  interests  of  the  Port  have  been  safeguarded.  In  the  matter  of 
rates,  the  question  of  differentials,  in  that  important  item  of  handling 
charges,  the  Department  of  Wharves,  Docks  and  Ferries  has  taken  a 
distinctive  stand.  It  has  been  fortunate  in  having  the  co-operative  aid 
of  every  Maritime  and  civic  body  in  the  City. 

The  Department  has  not  been  concerned  in  these  things  alone — it 
has  upon  it  the  responsibility  of  maintaining  in  first  class  order  the 
equipment  built  for  cargo  shipments  and  transportation,  and  in  which 
the  City  has  invested  thirty-five  or  more  millions  of  dollars.  That 
investment  itself  requires  protection,  together  with  the  maintenance 
of  first  class  channel  conditions  and  this  must  come  through  the 
Department. 

The  present  facilities  have  attracted  the  steamship  companies  of 
the  world,  and  today  exchange  of  trade  between  ports  is  no  greater 
at  any  other  point  than  at  Philadelphia,  except  at  New  York.  "With 
the  stimulation  of  trade,  as  is  felt  to  be  inevitable,  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia with  its  Department  of  Wharves,  Docks  and  Ferries,  is  in  an 
admirable  position  to  foster  and  encourage  unlimited  increases. 
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The  past  year  has  witnessed  the  advancement  of  all  the  projects 
which  have  combined  to  make  the  Port  of  Philadelphia  outstanding 
among  American  Harbors  of  today.  The  year  has  seen  the  safeguard- 
ing of  the  Port's  interests  in  the  contests  over  the  differential  rates  so 
persistently  argued  for  in  other  sections;  the  completion  of  a  35-foot 
channel  in  the  Delaware  River  by  the  United  States  Government  forces ; 
a  most  satisfactory  fulfillment  of  the  Municipal  plans  as  they  related 
to  bulkheading  and  channel  dredging  in  the  Schuylkill  River,  and,  too, 
the  maintenance  of  the  Delaware  River  as  the  center  of  shipbuilding 
activities  in  this  nation. 

The  completion  of  the  35-foot  channel  in  the  Delaware  River,  a 
project  initiated  nearly  twenty-five  years  ago,  was  a  major  advance- 
ment, and  with  it  came  the  deepening  of  the  channel  to  Trenton,  N.  J., 
and  the  further  recognition  of  the  upper  stretches  of  the  harbor  for 
the  handling  of  larger  cargoes. 

The  largest  year,  in  the  arrivals  and  clearances  of  ships,  was  1930, 
in  which  year  7,658  ships  arrived  and  7,636  ships  cleared — a  total  of 
15,294.  This  was  closely  followed  by  the  year  1931,  in  which  7,195 
ships  arrived  and  7,215  cleared,  a  total  of  14,410.  Since  1903  the  ton- 
nage has  increased  60%. 

The  general  type  of  sea-going  freighter  is  rapidly  undergoing  en- 
largement. As  the  channel  has  been  deepened  in  the  past,  the  steam- 
ship companies  promptly  took  advantage  of  the  depth  by  dispatching 
bigger  ships  with  better  schedules.  This  condition  is  repeating  itself 
with  the  completion  of  the  new  channel. 

During  the  current  year  the  vessel  movement  has  not  been  greater 
than  in  1931,  but  it  is  proportionally  the  same,  and  an  analysis  of  the 
newest  report  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  the  Port  of  Phila- 
delphia, without  including  so  important  a  shipping  center  as  Wilming- 
ton, Delaware,  had  foreign  commerce  with  461  ports  in  import  and 
export  trade.  This  total  exceeds  all  but  New  York.  In  many  othei 
directions  Philadelphia  contends  successfully  as  the  second  Port  of  the 
Nation,  and  in  the  matter  of  facilities,  rates  and  general  service  it  is 
undisputedly  accorded  that  position.  There  is  hearty  encouragement 
in  the  fact  that  the  transportation  service  is  increasing.  The  Grace 
Line  inaugurated  weekly  sailings  from  this  City  to  the  Canal  Zone,  the 
West  Coast  of  Central  America  and  Mexico  and  Pacific  Coast  ports  of 
this  country,  and  established  the  service  by  the  introduction  of  four 
great  new  steamships,  the  investment  of  which  exceeded  $20,000,000. 
Each  of  these  carries  about  300  passengers  and  are  alike  in  every  detail 
—508  feet  long,  72  feet  wide,  with  17,000  tons  displacement,  and  are 
capable  of  developing  a  speed  of  20  knots. 

The  Munson  Line  announced  a  new  service,  via  the  Delaware,  to 
Havana,  Cuba,  with  calls  at  Jacksonville,  Miami,  New  Orleans  and 
Houston,  while  direct  weekly  general  cargo  service  between  Phila- 
delphia and  these  same  ports  was  announced  by  officials  of  Moore  & 
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McCormack,  Inc.,  operators  of  the  Mooremack  Gulf  Lines.  The  Santos 
— Philadelphia  service  of  the  Mooremack  South  American  Line — began 
early  in  October,  with  the  sailing  of  one  of  its  vessels.  The  same 
organization  has  extended  its  service  between  Philadelphia  and  Scandi- 
navian and  Baltic  countries. 

Direct  general  cargo  service  between  Philadelphia  and  Antwerp,  one 
of  the  most  important  gateways  in  Europe,  was  begun  by  the  Black 
Diamond  Lines  in  June,  with  a  sailing  to  Antwerp,  and  this  based  upon 
a  fourteen-day  schedule  as  compared  with  the  previous  schedule  of 
twenty-three  days,  due  to  the  ships  sailing  via  New  York. 

The  year  1932  witnessed  the  launching  of  more  tonnage  in  the 
Delaware  River  than  at  any  other  period.  In  July  fifty-five  per  cent  of 
all  shipbuilding  in  the  United  States  was  in  shipyards  in  the  Phila- 
delphia industrial  area,  according  to  an  analysis  of  Government  statis- 
tics. The  percentage  was  based  on  ships  of  500  tons  and  more  under 
construction  on  July  1st  last.  The  total  tonnage  under  construction 
at  that  time  was  104,200  gross  tons,  divided  between  two  30,000  ton 
liners  at  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Company  yards;  three  9,000  gross 
ton  tankers  and  two  8,600  gross-ton  ocean-going  car  ferriers  at  the 
Sun  Shipbuilding  Company,  Chester. 

In  addition,  the  "Santa  Lucia",  third  of  the  four  new  Grace  Com- 
pany Liners  using  the  Port  of  Philadelphia,  was  launched  on  October 
2nd,  at  the  Federal  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Company  Yards  at 
Kearney,  N.  J.  The  "Santa  Rosa"  and  "Santa  Paula"  were  launched 
last  spring,  and  only  the  "Santa  Elena"  remained  on  the  ways  in 
November. 

The  two  vessels  constructed  by  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion and  launched  in  mid-summer — thie  "Manhattan"  and  "Washington" 
— are  the  largest  liners  ever  built  in  the  United  States.  The  first-named 
is  in  active  service,  while  the  second  is  being  conditioned.  They  are 
operated  by  United  States  Lines,  705  feet  long,  86  feet  wide,  seven- 
passenger  decks,  and  with  a  registry  of  24,000  tons  each.  They  are 
designed  to  carry  1250  passengers,  and  general  cargo  capacities  are 
380,000  cubic  feet,  with  47,000  cubic  feet  of  refrigerated  cargo.  The 
two  vessels  represent  an  investment  of  approximately  $20,000,000. 

Early  in  1932,  the  great  shipbuilding  yard  on  the  Delaware — the 
New  York  Shipbuilding  Company — was  awarded  a  contract  to  recondi- 
tion four  ships  of  the  American  Scantic  Line.  These  vessels  operate 
between  Philadelphia,  other  North-Atlantic  ports  and  Scandinavian 
Countries  and  Soviet  Russia,  by  Moore  &  McCormack,  Inc.  They  were 
placed  in  active  service  during  the  year. 

Increase  in  the  intercoastal  trade  was  indicated  in  the  announcement 
that  tbe  schedule  of  the  Quaker  Line,  with  service  to  Pacific  Coast 
ports,  would  revert  to  the  weekly  basis  after  November,  while  the 
Luckenbach  Line,  within  two  weeks  in  October,  discharged  approxi- 
mately 25,000  tons  of  Pacific  Coast  products  at  this  port. 
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July  14,  1932,  passenger  service  between  Philadelphia  and  Windsor, 
Nova  Scotia,  was  started  by  the  Gypsum  Packet  Company.  This  mark- 
ed the  resumption  of  the  annual  passenger  service. 

Behind  the  manifold  steamship  services  of  the  Port  of  Philadelphia 
lie  not  only  the  immense  volume  of  production  and  consumption  of  the 
third  largest  City  in  the  United  States,  but,  also,  an  immediate  metro- 
politan center  of  five^million  people.  Into  this  center  pours  the  many 
and  varied  activities  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  and,  in 
turn,  there  comes  from  nearly  every  port  in  the  world,  domestic  and 
foreign  cargoes  that  are  distributed  over  her  roads.  Naturally,  Phila- 
delphia becomes  the  seaport  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  That  the 
facilities  provided  for  shipping  at  Philadelphia  are  maintained  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Commonwealth  as  well  as  the  City  has  been  urged  repeat- 
edly. 

In  the  river-front  improvements  the  City  and  Federal  Government 
have  performed  proportionate  shares.  Industrial  activities  have  spread 
from  Marcus  Hook  to  Trenton,  with  Philadelphia  as  the  distributing 
center.  The  initiative  of  improvement  has  not  lagged.  The  Port  Rich- 
mond extensions,  the  coal  tipples  at  Greenwich,  the  great  oil  and  wheat 
enterprises  on  the  Schuylkill,  the  perishable  products  plants  and  most 
active  shipyards  are  examples  of  projects  into  which  great  sums  have 
been  invested  by  corporate  and  private  enterprises.  The  Port  Rich- 
mond Terminal  of  the  Reading  Company  is  the  largest  single  terminal 
for  shipment  in  the  world,  both  in  area  and  in  river  frontage.  It 
covers  225  acres  and  has  a  water-frontage  of  5,400  feet.  A  modern 
grain  elevator  and  pier  equipped  to  handle  iron  ore  are  features  of 
this  terminal. 

Bulkheading  the  Schuylkill  River  has  continued  slowly  during  the 
past  year.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Wharves,  Docks  and  Ferries.  The  banks  of  the  river  have 
been  left  practically  untouched  until  1928,  when  the  project  was 
revived,  and,  in  a  period  of  four  years,  $1,684,537  was  spent  in  the 
construction  of  14,838  lineal  feet  of  bulkheading.  Prior  to  1928,  a  total 
of  17,900  lineal  feet  had  been  completed  by  the  Department,  and  much 
additional  frontage  remains  unimproved.  This  improvement  has  been 
of  great  importance  because  of  its  value  in  increasing  land  values 
and  in  bettering  the  channel  conditions  of  a  stream  which  carries  one- 
third  of  the  tonnage  of  the  Port  in  that  immediate  vicinity.  The  pro- 
ject is  a  link  in  the  commercial  extension  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
land  in  South  Philadelphia  contiguous  to  the  stream,  and  is  carried 
out  in  accordance  with  an  Act  of  Assembly.  The  area  planned  for 
bulkheading  from  the  Delaware  River,  at  League  Island,  to  Gibson's 
Point,  at  the  foot  of  58th  Street — a  distance  of  approximately  4%  miles, 
is  now  occupied  by  large  industrial  establishments,  and  the  project 
has  resulted  in  the  reclaiming  of  much  waste  land  and  the  opening  of 
an  area  previously  unavailable.    The  territory  classified  as  waste  lands 
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had  been  undeveloped  because  the  costs  of  dredging,  bulkheading  and 
filling  had  been  practically  prohibitive  to  owners.  Under  the  plan 
followed  this  was  done  at  City  expense,  and  as  the  land  was  utilized 
by  the  owners  the  City  has  been  repaid  that  cost.  The  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  Pennsylvania,  the  United  States  Gypsum  Company,  the 
Shell  Eastern  Petroleum  Products  Company,  Inc.,  the  Philip  Carey 
Manufacturing  Company,  and  the  Standard,  Atlantic,  Gulf  and  Vacuum 
Oil  Companies  are  organizations  which  have  extended  trade  volume 
heavily  at  plants  in  this  section.  (Applause.) 

President  Moore:  The  Chair  announces  that  the  delegates  are 
beginning  to  come  in  from  the  various  States.  This,  of  course,  is  not 
the  opening  of  the  Convention;  we  are  just  getting  together,  but  the 
Chair  has  been  noting  the  States  represented  by  delegates  thus  far 
from  States  all  along  the  Coast,  and  there  are  delegates  now  present 
from  Delaware,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Florida,  Maryland,  Massachu- 
setts, North  Carolina,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Virginia, 
and  Pennsylvania.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  just  come  in, 
may  I  again  say  that  we  desire  particularly  your  presence  here  to- 
morrow morning  at  ten  o'clock  when  the  Convention  formally  opens. 
Please  post  yourselves  at  the  registration  desk  as  to  the  various  forms 
of  entertainment  provided,  the  automobile  trip  and  the  hanquet 
tomorrow  night,  and  the  river  trip  to  which  Mayor  Donnelly  referred, 
on  Saturday.  We  shall  be  greatly  disappointed  and  hurt  if  anyone 
should  not  be  properly  informed  of  these  various  activities,  and  thus 
fail  to  participate  in  them. 

We  will  rest  for  a  moment  or  two  while  Captain  Bernard  makes  a 
few  announcements,  and  then  Captain  Kiefer,  leader  of  Philadelphia's 
famous  Police  Band,  will  favor  us. 

(Various  announcements  were  then  made  by  Captain  Bernard, 
followed  by  music  of  the  City  Band  of  Philadelphia.) 

President  Moore:  I  now  have  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you  Captain 
Irving  L.  Gill,  Superintendent  of  Lighthouses,  Fourth  District,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  who  will  deliver  an  illustrated  lecture  on  the  sub- 
ject: "Aids  to  Navigation,  Old  and  New."  (Applause.) 


AIDS  TO  NAVIGATION 
Address — Captain  Irving  L.  Gill,  Superintendent  of 
Lighthouses,  Fourth  Lighthouse  District. 

Mr.  Gill:    Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Last  year,  your  Convention  was  addressed  on  the  subject,  "Aids  to 
Navigation  on  Inland  Waterways  and  Outside",  by  Honorable  George 
R.  Putnam,  Commissioner  of  Lighthouses.   As  he  is  unable  to  be  here 
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this  year,  I  have  been  invited  to  speak  on  the  subject,  "Aids  to  Navi- 
gation", with  special  consideration  to  the  marking  of  the  Delaware  Bay 
and  River,  which  is  an  important  link  in  the  inland  waterways. 

Your  Association  is  rightly  regarded  as  an  important  and  most 
valuable  asset  to  this  country.  As  one  of  the  "servants  in  the  house", 
I  am  happy  to  be  a  member  of  the  water  commerce  family,  and  I 
express  the  greetings  of  the  Lighthouse  Service  to  you  all  at  this 
annual  family  reunion.  Transportation  facilities,  we  all  know,  have 
ever  been  the  backbone  of  our  growth  and  progress.  The  fostering, 
promoting  and  developing  of  commerce  and  of  shipping  industries  are 
duties  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  as  specified  in  the  law  creating 
that  Department.  The  Bureau  of  Lighthouses  under  this  Department 
establishes  and  maintains  various  facilities  for  aiding  navigation. 
Buoyage,  channel  lights,  range  light  structures,  and  signal  equipment 
are  provided  for  all  navigable  waters,  where  the  cost  of  such  aids  is 
warranted  by  the  traffic.  The  Fourth  Lighthouse  District  under  my 
charge  includes  the  Delaware  Bay  and  River  and  tributaries.  That 
section  of  your  intra-coastal  waterway  extending  from  Chesapeake  City, 
Maryland,  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  sea  level  canal  to  Borden- 
town  and  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  on  the  Delaware  River,  falls  within 
this  district,  and  is  quite  thoroughly  provided  with  aids  to  navigation 
for  either  day  or  night  traffic.  Through  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware 
Canal  between  its  western  entrance  on  Back  Creek  at  Chesapeake  City 
and  its  eastern  entrance  at  Reedy  Point  on  the  Delaware  River — a 
distance  of  some  twelve  miles — we  have  eleven  lighted  structures  mark- 
ing the  various  reaches  through  the  canal.  During  the  past  year,  an 
electrically  operated  fog  bell  was  established  near  the  outer  end  of  the 
north  jetty  at  Reedy  Point — also  an  additional  green  flashing  light  at 
the  narrow  entrance  to  the  canal  proper  at  the  inner  end  of  the  north 
stone  jetty.  There  are  also  lighted  structures  marking  the  branch 
canal  from  Delaware  City  to  its  junction  with  the  sea  level  canal  about 
two  miles  west  of  the  Delaware  River. 

Prom  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal  to  Bordentown,  New 
Jersey,  a  distance  of  some  sixty-two  miles,  the  intra-coastal  route  follows 
the  deep-draft  main  ship  channel  in  the  Delaware  River.  Over  this 
route,  considerable  buoyage  is  provided,  both  lighted  and  unlighted; 
also  an  unusual  series  ot  powerful  range  lights,  so  that  vessels  are 
guided  by  two  lights  in  line  for  the  various  stretches  of  this  winding 
waterway;  there  are  either  lighted  buoys  or  adjacent  lights  at  nearly 
every  turn  from  one  course  to  another.  Unlighted  buoys  along  the 
channel  sides  are  distinguished  by  their  conical  shape  and  red  coloring 
on  the  starboard  hand  side  proceeding  up  from  the  sea,  and  by  their 
cylindrical  can  shape  and  black  coloring  on  the  port  hand  side.  Fog 
signals  are  also  operated  during  hazy  or  foggy  weather,  or  whenever 
visibility  is  poor,  at  Old  Reedy  Island  Light  Station,  at  Edgemoor 
Lighthouse  Depot  just  above  Wilmington,  Delaware,  at  Mifflin  Bar 
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Front  Light  Station  near  Paulsboro,  New  Jersey,  and  at  Fort  Mifflin 
just  below  the  entrance  of  the  Schuylkill  River  on  the  Pennsylvania 
side.  Another  fog  signal  is  proposed  at  the  entrance  to  the  Schuylkill 
River  in  the  near  future. 

Since  the  recent  completion  of  the  twenty  foot  channel  between 
Philadelphia  and  Trenton,  additional  lighted  range  structures  to  indi- 
cate center  lines  of  deep  channels  have  been  established  to  mark  five 
separate  stretches  not  previously  completely  marked  in  this  way. 
Another  set  of  range  light  structures  is  under  construction  now,  and 
more  will  be  built  where  needed  within  the  present  fiscal  year.  The 
Mud  Island  Range  Lights  will  be  improved  by  electrification  within  the 
next  few  days.  These  range  light  structures  are  also  provided  with 
large  slatted  daymarks  to  facilitate  daytime  navigation.  Range  struc- 
tures ashore  are  preferable  to  floating  buoyage  in  the  river,  as  the 
buoys  are  subject  to  displacement  by  river  craft  and  also  by  run  of  ice. 
However,  lighted  buoyage  equipment  for  use  when  needed  between 
Trenton  and  the  sea  has  been  requisitioned  from  funds  made  available 
under  the  recent  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act,  and  the 
Lighthouse  Service  is  therefore  prepared  to  coordinate  with  present 
and  future  improvements  in  these  channels  and  with,  the  requirements 
of  deeper  draft  navigating  interests.  I  have  recently  seen  statistical 
figures  for  the  year  1931,  showing  the  total  water  borne  foreign  and 
domestic  commerce  for  the  port  of  Philadelphia  amounting  to  over 
19,000,000  cargo  tons.  This  tonnage  was  exceeded  only  by  the  port  of 
New  York,  for  which  the  figures  were  nearly  52,000,000  tons. 

This  slide  shows  the  chart  of  the  section  of  the  Delaware  River 
between  Philadelphia  and  Trenton.  There  is  already  agitation  looking 
toward*  the  further  deepening  and  widening  of  this  section  of  the  river, 
on  the  basis  of  realizing  the  potential  industrial  growth  in  this  vicinity 
and  of  coordination  with  the  proposed  twenty-five  foot  ship  channel 
across  New  Jersey.  It  is  argued  that  such  further  improvement  would 
bring  world  commerce  to  the  doors  of  this  inland  section  of  the  country, 
stimulating  thereby  industrial  life  and  stabilizing  employment  and 
general  prosperity. 

As  you  know,  the  maintenance  of  buoyage  and  lighthouses  requires 
vessel  service,  which  is  provided  by  our  lighthouse  tenders — ships 
designed  with  ample  deck  and  storage  space  for  the  handling  of  supplies, 
building  materials,  acetylene  tanks,  metal  buoys,  anchorage  chains, 
etc.,  and  with  derrick  facilities  for  handling  this  equipment  and 
material.  Our  work  is  becoming  more  extensive  each  year,  with  im- 
proved channels  and  growing  freight  and  passenger  service,  and  some 
of  our  boat  equipment  is  in  need  of  replacement.  Larger  and  more 
efficient  light  and  bell  buoys  are  needed  in  the  lower  Delaware  Bay. 
These  weigh  about  fifteen  tons,  and  derrick  equipment  designed  for 
handling  these  loads  safely  in  a  rolling  seaway  is  essential.  For  this 
service,  a  sea-going  tender  with  ample  power  and  derrick  capacity  is 
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required.  Such  a  ship  is  now  building  for  this  district  in  the  shipyards 
at  Wilmington,  Delaware.  This  vessel,  when  completed,  will  be  similar 
to  the  tender  "Violet"  shown  on  this  slide.  This  vessel  is  170  feet  in 
length,  and  draws,  loaded,  about  10%  feet  of  water.  Her  derrick  capa- 
city is  20  tons.  * 

This  slide  shows  the  tender  "Orchid"  on  duty  in  the  Baltimore 
district.   All  of  our  tenders  are  named  for  flowers  or  trees. 

The  buoyage  in  service  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  adjacent  rivers 
requires  constant  maintenance  attention,  and  must  be  lifted  each  year 
and  relieved  by  other  buoys,  so  that  the  rust,  marine  growth,  etc.,  can 
be  cleaned  and  scraped  off  and  the  metal  work  painted  for  preservation 
and  for  reestablishing  distinctive  colors,  etc.  This  slide  shows  a  bell 
buoy  being  relieved  by  a  lighthouse  tender. 

This  slide  shows  a  type  of  tall  lighted  buoy  using  acetylene  gas  as 
an  illuminant  and  designed  with  a  large  whistle  in  the  upper  frame- 
work, sounded  by  escaping  air  forced  through  the  whistle  by  the  action 
of  tine  sea. 

This  slide  shows  Barnegat  Lightship  No.  79,  stationed  off  Barnegat 
Inlet  about  45  miles  south  of  New  York  Bay.  This  vessel  is  equipped 
with  modern  electric  light,  12-inch  steam  fog  whistle,  a  submarine  bell, 
and  a  radio  transmitter  which  transmits  characteristic  signals  permit- 
ting vessels  which  are  equipped  with  radio  direction  finders  to  obtain 
accurate  bearings  at  sea.  Lightships  are  employed  in  deep  water  to 
mark  dangers  at  sea  and  approaches  or  entrances  to  harbors.  They 
may  be  passed  close  to,  thus  giving  the  mariners  a  definite  point  of 
departure.  They  are  expensive  in  first  cost  and  in  maintenance,  so  that 
where  a  lighthouse  will  serve  the  purpose  and  where  depth  of  water 
and  the  nature  of  bottom  are  not  prohibitive,  such  lighthouse  structures 
are  provided.  Fourteen  Foot  Bank,  which  lies  about  in  the  center  of 
Delaware  Bay,  was  marked  for  ten  years  by  a  lightship.  This  vessel 
was  often  forced  from  her  station  by  the  heavy  ice  of  the  Delaware. 
It  was  then  decided  in  the  early  '80's  to  build  a  lighthouse  on  a  sub- 
marine foundation  located  on  this  Fourteen  Foot  Bank  Shoal,  and  plans 
were  perfected  for  building  this  structure  by  sinking  a  caisson  in  the 
sand  bottom  by  the  pneumatic  process.  This  was  the  first  lighthouse 
in  the  United  States  to  be  built  by  this  process,  and  it  is  therefore 
notable  in  the  history  of  lighthouse  engineering.  The  site  is  about 
twenty  miles  from  the  nearest  harbor,  betweeen  the  Delaware  Capes. 
The  lighthouse  was  finished  in  1887,  at  a  total  cost  of  about  $124,000.00. 
This  slide  shows  the  completed  lighthouse. 

This  slide  shows  the  engineering  method  of  settling  the  foundation 
pier  into  a  permanent  position  in  the  sand  bottom  of  the  Bay  in  about 
twenty  feet  of  water,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  westerly  from  the 
center  of  the  main  ship  channel.  A  timber  working  chamber,  as  shown 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cut,  forty  feet  square  and  with  sides  seven  feet 
deep,  was  built  on  shore  on  ways,  and  launched  like  a  ship.    On  this 
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caisson,  three  courses  of  a  cast  iron  cylinder,  thirty-five  feet  in 
diameter,  built  up  of  cast  iron  plates,  bolted  together  on  their  flanges, 
were  built  to  a  height  of  about  eighteen  feet  above  the  top  of  the  timber 
caisson,  or  working  chamber.  This  cylinder  was  then  ballasted  with 
concrete  and  towed  by  two  steam  tugs  to  the  site,  where  it  was  sunk  in 
position  by  admitting  water  to  the  cylinder.  Through  the  center  of  the 
cylinder  rose  an  air  shaft,  five  feet  in  diameter,  with  air  lock,  through 
which  men  passed  to  the  working  chamber  below,  where,  working  in  an 
air  pressure  sufficient  to  keep  out  the  water,  they  dug  out  the  sand, 
which  was  blown  out  by  air  pressure  through  a  four-inch  iron  pipe. 
There  were  three  gangs  of  eight  men  each  working  in  the  caisson  in 
four-hour  shifts.  In  this  manner,  the  caisson  was  sunk  at  the  rate  of 
from  one  to  two  feet  per  day,  until  it  penetrated  the  shoal  to  a  depth  of 
about  thirty-three  feet.  As  the  caisson  and  cylinder  descended,  the 
cylinder  was  built  higher,  keeping  it  above  water,  and  was  filled  with 
concrete  as  the  work  proceeded.  This  outer  cylinder  was  very  sturdy, 
the  cast  iron  plates  being  1  y2  inches  thick.  The  completed  cylinder  is 
seventy-three  feet  high.  On  this  cylinder  stands  the  keepers'  dwelling, 
surmounted  by  the  light  tower.  The  current  produced  considerable 
scour  around  the  structure,  and  at  times  it  was  twelve  degrees  out  of 
plumb.  About  6,000  tons  of  rip-rap  stone  were  placed  around  the 
cylinder  to  prevent  scour,  and  recent  soundings  indicate  that  there  has 
been  no  material  change  since. 

This  slide  shows  another  old  lighthouse  on  the  lower  end  of  Brandy- 
wine  Shoal  in  the  Delaware  Bay,  about  eight  miles  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  proper.  This  lighthouse  was  built  during  the  period  from  1848 
to  1850,  and  cost  about  $65,000.00.  It  was  the  first  lighthouse  in  the 
United  States  erected  on  a  screw  pile  substructure.  A  lightship  had 
been  placed  to  mark  this  shoal  in  1823,  and  a  lighthouse  was  first  built 
on  Brandywine  in  1827,  but  was  soon  demolished  by  the  sea,  and  the 
light  vessel  was  replaced.  It  was  finally  decided  to  erect  the  screw 
pile  structure.  The  iron  piles,  nine  in  number,  were  fitted  with  broad 
bladed  screws,  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  by  turning  were  bored  into 
the  sand  of  the  shoal  to  a  depth  of  about  six  feet.  The  broad  heliocoidal 
flanges  of  the  screws  furnished  additional  bearing  surface,  as  well  as 
a  means  of  forcing  the  piles  into  the  sand.  An  iron  frame  structure 
with  house  and  lantern  was  erected  on  the  pile  foundation.  It  stood  in 
about  six  feet  of  water.  It  was  surrounded  by  an  ice  breaker,  built 
with  screw  piles  in  a  similar  manner,  but  entirely  separate  from  the 
lighthouse.  On  account  of  deterioration  due  to  the  great  ice  movements 
in  Delaware  Bay  and  to  corrosion,  a  new  lighthouse  has  since  been 
erected  nearby.  The  new  lighthouse  was  built  of  reinforced  concrete, 
founded  on  a  reinforced  concrete  caisson  thirty-five  feet  in  diameter, 
resting  in  eight  feet  of  water  upon  the  heads  of  seventy-four  pine  piles, 
which  were  jetted  into  the  shoal  so  that  their  heads  were  one  foot 
above  it.   The  reinforced  concrete  caisson,  weighing  225  tons,  was  built 
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on  shore,  and  was  launched,  floated  to  the  site,  and  sunk  in  position, 
and  filled  with  concrete.  Above  this  pier  is  a  concrete  dwelling,  circular 
in  plan,  surmounted  by  the  lantern. 

This  slide  shows  another  wrought  iron  pile  lighthouse  structure, 
built  about  the  same  time  as  the  old  Brandywine  Light.  This  is  on 
Garysfort  Reef — a  coral  reef  in  Florida,  in  the  Gulf  Stream,  in  about 
four  feet  of  water.  It  is  112  feet  high.  This  open  type  of  construction 
below  the  house  deck  is  adopted  to  offer  the  least  resistance  to  severe 
storm  waves.  The  foundation  reef  and  underlying  material  at  this 
particular  site  were  not  suited  to  the  screw  pile,  so  that  large  cast  iron 
discs  or  foot  plates,  six  feet  in  diameter,  were  used  to  spread  the 
pressure  over  the  coral  surface.  The  estimated  weight  of  the  tower  was 
450  tons.  It  is  supported  on  nine  8-inch  diameter  iron  piles,  forming 
an  octagon,  with  one  central  pile,  all  passing  through  center  eyes  in 
the  discs  and  driven  ten  feet  into  the  reef  until  shoulders  on  the  piles 
rest  on  the  discs.  The  enclosed  portion  near  the  center  of  the  tower 
forms  a  lodging  place  for  the  keepers,  thirty-three  feet  above  the  water, 
and  leading  from  this  to  the  lantern  is  a  cylinder  enclosing  a  winding 
stairway.  The  entire  structure  was  built  and  set  up  for  test  in  Phila- 
delphia. The  lighthouse  was  built  entirely  by  men  and  with  equipment 
and  materials  sent  by  schooner  from  Philadelphia. 

Here  is  a  more  recently  constructed  lighthouse  tower  of  similar 
construction,  built  on  Pacific  Reef  in  Florida.  It  shows  an  acetylene 
light,  which  is  automatic  in  operation,  and  a  keeper  is  not  required. 
An  ingenious  device,  called  a  sun-valve,  operates  to  save  about  thirty 
per  cent  of  the  necessary  gas  supply  by  automatically  closing  the  gas 
supply  valve  to  the  light  at  sunrise  and  opening  this  valve  at  sundown. 
A  small  pilot  burner  burns  gas  at  all  times,  so  that  as  the  valve  opens 
at  sundown,  the  escaping  gas  ignites.  The  principle  of  operation  of  this 
sunvalve  is  based  on  the  difference  in  co-efficient  of  expansion  between 
different  metals,  one  coated  with  lamp  black  to  absorb  light  rays  and 
the  other  gold  plated  to  reflect  light  rays.  Thus  one  metal  expands  or 
contracts  faster  than  the  other,  causing  closing  or  opening  of  the  valve. 

Many  of  our  coast  lights  are  examples  of  architectural  beauty.  The 
following  slides  are  illustrative  of: 

Cape  Canaveral,  Florida — 150  feet  high.  Built  in  1868,  of  cast  iron 
plates. 

Cape  Henry,  Virginia — Also  shows  old  abandoned  lighthouse  in  the 
background.  This  old  abandoned  lighthouse  at  the  entrance  to  Chesa- 
peake Bay  is  one  of  the  first  constructed  after  the  reorganization  of  the 
United  States  Government  in  1789. 

Charleston  Light  Station  in  South  Carolina. 

Cape  Hatteras  Lighthouse  in  North  Carolina. 

Cape  Charles  Lighthouse  in  Virginia. 

St.  Simon  Lighthouse  tower  in  Georgia. 

Dry  Tortugas  Lighthouse  in  Florida. 
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Graves  Light  Station  in  Massachusetts. 

I  think  it  is  fitting  to  pause  and  reflect  on  the  establishment  here, 
250  years  ago  this  month,  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  by  the 
great  Quaker  and  beloved  citizen,  William  Penn.  We  are  honoring  this 
year  two  of  our  pioneers — William  Penn  and  George  Washington.  Both 
were  intimately  identified  with  our  great  and  glorious  Delaware  River 
and  with  this  historic  city.  Both  of  these  men  have  lived  in  the  grate- 
ful memory  of  our  country  by  virtue  of  the  work  they  did  here  and  tne 
sacrifices  they  made  for  their  fellow  men.  William  Penn,  on  acquiring 
the  grant  of  Pennsylvania  from  the  English  King,  expressed  to  a 
friend  his  desire  in  establishing  a  government  for  the  people  who  were 
to  settle  here  in  such  fashion  as  to  leave  to  himself  and  his  successors 
no  power  of  doing  mischief — in  order  that  the  will  of  one  man  may  not 
hinder  the  good  of  a  whole  country.  Aids  to  navigation  as  we  know 
them  today  did  not  exist  in  his  time  on  the  Delaware.  It  was  a  wild 
country  with  wooded  banks.  Emigrants  coming  to  his  haven  in  the 
new  province  of  Pennsylvania  in  1681  were  stopped  in  ice  near  Chester. 
History  recounts  that  they  dug  caves  in  the  river  bank  and  occupied 
them  until  the  weather  moderated.  Penn  himself  with  a  hundred  other 
passengers  came  on  in  the  fall  of  1682.  Thirty  of  their  number  are 
said  to  have  died  of  smallpox  on  the  way.  The  landing  was  made  late 
in  October  at  New  Castle.  Penn  continued  on  to  Chester,  and  later 
to  Philadelphia,  when  this  City  of  Brotherly  Love  was  founded.  It  was 
later  that  Penn,  by  his  charter,  constituted  the  city  of  Philadelphia  to 
be  a  port  or  harbor  for  the  import  and  export  of  goods  and  merchandise. 
Commerce  grew,  and  the  Provincial  Assembly  passed  an  Act  in  1763 
to  encourage  commerce  and  to  render  entrance  into  these  ports  more 
secure — an  act  for  erecting  a  lighthouse  at  the  mouth  of  Delaware  Bay 
at  or  near  Cape  Henlopen,  and  for  placing  and  fixing  buoys  in  the  Bay 
and  River. 

This  slide  shows  this  historical  lighthouse,  which  was  built  in  176b 
on  land  which  was  granted  by  John  Penn  for  the  purpose.  It  was 
built  on  the  top  of  a  sand  dune,  and  due  to  shifting  sands  by  the  inroads 
of  wind  and  sea,  the  old  structure  finally  toppled  into  the  ocean  during 
the  spring  of  1926,  after  161  years  of  service. 

This  slide  shows  the  rear  lighthouse  tower  on  the  Liston  Range, 
proceeding  up  the  Delaware  from  the  Bay.  It  shows  a  light  of  5,000,000 
candlepower,  produced  from  a  small  500-watt  electric  lamp — the  increase 
of  power  being  effected  by  concentration  of  the  rays  from  the  lamp 
through  a  large  Fresnel  cut  glass  lens. 

This  slide  shows  Tillamook  Rock  Lighthouse  under  construction  off 
the  coast  of  Oregon  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  precipitous  rock  is  19 
miles  south  of  Columbia  River  entrance  and  one  mile  off  the  coast.  It 
is  surrounded  by  water  over  100  feet  deep,  and  is  exposed  to  the  sweep 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Landing  here  is  very  dangerous.  The  construe 
tion  foreman  was  drowned  when  landing  to  examine  the  rock. 
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This  slide  shows  what  is  reputed  to  be  the  finest  lighthouse  in  the 
world — the  famous  Cordouan  Tower  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gironde  in  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  France.  It  was  completed  in  1611,  having  required  26 
years  to  build. 

This  slide  shows  a  beautiful  structure  on  White  Shoals  in  Lake 
Michigan,  west  of  the  Straits  of  Mackinac.  It  was  patterned  somewhat 
on  the  lines  of  the  Cordouan  Tower. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  say  that  administrative  officials  of  the  Light- 
house Service  are  conscious  of  the  necessity  for  strengthening  the 
facilities  for  our  domestic  and  foreign  import  and  export  trade,  in  order 
that  our  own  and  the  world's  markets  may  be  stimulated.  We  have  our 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  Representatives  throughout 
the  world,  supplying  trade  information  to  American  producers  and  ex- 
porters, aiding  in  the  development  of  markets  for  American  goods  at 
home  and  abroad.  Local  offices  are  maintained  in  our  large  cities.  One 
is  located  here  in  Philadelphia — another  at  Trenton.  Your  Association 
is  performing  a  most  valuable  service.  The  Lighthouse  Bureau  is  alert 
to  this  good  work  and  to  the  necessity  of  cooperating  in  the  way  of 
aids  to  navigation.  (Applause.) 

President  Moore:  Dr.  Roy  S.  MacElwee  is  a  man  experienced  in 
waterway  matters  throughout  the  entire  country  and  many  parts  of 
the  world.  He  has  received  decorations  from  various  countries  where 
he  has  rendered  splendid  service  in  counsel  and  in  the  actual  construc- 
tion of  water  terminals.  He  is  interested  in  what  we  call  "Marina"  in 
the  United  States  now  and  is  doing  a  very  large  and  important  job  at 
Rochester,  New  York. 

Dr.  MacElwee  was  formerly  Director  of  the  Port  of  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  and  it  is  with  much  pleasure  I  present  him  to  you  to  discuss 
the  subject,  with  illustrations,  "Barge  Traffic,  Great  Lakes  to  the 
Atlantic  System".  (Applause.) 


"BARGE  TRAFFIC;  GREAT  LAKES  TO  THE  ATLANTIC 

SYSTEM" 

Address  by  Dr.  Roy  S.  MacElwee,  formerly  Director,  Port 
of  Charleston. 

Dr.  MacElwee:  The  achievement  of  this  Association  in  the  practi- 
cal completion  of  the  Atlantic  Intracoastal  Waterway  to  accommodate 
throughout  its  length  barges  of  economical  size  will  be  of  great  benefit 
to  the  entire  Atlantic  Coast. 

There  are  several  developments  at  this  time  which  indicate  the  use- 
ful economic  function  of  the  Atlantic  Intracoastal  Waterway. 

First  may  be  mentioned  the  recent  improvements  in  the  design  of 
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new  types  of  self-propelled  barges  of  two  or  three  thousand  tons  capac- 
ity capable  of  navigating  restricted  artificial  inland  waterways  and  also 
wide  open  waters.  Examples  are  the  Diesel  electric  barges  of  the 
General  Motorship  Corporation,  the  "Detroiter",  "Clevelander",  "Twin 
Cities"  and  "Twin  Ports",  built  by  Mr.  Miller  McDougal's  ship- 
yard at  Duluth,  now  operating  through  the  New  York  Barge  Canal 
via  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk  Rivers  and  the  Oswego  branch  of  the 
Canal  to  Lake  Ontario  through  the  Welland  Ship  Canal  and  up  to  uplake 
ports.  This  avoids  the  prevailing  practice  of  transshipment  at  Buffalo. 
The  experience  of  the  Port  of  Toledo  shows  that  freight  rate  savings 
have  been  accomplished  from  three  dollars  a  ton  on  canned  goods  to 
six  dollars  a  ton  on  sugar.  This  type  of  self-propelled  barge  takes  full 
advantage  of  the  maximum  dimensions  possible  upon  that  waterway; 
the  maximum  size  of  carrier  possible,  therefore  the  minimum  cost  per 
ton  mile  for  that  waterway.  The  chief  source  of  economy  is  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  Buffalo  transshipment. 

The  other  recent  examples  are  the  two  lake  canal  barges  built  by 
the  Ford  Motor  Company,  the  "Chester"  and  the  "Edgewater"  for  the 
service  between  Detroit  and  the  Ford  plant  at  Edgewater,  New  Jersey, 
via  Oswego,  the  barge  canal  and  Hudson  River. 

The  propulsion  of  these  lake-canal  barges  is  high  pressure  super- 
heated steam  turbine,  not  Diesel  electric  as  in  the  other  earlier  ex- 
amples. They  have  two  oil-burning  water  tube  boilers  with  a  working 
pressure  of  425  pounds  and  superheating  of  200  degrees  Fahrenheit 

The  characteristics  of  these  barges  are: 

Beam  43  feet.    (New  York  Barge  Canal  locks  44  feet). 

Molded  depth  20  feet. 

Draft  loaded  with  1,800  tons  of  "cargo  9  feet,  6  inches. 
Gross  tonnage  1,819  tons. 
Cargo  capacity  1,800  tons. 
Cargo  capacity  145,000  cubic  feet. 
Speed  statute  miles  13  miles  per  hour. 

Shaft  horse  power  at  250  revolutions  per  minute  1600  horsepower. 

This  type  of  vessel  will  become  a  commonplace  upon  the  Atlantic 
Intracoastal  Waterway  with  its  conditions  of  artificial  restricted  canal 
prisms  and  wide  open  waters  of  sounds  and  bays. 

This  type  will  develop  also  as  on  the  Great  Lakes  for  the  service 
of  transporting  petroleum  products.  Barge  tankers  can  show  economies 
of  as  much  as  two  cents  a  gallon  compared  with  tank  car  or  tank  truck. 

Self-propelled  barges  should  develop  as  feeder  line  services  for  the 
larger  seaports  along  the  Atlantic  Coast,  running  between  smaller  water- 
ways of  the  inland  rivers  and  communities  along  the  Intracoastal  water- 
way and  deep  seaports  for  deep  draft  ocean  vessel  traffic.  Such  towns 
as  Fayetteville,  North  Carolina,  Augusta,  Georgia,  and  even  Richmond, 
Virginia,  should  enjoy  economies  in  transportation  because  of  this 
development. 
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The  development  of  this  type  of  inland  water  carrier  is  concurrent 
with  a  decidedly  new  tendency  in  industrial  and  social  economics;  the 
new  tendency  of  decentralization.  The  decentralized  plants  will  be 
located  at  watersides  in  industrial  harbors  affording  water,  highway  ana 
belt  railway  connections.  In  commenting  upon  the  "Chester"  and 
"Edgewater"  the  Ford  Motor  Company  spokesman  in  "The  Marine 
Review",  October,  1931,  gave  a  clear  statement  of  this  modern  and 
advanced  industrial  tendency.  As  usual  that  Company  is  one  of  the 
first  to  appreciate  and  adopt  this  new  tendency  as  revolutionary  as  the 
original  five  dollar  day. 

"Over  a  period  of  years,  the  Ford  Company  has  been  deliberately 
deserting  large  inland  plants  in  favor  of  waterside  sites  because  of  the 
possibilities  of  water  transportation.  In  such  locations  no  cargo  need 
be  handled  more  times  than  necessary  and  transportation  costs  may  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum  which  ultimately  reacts  to  the  consumers' 
benefit." 

The  tendency  toward  industrial  decentralization  now  generally 
recognized  has  its  basis  in  several  factors: 

(1)  The  rising  cost  of  land  transportation  which  has  displaced  the 
old  determining  factor  of  proximity  to  sources  of  raw  materials,  because 
with  low  cost  water  transport  the  raw  materials  may  be  assembled 
economically  from  almost  any  source,  domestic  or  foreign. 

(2)  The  growth  of  the  population  and  wealth  of  the  United  States 
which  offers  in  each  of  its  many  sections  more  population  and  purchas- 
ing power  than  did  the  entire  country  two  generations  ago.  This  with 
the  cost  of  delivery  to  the  market  because  of  mounting  rail  rates  has 
made  essential  plant  locations  near  the  market.  These  sectional  markets 
have  grown  to  a  size  sufficient  to  support  an  efficient  mass  on  series 
production  in  each  of  the  decentralized  sectional  plants. 

(3)  There  have  been  examples  of  the  action  of  the  law  of  diminish- 
ing returns  in  all  large  plants.  The  point  in  increasing  size  is  soon 
reached  where  our  large  plants  became  less  economical  and  unit  costs 
began  to  rise  again  instead  of  decreasing. 

(4)  The  recognition  of  the  great  production  advantages  of  social 
decentralization  as  compared  with  the  inefficiency  and  turnover  in  the 
great  congested  labor  quarters  of  old  industrial  cities  with  the  most 
unsatisfactory  physical  conditions,  housing,  sanitary  and  school,  in 
crowded  manufacturing  cities. 

The  way  was  pointed  toward  social  decentralization  by  the  large 
new  textile  mills  constructed  in  recent  years  along  the  foothills  of  the 
Appalachian  Mountain  range  in  the  Southern  States,  along  the  Rich- 
mond-Birmingham line.  These  very  modern  new  plants  have  demon- 
strated the  production  economy  and  comfort  of  all  concerned,  laborer 
and  employer,  of  the  mill  village.  The  garden  city  for  industrial  em- 
ployees has  become  possible  because  of  numerous  concurrent  develop- 
ments.   A  generation  or  more  ago  ambitious  families  migrated  from 
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rural  communities  to  the  large  industrial  cities  looking  for  work  not 
alone  to  have  more  diversion  for  themselves  but  to  give  their  children  the 
advantages  of  better  educational  facilities,  libraries,  art  galleries  and 
amusements.  During  the  past  generation  have  come  numerous  de- 
centralizing inventions  and  developments.  Good  roads  and  good  low 
cost  motor  cars  have  reduced  "the  distance  from  town"  factor  by  at 
least  a  thousand  per  cent.  With  improved  motor  roads  came  com- 
munity centers,  and  modern  community  schools  equal  in  size  and 
equipment  to  the  best  in  the  cities.  In  fact  they  are  superior  in  the 
areas  for  playgrounds.  The  radio  and  the  talking  pictures  have  made 
the  entire  world  one  large  family.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  the 
big  city  to  see  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  when  all  of  importance 
that  is  going  on  in  the  world  comes  into  the  parlor  over  the  raddo  or 
can  be  seen  and  heard  at  the  new  moving  picture  theatre  at  the  nearest 
crossroads  trading  center  or  in  the  auditorium  of  the  school  or  the 
community  house.  The  telephone  was  the  first  to  break  down  rural 
isolation. 

There  are  things  hopeful  to  a  better  civilization  in  this  tendency 
toward  industrial  and  social  decentralization.  Obviously  far  better 
housing  and  higher  standards  of  living  are  made  possible  in  garden 
mill  villages,  compared  with  the  labor  slums  of  large  cities.  When 
intelligently  guided  the  garden  cottager  employed  in  the  great  plant 
can  save  much  personal  hardship  caused  by  times  of  short  hours  due  to 
periodical  overproduction.  One  striking  example  of  family  self-help 
under  proper  guidance  is  the  work  of  Miss  Jenn  Winslow  Coltrane, 
daughter  of  the  president  of  the  great  Canopolis  mills  in  North  Carolina. 
With  her  characteristic  inexhaustible  energy  she  organized  all  the 
families  of  the  mill  village  not  only  to  grow  flowers  for  beautification 
in  the  front  yards,  but  fruit  and  vegetables  in  the  back  yards,  and  to 
put  up  these  fruits  and  vegetables  in  cans  according  to  the  most  modern 
methods.  During  part  time  work  at  the  plant  in  the  depression  this 
village  was  not  hungry  at  any  time.  A  total  cooperation  of  ninety-six 
per  cent  was  achieved.  In  other  words  spare  time  gardening  and  can- 
ning of  the  products  was  practiced  by  all  but  four  families  out  of  every 
one  hundred.  Later  statistics,  than  1930,  are  not  available  at  the 
moment  but  it  can  be  assumed  that  those  four  families  out  of  every 
one  hundred  joined  the  crowd  the  next  season. 

Technocracy  may  have  jumped  the  track  and  landed  in  a  ditch  of 
pessimism,  but  the  history  of  the  industrial  revolution  leads  to  a  con- 
clusion of  optimism,  not  of  pessimism;  as  the  Country  fills  up  it  is 
obvious  that  the  percentage  of  population  growth  may  be  less  even  if 
the  actual  increase  in  numbers  is  great.  For  example,  if  I  have  five 
dollars  and  receive  five  dollars  I  am  one  hundred  per  cent  better  off, 
but  if  I  have  one  hundred  dollars  and  receive  five  dollars  I  am  only  five 
per  cent  better  off. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  Industrial  Revolution,  a  hundred  years  ago, 
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weavers  and  artisans  labored  14  or  15  hours  a  day.  Their  families  were 
fortunate  to  have  meat  once  a  week.  They  wore  wooden  sabots  with 
straw  in  them  with  seldom  a  pair  of  leather  shoes  or  socks.  Small 
children  worked  at  weaving  looms  until  so  exhausted  their  parents 
carried  them  home  asleep.  The  labor  of  agricultural  production,  until 
Cyrus  McCormick,  fell  so  short  of  producing  the  needed  food  supply 
that  dt  gave  rise  to  the  school  of  economics  known  as  the  pessimists, 
especially  Malthus,  who  proved  conclusively  that  population  would 
shortly  push  against  the  food  supply  with  such  an  irresistible  force 
that  all  marginal  individuals  must  starve.  Except  for  scourges,  epi- 
demics and  wars  to  cut  down  the  population,  ultimate  starvation  for 
millions  of  people  was  inevitable. 

The  technocrats  have  outdone  the  classic  pessimists  in  their  pessi- 
mism that  a  few  people  with  machines  will  do  all  the  work  needed  by 
the  race  and  all  the  others  will  be  jobless. 

The  reaper  and  binder,  the  thresher,  tractor  and  power  grain  milling, 
modern  bulk  transportation  and  the  opening  of  ariable  grain  lands 
have  not  only  saved  a  world  of  several  times  the  population  of  Malthus' 
day  from  extermination  by  hunger,  but  there  is  a  surplus  of  basic  foods. 
The  great  masses  live  better  than  the  squires  of  his  time.  The  present 
high  living  standards  have  been  attained  through  technical  advances 
which  enable  an  individual  to  produce  a  very  much  greater 
amount  of  new  wealth  in  eight  hours  than  possible  in  the  old  fourteen 
hour  day.  As  the  power  of  production,  land  and  capital  of  the  indi- 
vidual laborer  multiplied  through  the  machine  enterprise  under  efficient 
management  has  been  perfected  to  produce  an  even  greater  amount  of 
wealth  per  man  hour,  the  number  of  man-labor-hours  per  week 
necessary  to  produce  a  comfortable  living  for  himself  and  family  have 
been  continuously  reduced.  The  next  step  from  the  prevailing  eight 
hour  day  and  five  and  one-half  day  week  is  the  six-hour  four-shift  day, 
five  days  a  week.  The  economies  in  transportation  and  other  factors 
of  production  will  bring  within  reach  of  the  working  man's  budget  an 
even  greater  participation  in  the  enjoyment  of  living.  Increased 
technological  perfection  would  increase  the  man-hour  wealth  produc- 
tion. His  free  time  will  permit  a  certain  amount  of  production  of  his 
own  food  supply,  through  gardening  and  still  have  time  for  recreational 
diversions.  The  trend  in  these  diversions  is  a  problem  of  mass  educa- 
tion to  make  these  recreations  culturally  and  physically  beneficial. 

The  fact  that  this  new  era  of  industrial  and  social  decentralization 
has  been  recognized,  as  upon  us,  has  caused  a  number  of  cities  located 
upon  potential  water  highways  to  take  steps  to  provide  shipside  plant 
sites  at  industrial  harbor  areas,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  making  plans 
for  their  development.  In  the  Great  Lakes  territory  the  increasing 
cost  of  land  transportation  and  the  extension  of  navigation  through  the 
New  Welland  Ship  Canal  in  large  economical  carriers,  by  two  hundrea 
and  fifty  miles,  to  Prescott  and  Ogdensburg  on  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
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also  the  development  of  economical  self-propelled  lake-canal  barges  has 
stimulated  port  planning  for  the  new  industrial  and  shipping  future  of 
these  cities  having  a  frontage  upon  one  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

Shut  down  obsolescent  plants  will  not  be  worth  reopening  after  the 
depression.  The  new  plants  will  be  located  at  shipside  industrial  harbor 
areas  (with  modern  industrial  garden  village  housing)  and  affording 
short  rail  and  truck  deliveries  to  the  consuming  market  and  drawing 
supplies  from  all  the  world's  sources  by  shiploads. 

Inasmuch  as  communities  along  the  Atlantic  Intracoastal  Waterway 
will  be  subject  to  the  same  social  and  technological  trends  as  com- 
munities around  the  litoral  of  the  Great  Lakes  there  should  be  the  same 
interest  in  port  planning  for  the  future  of  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterway 
communities.  The  following  slides  (exhibiting  slides)  will  show  the 
plans  already  prepared  for  several  ports  upon  the  Great  Lakes  and 
several  recent  foreign  examples  of  commercial  and  industrial  port 
development.  The  principles  involved  are  identical  in  any  modern 
commercial  and  industrial  port  development,  Great  Lakes,  ocean  or 
inland  waterway.  A  comprehensive  port  development  plan  for  gradual 
consummation  as  business  warrants  during  ensuing  years  must  be 
based  upon  a  careful  economic  and  engineering  survey  of  the  local 
conditions.  The  economic  survey  follows  the  accepted  outlines  of 
chapters  and  paragraphs  of  an  industrial,  a  market  and  a  transporta- 
tion survey  with  an  estimate  of  factors  of  industrial  operation  and 
marketing  from  studies  of  population,  taxation  and  transportation 
rates  with  an  estimate  of  potential  waterborne  tonnage,  financial 
returns  and  the  public  benefits  in  savings  from  the  projected  invest- 
ment of  public  funds,  local  and  Federal,  in  the  contemplated  develop- 
ment. 

The  engineering  survey  is  straight  civil  engineering,  plotting  of 
topography,  borings  to  ascertain  subsoil  conditions  for  easy  dredging 
and  for  solid  structural  foundations;  soundings  to  plot  subaqueous 
contours.  The  economic  and  physical  conditions  having  been  ascertain- 
ed and  classified,  the  various  types  of  structures,  basins,  bulkheads, 
quays,  rail  belt  lines,  water  mains,  sewers  and  drains  and  highway 
connections  can  be  laid  out  to  accomodate 

A.  Commercial  transshipment  for: 

1.  General  cargo  and  passengers. 

2.  Bulk  cargo. 

3.  Building  supplies. 

4.  Petroleum  products  and  any  other  special  commodities  such  as 
molasses  in  bulk — cement  in  bulk,  etc. 

B.  The  industrial  harbor  subdivided  to  give  a  maximum  dilution  of 
the  extensive  deep  water  frontage  over  the  upland  area  of  the  industrial 
sites. 

There  are  two  striking  examples  of  recent  successful  industrial  har- 
bor development:    Along  the  industrial  canal  at  Toronto,  Ontario,  where 
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industrial  lands  have  been  sold  or  leased  upon  a  capitalization  of  $20, 
000  an  acre  and  up.  With  the  opening  of  the  New  Welland  Canal  and 
a  bridge  to  the  south  side  of  the  canal,  almost  the  entire  waterfront 
was  leased  by  coal  dealers  on  a  capital  valuation  of  one  dollar  a  square 
foot  or  about  $43,300  an  acre.  The  transportation  advantages  must  be 
in  excess  of  these  rental  values  of  that  land,  or  they  would  not  have  been 
leased  so  quickly  by  astute  business  men. 

The  City  of  Venice  built  a  ship  canal,  The  Canale  Victorio  Emanuele 
III,  across  the  Lagoons  to  the  marshy  lowland  of  the  mainland  west  of 
Venice  and  constructed  there  the  commercial  and  industrial  port  of 
Venice — Marghera,  four  times  the  area  of  the  old  City  of  the  Doges. 
Of  that  part  of  the  plan  already  constructed,  within  the  first  three  years 
eighty-eight  new  industries  took  up  industrial  sites  with  areas  of  from 
five  to  one  hundred  acres.  The  new  town  was  planned  according  to  the 
most  modern  city  planning  precepts,  a  lovely  garden  city. 

That  port  development  pays  is  shown  by  this  slide  of  the  growth  in 
population  and  tonnage  of  the  Port  of  Hamburg.  It  shows  the  rapid 
rise  of  the  tonnage  curve  beginning  with  the  inauguration  of  the 
Great  Harbor  plan  and  construction  in  1883.  The  port  plan  was  expect- 
ed to  take  care  of  fifty  years  of  construction  growth  of  the  port.  It 
was  accomplished  in  twenty-five  years  to  meet  the  demands  of  shipping. 
New  land  areas  for  additional  basins  and  quays  were  acquired  by  treaty 
with  the  State  of  Prussia.  Population  increased  one  million:  The 
plotted  curve  of  population  following  right  along  and  passing  the  ton- 
nage curve. 

The  American  example  of  Houston  is  far  more  spectacular  because 
of  the  late  start  of  that  port.  In  any  case  the  population  curve  follows 
the  very  rapidly  rising  curve  of  the  tonnage  movement  of  the  port. 

Here  is  a  chart  showing  the  rapid  increase  in  the  size  of  ships  tin 
the  North  Atlantic  service.  Cargo  vessels  in  general  world  commerce 
are  making  no  attempt  to  compete  in  size  and  speed  with  the  "North 
Atlantic  Ferry"  but  they  also  are  increasing  in  size  and  speed.  Port 
development  plans  must  consider  these  factors. 

(Slide)  The  rapid  growth  of  Lake  carriers  shows  the  same 
tendency  from  early  small  craft  to  "the  Lemoyne"  carrying  17,000  tons 
of  wheat  in  one  cargo.  The  jumps  in  size  of  Lake  carriers  are  due  in 
each  case  to  larger  locks  at  the  Soo  and  deeper  connecting  channels.  The 
present  twenty-five  foot  depth  project  will  show  another  jump  when 
business  improves. 

(Slide)  Here  are  two  plans  of  Venice-Marghera,  the  new  com- 
mercial and  industrial  port  of  the  Adriatic,  also  two  graphflex  shots 
from  the  chief  engineer's  speedboat  of  typical  industrial  plants  for 
fertilizers  and  heavy  chemicals. 

These  next  two  slides  (exhibiting  slides)  show  the  location  and  lay- 
out of  the  Port  of  Toronto  showing  its  commercial  and  industrial  facili- 
ties. 
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(Slide)  This  is  the  port  plan  -for  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin,  the 
farthest  western  port  without  going  through  the  Soo  locks.  The  plan 
calls  for  dredging  the  basins  and  channels  of  the  shallow  bay  utilizing 
the  dredge  spoil  to  fill  the  reclaimed  land,  to  grade  about  eight  feet 
above  mean  low  water. 

The  plan  contemplates  development  by  stages  over  a  period  of  years. 
The  City  has  bought  the  key  piece  of  land.  The  first  unit  will  consist 
of  the  bulkheading  of  this  land  for  a  parallel  quay  system  out  past  the 
channel  range  light  where  the  car  ferry  slips  are  to  be  located  and  the 
eventual  ocean  quay  to  the  southwest  of  the  first  lateral  basin  branching 
from  the  main  channel.  The  Federal  Government  has  agreed  to  widen 
and  deepen  the  channel.  The  dredge  spoil  is  to  be  a  Christmas  present 
from  Uncle  Sam  providing  the  County-City  can  organize  the  port 
authority  recommended  in  the  survey  plan  report  to  hang  up  a  stock- 
ing in  the  form  of  fill  retaining  bulkheads  to  hold  the  dredge  spoil  as 
fill.   The  quays  and  transit  sheds  would  be  added  later. 

The  industrial  area  is  provided  for  the  future  on  the  west  side  of 
the  channel  covering  several  square  miles.  It  will  be  developed  in  stages 
by  dredging  ship  canals  and  using  the  spoil  to  fill  to  grade  the  indus- 
trial sites. 

The  next  unit  to  be  built  in  the  plan  is  a  quay  pier  3,000  feet  long 
and  500  feet  wide  branching  from  a  trunk  extending  into  the  bay  dn  a 
line  with  Quincy  Street,  and  the  new  connecting  tracks  of  the  harbor 
railroad  uniting  the  switchings  service  between  the  port  terminals  and 
the  three  great  railroad  systems  serving  the  community,  the  North- 
western, Milwaukee  and  Green  Bay  and  Western  systems. 

This  slide  (exhibiting  slide),  an  air  view  of  a  quay  pier  and  basins 
at  Hamburg  dredged  and  filled  from  the  Kuhwarder  flats  on  the  mouth 
of  the  Elbe  River  is  typical  of  the  quay  piers  planned  from  the  bottom 
of  Green  Bay  to  serve  the  port  City  of  Green  Bay.  The  steps  in  the 
development  of  the  port  by  progressive  units  are  projected  up  to  1960. 
The  potential  growth  factors  are  so  favorable  that  the  full  plan  should 
be  realized  sooner  than  1960.  The  Green  Bay  plan  at  least  has  advanced 
to  the  land  ownership  stage.  The  City  having  purchased  the  essential 
land,  in  1933  they  should  go  to  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
for  enough  to  hang  up  that  stocking  for  Uncle  Sam's  present  of  splendid 
sand  clay  fill  material  to  be  dredged  in  the  Federal  entrance  channel 
improvements.  A  well  analysed  and  planned  port  development  is  self- 
liquidating. 

( Slide)  At  Sandusky  the  engineering  phases  as  well  as  the  economic 
investigation  was  most  important.  Once  the  ranking  port  on  Lake  Erie, 
this  charming  City  fell  behind  when  the  Lake  carriers  increased  in 
draft  far  beyond  the  natural  depth  of  Sandusky  Bay,  because  the  bottom 
of  the  Bay  is  solid  limestone.  The  great  coal  tipples  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  dumping  eight  to  nine  million  tons  of  coal  a  year  have  been 
kept  in  operation  by  blasting  a  channel  of  twenty  feet,  down  through 
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this  rock.  It  is  a  dangerous  rock-sided  channel;  a  light  vessel  may  be 
blown  by  a  gust  of  wind  against  its  rough  sides. 

This  slide  (exhibiting  slide)  shows  the  splendid  railway  connections 
to  Sandusky.  The  problem  was  to  make  borings  to  find  in  the  vicinity 
where  the  rock  ledge  was  thirty  feet  or  better  below  mean  water  level. 

This  next  slide  (exhibiting  slide)  shows  the  location  of  core  borings 
in  the  so-called  East  Marshes  and  in  East  Sandusky  Bay.  These  bor- 
ings were  made  through  the  ice  in  the  winter  of  '31,  a  very  convenient 
and  accurate  method.  Cores  were  taken  on  1,000  foot  coordinates.  East 
Sandusky  Bay  was  no  better  than  the  main  bay,  but  in  the  East  Marshes 
the  rock  ledge  dropped  down  to  thirty  to  thirty-five  feet  under  datum 
which  would  permit  eventual  dredging  of  channel  depths  of  thirty-two 
feet. 

This  next  slide  (exhibiting  slide)  shows  a  vertical  air  photograph 
of  the  shallow  water  and  low  land  of  these  East  Marshes. 

Next,  this  air  oblique  shows  the  Lake  Erie  shore,  a  summer  colony 
of  cottagers  and  the  narrow  portion  of  the  Bay  to  Big  Island  to  be 
connected  by  a  new  causeway  and  bridge  to  Cedar  Point  as  the  old 
approach  will  be  cut  off  in  two  places  by  the  harbor  plan.  On  the  Bay 
side  of  Cedar  Point  a  new  boulevard  on  reclaimed  land  will  connect 
with  this  new  bridge  and  new  cottage  sites  facing  this  boulevard  created 
by  filling  "a  la  Florida". 

(Slide)  The  solid  circles  in  this  map  are  the  areas  served  by  exist- 
ing high  schools,  junior  high  schools  and  grade  schools.  The  broken 
circles  plot  the  locations  of  future  high,  junior  high  and  grade  schools 
in  the  future  port  housing  garden  city. 

The  School  Board  can  set  aside  the  future  school  sites  when  the  new 
urban  development  ds  plotted  at  a  cost  of  farm  acres. 

(Slide)  The  complete  East  Harbor  plan  is  shown  in  this  plan.  A 
channel  approach  from  deep  water  in  Lake  Erie  between  two  arrow- 
head protecting  jetties.  The  depth  of  channels  will  follow  Great  Lakes 
and  St.  Lawrence  channel  depths,  twenty-five  feet  now,  twenty-seven 
feet  initial  St.  Lawrence  navigation,  thirty-two  feet  channels  or  maxi- 
mum Welland  and  St.  Lawrence  thirty  feet  lock  sill  depths. 

The  basin  in  line  with  the  entrance  is  for  a  new  union  coal  dump- 
ing terminal  for  all  five  railroads  in  the  west  quay  and  union  ore  and 
limestone  unloading  up  to  serve  all  roads  on  the  east  quay.  Facing 
the  wide  turning  basin  are  union  car  ferry  slips.  The  belt  line  railroad 
connection  and  yards  will  serve  all  five  Sandusky  Railroads,  the  New 
York  Central,  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Reading,  Nickel  Plate  and  Big  Four. 

The  westerly  basin  serves  additional  coal  tipples  as  needed  and  a 
large  petroleum  products  area. 

The  next  two  westerly  basins  offering  high  grade,  industrial  sites  for 
non-offensive  industries  and  a  quay  pier  of  the  Hamburg  type  with  a 
central  row  of  warehouses  in  addition  for  general  cargo  and  the  most 
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westerly  small  slip  is  to  accommodate  lake  canal  barges. 

The  largest  lake  carriers  can  enter  any  berth  without  towboat 
assistance,  the  shortest  turn  being  two  and  one-half  degrees.  It  was 
estimated  that  discharging  and  loading  bulk  carriers  would  save  the 
carriers  $1,000  to  $1,200  each  trip  compared  with  present  methods  at 
other  harbor  layouts. 

The  lateral  canal  to  the  east  serves  an  eventual  large  industrial 
harbor  development  with  deep  water  frontage,  belt  railway  and  trunk 
highway  connections. 

The  frontage  upon  the  shallow  but  beautiful  East  Sandusky  Bay  will 
be  hulkheaded  and  boulevarded  and  filled  to  grade  for  monumental 
public  buildings,  parks  and  high  grade  residential  development  which 
should  return  in  purchase  prices  a  large  part  of  the  cost  of  this  im- 
provement. It  would  place  high  property  values  on  the  tax  books  out  of 
valueless  shallow  water. 

These  next  two  views  (indicating  slides)  of  a  similar  development 
along  the  Ashley  River  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  illustrates  what 
can  be  accomplished  by  shallow  water  reclamation  work  for  waterfront 
drives  and  residential  development. 

Various  plans  for  the  East  Sandusky  Bay  City  plan  are  shown  here 
(indicating  slides).  Time  does  not  permit  a  detailed  description.  The 
plans  provide  for  recreational  fields  for  sports,  sites  for  clubhouses  of 
various  fraternal  organizations,  of  Masons,  Elks,  Red  Men,  Junior 
Mechanics,  etc.,  for  a  new  senior  high  school,  a  stadium  and  room  for 
athletic  fields,  baseball,  football,  tennis  courts. 

The  public  benefit  after  paying  dues  in  leases,  wharfage,  handling, 
switching  to  cover  interest,  sinking  funds  and  operation  still  shows 
savings  of  about  $18,000,000  a  year  passed  on  to  shippers  and  carriers 
in  lower  transportation  costs. 

This  slide  (indicating  slide)  shows  the  minimum  initial  units  to 
open  the  East  Harbor  and  begin  business.  More  than  these  should  not 
be  built  in  the  beginning,  but  extensions  made  to  meet  increased 
demand  by  simply  following  the  established  lines  of  the  officially 
adopted  plan.  Estimates  of  total  costs  of  the  full  plan  is  twelve  millions, 
partial  units  six  millions. 

At  Rochester,  New  York,  the  Rochester-Monroe  County  joint  Harbor 
Survey  Commission  had  an  economic  engineering  survey  and  Port 
Development  plan  made  which  covered  a  hundred  square  miles  of  ter- 
rain and  required  a  full  fourteen  months  of  work.  The  westerly  of 
three  possible  sites  is  shown  here,  that  of  Long  Pond.  Borings  showed 
rock  at  only  twenty-five  feet  under  datum  at  the  outside  dotted  contour 
and  thirty  feet  at  the  inner  dotted  contour.  A  tentative  plan  was  made 
as  shown  here  but  dismissed  because  of  inadequate  rock  ledge  depth 
to  permit  a  large  scale  port  development. 

The  final  report  presented  the  utilization  of  Long  Pond  over  a  mile 
long  and  about  six  to  seven  feet  deep  as  an  airport  for  land  planes  and 
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flying  boats.  The  airport  plan  calls  for  a  bulkhead  across  the  middle 
of  Long  Pond,  the  upland,  to  be  filled  for  a  land  airport  and  the  water 
area  developed  for  a  flying  boat  airport.  The  water  surface  provides 
runways  of  over  5,000  feet,  ample  for  the  "American  Clipper",  a 
Sikeroky  40,  carrying  forty  passengers.  Flying  boat  travel  has  an 
assured  future  in  the  Great  Lakes  Area. 

To  the  east  of  the  Genesee  River,  the  present  port,  is  Ironde- 
quoit  Bay,  very  deep,  up  to  ninety  feet,  but  with  the  mouth  sanded 
shut,  a  New  York  Central  Railroad  track  across  this  shoaled 
mouth.  Very  high  banks  close  to  the  water's  edge  made  it  look  very 
unpromising  for  port  development.  But  soundings  and  borings  located 
a  shallow  area  of  about  a  square  mile  at  the  upper,  south,  end.  This 
area  lends  itself  to  dredge  and  fill  harbor  development  methods  and 
this  ds  the  plan  including  facilities  for  car  ferries,  anthracite  coal  dump- 
ing, petroleum  products,  bulk  commodities,  wharves  for  general  cargo, 
an  industrial  area  and  a  shipyard.  There  is  no  shipyard  on  the  Ameri- 
can side  of  Lake  Ontario  west  of  the  lower  St.  Lawrence. 

The  next  difficulty  was  to  locate  a  railroad  right  of  way  to  the  car 
yards  and  communication  is  shown  in  the  plans. 

The  belt  line  railroad  was  finally  located  out  of  the  Ironde- 
quoit  Valley  passing  under  the  New  York  Central  main  line,  all  grade 
crossings  eliminated  and  finally  connecting  with  the  Industrial  Belt 
Line  Railroad,  called  "The  Subway",  constructed  in  the  bed  of  the  old 
Erie  Canal  and  serving  all  main  railroad  systems  and  industrial  sidings 
of  Rochester.  The  belt  line  location  has  no  grades  over  0.9%  nor  curves 
shorter  than  eight  degrees.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  belt  railroad  to 
make  the  port  function  is  $1,450,000,  an  essential  item  of  the  total 
cost.  It  was  recommended  that  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Rome- 
Watertown  branch  along  the  lake  front  be  brought  in  back  of  Webster 
to  the  main  line  to  avoid  the  cost  to  the  railroad  of  constructing  a 
wide  span  draw-bridge  over  the  new  harbor  entrance  channel.  The 
entrance  would  be  protected  by  arrowhead  jetties  as  described  for 
Sandusky  East  Harbor.  This  would  be  a  Federal  job  of  about  $3,000, 
000  if  and  when  Rochester-Monroe  County  have  a  port  authority  and 
are  ready  to  build  the  belt  railroad  and  essential  initial  terminals. 

The  investment  necessary  to  open  as  a  first  class  port  would  be 
about  $6,000,000  and  the  full  development  about  $10,000,000.  We  recom- 
mend that  the  larger  port  project  be  held  in  suspense  until  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  be  assured,  or  the  Charlotte  terminals  crowded. 

The  third  possible  site  for  port  development  is  the  present  Genesee 
River  mouth.  The  Federal  Government  has  built  jetties  of  shallow 
foundation  and  maintained  an  eighteen  feet  deep  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  wide  channel.  The  plea  for  Federal  improvements  was 
approved  and  the  channel  was  widened  to  two  hundred  feet  and  deep- 
ened to  twenty-two  feet  and  the  turning  basin  inside  the  jetties  en- 
larged.  The  City  bought  the  old  blast  furnace  site  some  time  ago  with 
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a  frontage  of  about  1400  feet  toward  the  river.  An  initial  port  develop- 
ment unit  consisting  of  a  quay  wall  1200  feet  long  provided  in  the 
plans  with  three  transit  sheds,  a  thirty  foot  wharf  apron  carrying  two 
shipside  tracks  with  one  gantry  and  side  port  drops  on  forty- 
eight  foot  center  for  side  port  loading  at  the  north  and  south  ends  of 
the  four  berths.  Only  the  middle  shed  was  authorized  and  constructed 
during  the  late  summer  of  1932.  This  transit  shed  is  120  feet  wide  by 
261  feet  long.  Each  end  has  six  tail  hoard  truck  landing  doors.  The 
shed  doors  are  ten  by  fourteen  feet,  to  permit  the  use  of  modern  hand- 
ling equipment  such  as  traveling  electric  crane  trucks.  The  rear  plat- 
form is  twenty  feet  wide  with  a  marquise  roof  and  the  plans  call  for 
two  railroad  tracks  essential  to  efficient  handling  of  cars,  but  only  one 
was  installed.  If  National  business  conditions  improve,  the  second  track 
is  essential.  Local  engineers  not  familiar  with  terminal  operations 
exclaimed  "How  can  you  use  a  second  track  with  a  train  of  box  cars 
standing  next  to  the  loading  platform?"  (laughter). 

There  was  a  large  passenger  movement  promised  from  the  car 
ferry  service  and  Canada  Steamship  Service  amounting  to  from  seventy 
to  ninety  thousand  a  year.  This  is  international  travel  with  Canada. 
Therefore,  the  second  floor  in  an  area  of  one  hundred  by  one  hundred 
and  forty  feet  was  developed  as  a  passenger  terminal  including  offices 
and  facilities  for  customs  officials  and  immigration  authorities,  the 
latter  including  a  separate  quiz  room  and  two  detention  rooms  (hoose- 
gows),  with  wall  cot,  toilet  and  lavatory  for  each  sex.  Likewise,  the 
usual  two  restrooms  for  passengers,  and  a  series  of  offices  for  the  port 
administration  were  provided. 

The  front  deck  of  the  second  floor  is  a  promenade  reached  from  the 
ship  by  a  telescoping  double  gang  plank,  carried  by  a  traveling  semi- 
portal  gantry. 

This  transit  shed  is  treated  architecturally,  is  of  steel  frame  with 
hollow  tile  walls,  tapestry  brick  veneer  and  cast  stone  trim. 

The  absence  of  future  maintenance  compared  with  corrugated  iron 
or  wood  construction  makes  this  type  of  construction  the  more  .economi- 
cal in  the  long  run  and  a  much  better  locking  marine  gateway  to  the 
City,  for  all  time.  Railings,  flood  lights,  steel  beams  and  doors  are 
painted  aluminum. 

It  is  necessary  to  hasten  as  our  program  had  a  late  start  and  much 
enjoyment  is  planned  to  follow  this  business  session. 

The  following  series  of  slides  (exhibiting  slides)  will  show  construc- 
tion progress  photographs  in  rapid  succession.  You  can  see  the  worK 
grow,  and  how  it  was  put  together,  but  without  explanation.  The  con- 
tractors bid  in  their  various  jobs  well  below  engineers'  estimates  and 
this  initial  terminal  unit  was  constructed  for  less  than  half  a  million. 
It  is  a  typical  test  balloon  wharf.  If  commercial  currents  are  found  to 
blow  Rochester  way,  it  can  be  expanded  to  handle  close  to  a  million 
tons  of  general  cargo  a  year.    Then  it  will  be  time  to  reestimate  the 
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business  prospects  and  if  as  favorable  as  in  the  survey  report  but  based 
upon  the  experience  with  the  initial  unit,  it  will  be  safe  to  proceed 
with  the  large  port  plan.  Make  the  $500,000  terminal  work  to  capacity 
and  pay  its  way  and  it  will  be  safe  to  proceed  with  the  initial  $5,000, 
000  port  project.  (Applause.) 


President  Moore:  And  that  concludes  the  informal  formalities  of 
the  evening.  The  Convention  will  open  formally  at  ten  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning.  It  is  my  hope  that  you  will  all  remain  and  partici- 
pate this  evening  in  the  dance  which  is  to  follow  immediately  and  that 
you  will  be  with  us  promptly  tomorrow  morning  at  ten  o'clock. 

(Thereupon  recess  was  taken  as  indicated.) 


THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  27,  1932 

The  delegates  to  the  Convention,  and  their  guests,  assembled  dn  the 
Ballroom  of  the  Hotel  Bellevue-Stratford,  at  ten  o'clock  a.  m.,  Thursday, 
October  27,  1932,  whereupon  the  following  proceedings  and  transactions 
were  had: 

PROCEEDINGS  AND  TRANSACTIONS 

President  Moore:     (After  a  selection  by  the  Police  Band.) 

The  Chair  requests  the  Reverend  Percy  R.  Stockhiam,  Superinten- 
dent and  Chaplain  of  the  Seamen's  Church  Institute,  to  come  forward. 
Mr.  Lynch,  will  you  act  as  escort?  (Applause). 

Mr.  Frank  S.  Davis  of  Boston.  Will  you  kindly  come  forward?  Mr. 
King  and  Captain  Tracy  of  New  York,  will  you  escort  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts?  (Applause). 

Mr.  Davis  was  the  Manager  of  our  splendid  entertainment  in  Boston 
last  year.  (Applause.) 

Colonel  Richard  Park  of  Boston.  Is  he  here?  Mr.  Dowden  of 
Massachusetts  and  Captain  Magill  of  New  York  will  do  the  honors. 
(Applause.) 

We  are  mighty  glad  to  welcome  Colonel  Ralph  T.  Ward  of  New 
York.  He  has  been  in  charge  of  the  survey  for  the  canal  across  the 
State  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Dowden  and  Mr.  Morgan  are  a  committee  to 
bring  Colonel  Ward  to  the  platform  (Applause).  The  United  States 
never  had  such  an  escort — probably  it  never  will  have  another  one  like 
it  (Laughter). 
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THE  CONVENTION 

President  Moore:  The  hour  of  ten  o'clock  having  arrived,  we 
declare  the  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper 
Waterways  Association  open  and  ready  for  business. 

The  Reverend  Percy  R.  Stockham,  Superintendent  of  the  Seamen's 
Church  Institute  of  Philadelphia,  familiar  with  the  ways  of  those  who 
navigate  the  high  seas  and  inland  waters,  will  kindly  invoke  the  Divine 
blessing. 

(The  invocation  was  then  pronounced.) 

President  Moore:  The  hotel  is  filled  with  delegates,  but  Philadel- 
phia evidently  is  a  little  too  rapid  for  them.  I  suppose  by  half-past  ten 
most  of  the  delegates  will  be  in.  Or  they  may  be  seeking  to  avoid  the 
annual  address  of  the  President.   But  we  must  proceed. 


TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL  ADDRESS 
of 

HON.  J.  HAMPTON  MOORE 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE 

Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  October  27,  1932 


Fellow  Members  and  Delegates: 

In  presenting  has  twenty-fifth  annual  report  of  the  activities  of  the 
Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association,  over  which,  by  your  election, 
he  has  presided  continuously  since  the  organization  in  1907,  your 
President  is  reminded  of  the  public-spirited  and  far-seeing  men,  most 
of  them  passed  on  to  their  reward,  who  founded  the  Association  in 
Philadelphia,  where  we  now  reassemble  a  quarter  of  a  century  after. 

They  were  men  of  high  purpose,  representative  of  all  the  Atlantic 
coastal  States;  volunteers  in  a  great  constructive  movement.  They 
were  actuated  by  the  transportation  needs  of  the  country,  which  were 
then  unequal  to  the  task  of  adequately  moving  the  country's  products, 
and  they  were  conscious  that  something  must  be  done  to  improve  trans- 
portation facilities,  especially  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

They  reasoned  for  the  improvement  generally  of  our  neglected 
rivers  and  harbors,  and  for  the  return  of  modernized,  artificial  water- 
ways to  take  the  place  of  the  ancient  canals  which  had  once  served  the 
people,  but  which  fell  into  disuse  with  the  advent  of  the  railroad.  They 
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had  in  mind  a  wider  and  freer  circulation  of  the  products  of  the  farm, 
the  forest,  the  mine  and  the  factory,  such  as  had  been  already  envision- 
ed by  the  people,  particularly  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  who  were  insist- 
ing upon  outlets  to  the  sea. 

The  formation  of  the  Association  in  Philadelphia  followed  water- 
way conferences  in  Trenton,  where  the  needs  of  the  Delaware  River 
and  its  tributaries  were  under  discussion.  Sufficient  attention  had  been 
drawn  to  the  conferences,  both  in  Trenton  and  Philadelphia,  to  bring 
to  the  latter  city  in  November,  1907,  a  remarkable  delegation  of  Con- 
gressmen, governors,  mayors  and  distinguished  men  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  cheered  on  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  a  firm  believer  in  the  value  and  national  advantage, 
both  for  commerce  and  defense,  of  the  splendid  natural  harbors  and 
rivers  of  the  United  States. 

Your  President  was  chosen  at  that  great  conference  to  head  the 
work  and  proceed  in  conjunction  with  the  State  representatives  on  the 
General  Board,  to  carry  out  the  work  outlined  by  the  founders. 

From  year  to  year,  as  this  voluntary  work  has  progressed,  through 
State  and  local  activities  and  with  the  support  of  Congress  and  the 
Army  engineers,  the  story  of  progress  has  been  told  at  our  annual  con- 
ventions and  in  our  annual  reports.  It  is  a  remarkable  story  which  can 
be  summed  up  in  a  brief  recital. 

Inadequate,  insufficient  for  modern  use,  and  practically  useless  as 
were  many  of  the  harbors  and  rivers  running  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in 
1907;  and  unconnected,  as  were  many  of  the  waterways  along  the  sea- 
board ;  and  privately  owned,  as  were  many  of  the  canals,  great  changes 
of  a  material  and  beneficial  nature  have  been  made. 

No  Cape  Cod  Canal  existed  twenty-five  years  ago.  Inspired  largely 
by  the  Association's  activities,  private  capital  ventured  to  construct  a 
canal  of  limited  dimensions  to  protect  navigation  from  the  menace  of 
the  long  and  dangerous  sail  around  the  Cape.  Then,  largely  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Association,  thie  Federal  Government  took  over  the 
canal,  improved  and  enlarged  it  and  made  it  free  of  tolls.  It  had 
served  the  Federal  Government  when  it  was  badly  needed  during  the 
war,  and  is  now  reducing  the  cost  of  transportation,  and  greatly  facili- 
tating commerce  and  the  exchange  of  commodities. 

The  approaches  to  New  York  Harbor,  the  greatest  of  all  our  har- 
bors, were  not  complete  in  1907;  nor  could  the  Hudson  River  be  safely 
navigated  by  vessels  of  ordinary  modern  draft.  The  Association  sup- 
ported every  effort  to  improve  New  York  Harbor  and  its  approaches 
from  all  directions,  and  stood  steadfastly  for  the  deepening  and  im- 
provement of  the  Hudson  River  to  its  present  depth  of  27  feet  to 
Albany. 

Moreover,  from  the  time  of  its  organization,  the  Association  has 
co-operated  in  the  work  of  extending  and  enlarging  the  New  York 
State  Barge  Canal  and  its  connections  with  the  Great  Lakes.   A  greater 
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business,  arising  from  the  whole  country,  has  resulted  from  these 
enterprises. 

In  1907  the  Delaware  River,  noble  stream  that  carried  more  com- 
merce many  times  over  than  did  "The  Father  of  Waters"  and  all  its 
tributaries  combined,  was  getting  along  with  a  26-foot  channel,  which 
barred  the  vessels  of  many  nations  from  the  Port  of  Philadelphia. 
There  were  islands  in  the  river  opposite  the  great  city.  Today  those 
islands  have  been  removed;  an  assured  channel  depth  of  35  feet  has 
been  secured  from  Philadelphia  to  the  sea,  and  successive  depths  of  12 
feet  from  6,  and  20  feet  from  12,  have  been  secured  for  the  upper 
Delaware  from  Philadelphia  to  the  City  of  Trenton. 

The  enterprising  people  of  Philadelphia  have  spent  $40,000,000  upon 
their  river  fronts,  including  the  Schuylkill — the  best  oil  carrier  in  the 
United  States. 

The  City  of  Trenton,  matching  the  Federal  Government's  appro- 
priation for  a  deeper  channel  to  that  city,  has  just  completed  a  marine 
terminal  at  the  head  of  navigation,  which  is  to  be  formally  dedicated 
during  the  period  of  this  convention. 

A  privately  owned  canal,  which  could  pass  vessels  only  of  smaller 
draft,  carried  the  waters  of  the  Delaware  into  those  of  Chesapeake  Bay 
twenty-five  years  ago.  A  long  agitation  in  Congress,  participated  in 
most  actively  by  members  of  this  Association,  led  to  the  taking  over 
of  the  old  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal  which  charged  tolls,  and 
the  substitution  under  Government  control  of  a  free  12-foot  waterway 
at  sea  level.  Larger  craft  are  now  using  this  waterway,  although  there 
is  a  demand  for  more  width  of  channel  and  a  greater  depth. 

Baltimore  was  clamoring  twenty-five  years  ago  for  deeper  water 
and  for  better  port  facilities.  Some  of  her  best  citizens  were  repre- 
sented in  the  great  convention  of  1907.  Today  Baltimore  has  one  of 
the  finest  harbors  along  the  coast,  with  protected  waterways  connecting 
with  the  Intra-Coastal  System  and  the  ocean. 

Two  privately  owned  canals  of  ancient  construction  carried  the 
waters  of  Hampton  Roads  down  from  Norfolk  through  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina  in  1907.  They,  too,  were  taken  over  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, while  the  early  agitation  for  improved  facilities  was  at  its 
height.  The  Federal  Government,  due  largely  to  the  initiative  and 
hard  work  of  Congressman  Small  of  North  Carolina,  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  this  Association,  took  over  the  Chesapeake  and  Albemarle 
Canal;  and  subsequently  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal,  planned  by  George 
Washington,  engineer,  was  also  taken  over.  Each  of  these  canals, 
vastly  improved  and  widening  the  commercial  influence,  are  now  in 
active  operation,  free  of  tolls.  At  the  beginning  of  the  work  of  this 
Association,  long  stretches  of  outside  sea  sailing,  at  great  risk  of  loss 
of  life,  had  to  be  undertaken  by  those  who  sought  the  South  in  small 
craft. 

The  Intra-Coastal  Waterway,  advocated  by  the  Association,  has 
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now  been  cut  through  with  a  channel  depth  of  12  feet  from  Bogue 
Sound,  North  Carolina,  to  the  Cape  Pear  River,  making  it  available  for 
small  craft  and  barges  that  should  not  attempt  the  sea  voyage,  and 
completing  an  .inland  channel  depth  at  12  feet  minimum,  all  the  way 
through  from  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  to  Wilmington,  North  Carolina. 

At  this  time  the  Intra-Coastal  Waterway  is  legislatively  provided 
for  from  the  Cape  Fear  River  to  Miami,  Florida,  and  ultimately  to  Key 
West.  Surveys  are  being  made  to  carry  it  across  the  State  of  Florida 
to  inland  waterways  along  the  Gulf,  stretching  westward  to  the 
Mississippi. 

The  only  link  in  the  entire  chain  from  Boston  and  the  Great  Lakes 
by  way  of  the  New  York  State  Barge  Canal  to  the  Hudson  River  and 
Florida,  that  is  not  yet  authorized  by  Congress  and  under  construction, 
is  the  so-called  "missing  link"  across  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  33  miles  from  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Delaware  to  the 
Port  of  New  York. 

There  is  now  an  existing  canal — the  Delaware  and  Raritan — about 
44  miles  long,  which  runs  from  Bordentown  on  the  Delaware  to  New 
Brunswick  on  the  Raritan.  The  heavy  tolls  fixed  by  the  railroad  com- 
pany which  operates  it,  the  numerous  locks  and  the  shallow  depth  of 
channel,  make  it  inadequate  to  profitable  modern  use.  Rumors  that 
an  attempt  will  be  made  to  abandon  this  canal,  although  it  is  subject 
to  a  lease  running  999  years,  have  disturbed  the  waterways  men  of 
New  Jersey  and  those  along  the  coast  who  are  interested  in  a  com- 
pleted Intra-Coastal  Waterway,  and  should  receive  attention  at  the 
hands  of  this  convention;  not  necessarily  because  of  early  premonitions 
in  this  regard,  but  because  an  adequate  canal  across  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  is  essential,  and  must  ultimately  be  built  in  the  interest  of  com- 
merce, life  saving  and  national  defense. 

This  Association  procured  authorization  for  surveys  for  an  adequate 
waterway  across  New  Jersey.  Congress  provided  that  a  survey,  which 
•is  now  under  way  and  which  we  hope  will  be  reported  upon  at  this 
convention,  should  contemplate  a  depth  of  25  feet  because  of  the  larger 
business  which  is  expected  to  arise  between  the  great  ports  of  Norfolk, 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Boston. 

In  view  of  the  achievements,  which  may  be  credited  largely  to  the 
activities  of  the  Association  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  it  would 
seem  appropriate  today  that  we  pay  tribute  to  the  founders  (some  of 
whom  abide  with  us  and  are  present  at  this  convention)  and  to  the 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  other  volunteer  workers  who  have  been 
co-operating  and  assisting  during  the  past  twenty-five  years  to  the  end 
that  the  great  project  of  the  Atlantic  Intra-Coastal  Waterway  shall  be 
completed. 

During  the  past  year  the  activities  of  the  Association  have  been 
limited,  partly  because  of  prevailing  economic  conditions;  but  work 
previously  appropriated  for  has  been  going  steadily  forward.  The 
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President  of  the  Association,  having  been  elected  Mayor  of  Philadelphia 
for  the  second  time,  has  been  unable,  owing  to  his  official  duties,  to 
attend  all  the  meetings  to  which  he  has  been  invited.  But  the 
directors  and  members  have  been  active  and  helpful  wherever  it  was 
possible  for  them  to  appear  in  support  of  their  home  projects  or  the 
general  project  and  those  arising  from  other  sections  of  the  country- 
co-operating  with  ours.  There  have  been  three  major  achievements 
since  the  convention  at  Boston  last  year.  The  12-foot  channel 
from  Beaufort,  North  Carolina,  to  Cape  Fear  River  was  cut  through 
and  a  large  celebration  was  held  at  Wilmington,  North  Carolina.  The 
12-foot  project  is  now  proceeding  southward  from  the  Cape  Fear. 

The  Port  of  Albany,  made  possible  by  the  deepening  of  the  Hudson 
to  27  feet,  was  opened  with  a  celebration  which  attracted  national  at- 
tention. Similarly,  the  20-foot  channel  of  the  Delaware  to  Trenton  was 
completed  and  celebrated,  and  a  marine  terminal  dedication  at  the  New 
Jersey  capital  is  scheduled  for  Saturday  of  this  week,  to  be  participated 
in  by  the  delegates  to  this  convention. 

The  survey  for  the  much-needed  canal  across  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  is  continuing,  and  surveys  for  a  cross-state  canal  in  Florida  are 
under  way. 

This  year's  work  upon  the  inland  waterways  of  the  country  has 
been  especially  helpful  in  the  matter  of  unemployment.  We  have  the 
authority  of  President  Hoover  for  stating  that  twice  as  much  work  of  a 
constructive  nature  has  been  done  upon  the  inland  waterways  of  the 
United  States  during  the  past  three  years  as  in  any  other  correspond- 
ing period  of  our  history. 

Opposition  to  appropriations  for  waterways,  especially  those  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  has  continued  to  come  from  propagandists  in- 
fluenced by  certain  railroads  and  their  agencies.  We  have  no  quarrel 
with  the  railroads — never  have  had  in  this  Association — except  to  wish 
them  well  and  to  urge  their  co-operation  with  the  waterways  of  the 
country.  We  have  stressed  co-ordination  in  every  possible  manner, 
but  despite  the  fact  that  the  greatest  competitor  of  the  railroad  today 
is  the  improved  highway,  we  still  hear  from  misguided  transportation, 
agencies  that  the  waterways  are  to  blame  for  the  troubles  of  the  rail- 
road. We  can  only  restate  our  interest  in  the  common  welfare,  our 
interest  in  commerce  and  national  defense  and  our  desire  for  the  co- 
ordination of  such  transportation  facilities  as  are  offered  by  both  rail, 
highway  and  water.  The  waterways  were  here  before  the  old  stage 
coach,  they  were  here  before  the  horse  car  or  the  underground  railway, 
or  the  trolley.  They  were  here  before  the  railroad  and  its  great  com- 
petitor, the  motor  car,  and  they  were  here  before  the  flying  machine; 
and  in  all  likelihood  they  will  be  here  after  every  other  transportation 
agency  has  passed  away. 

Congress  has  committed  itself  to  the  improvement  of  the  natural 
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waterways  of  the  country,  and  their  maintenance  for  national  progress, 
national  service  and  national  defense  must  continue. 

Our  final  word  is  one  of  appreciation  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of 
the  United  States  Army,  who,  by  authority  of  Congress,  under  the 
direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Chief  of  the 
Corps — who  is  with  us  today — for  their  efficiency  and  devotion  to  the 
great  constructive  work  assigned  to  and  carried  forward  by  them. 

We  are  not  unmindful  either  of  those  other  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  Treasury,  Navy,  Commerce  and  other  Departments, 
which  are  engaged  in  the  promotion  of  commerce  and  the  protection 
of  life  and  property  upon  the  rivers  and  harbors  of  the  Atlantic  Coast 
and  of  the  United  States.  (Applause.) 


President  Moore:  You  may  say  what  you  think  about  the  Army 
and  you  may  have  your  views  about  war,  but  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
of  the  United  States  Army  is  in  itself  a  unique  and  great  institution 
and,  to  the  credit  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  work  that  they  are 
doing  is  giving  employment  to  thousands  and  thousands.  I  think  we 
ought  to  give  a  hand  to  the  Engineers  who  are  represented  this  morn- 
ing by  their  Chief,  Major  General  Lytle  Brown  who  will  be  heard  later 
(Applause) . 

Captain  Bernard  will  please  come  forward  and  make  his  report  as 
Treasurer.  Captain  Bernard  is  known  to,  and  I  think  beloved  by,  all 
the  delegates  to  the  Convention  (Applause). 
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FINANCIAL  REPORT,  ATLANTIC  DEEPER 
WATERWAYS  ASSOCIATION 
William  E.  Bernard,  Treasurer 


RECEIPTS 

September  1,  1931,  Balance  on  hand  $1,240.55 

From  dues  1931-1932  $4,690.00 

From  contributions    815.00 

From  refunds  and  interest   34.74  5,539.74 


$6,780.29 

EXPENDITURES 
Account  Operating  Office  and  Traveling 

Expenses  $4,909.75 

Account  Boston  Convention   1,702.71 

Account  Hollywood  Arrangements    88.30  6,700.76 


Balance  cash  on  hand  in  bank  August  31,  1932  $  79.53 

Attest: 
W.  E.  BERNARD, 

Treasurer. 

Philadelphia,  Pa., 
August  31,  1932. 

President  Moore:  The  report  of  the  Treasurer  is  before  you.  What 
•is  your  pleasure? 

Captain  Magill  of  New  York:  I  move  it  be  accepted  with  thanks. 
Mr.  Reid  of  New  York:    I  second  the  motion. 

President  Moore:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  the  report 
of  the  Treasurer  be  accepted  with  thanks. 

Is  any  further  action  desired  in  the  matter?  Apparently  not.  All 
in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  report  with  the  thanks  of  the  Conven- 
tion to  Captain  Bernard,  say  "Aye";  those  opposed  say  "No". 

The  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  is  unanimously  adopted. 

(Captain  Bernard  at  this  point  made  certain  announcements  with 
respect  co  railroad  tickets.) 

President  Moore:  The  Chair  announces  that  State  delegations 
should  meet  to  nominate  their  candidates  for  Vice-President  and  repre- 
sentatives on  the  various  committees.  Each  delegation  may  announce 
now,  if  it  cares  to,  where  it  will  meet  so  that  all  interested  may  have 
fair  notice. 

Are  any  State  delegations  ready  to  make  annuoncements  now? 
(Various  representatives  made  appropriate  announcements  for  their 
States.) 
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Mr.  Small:  I  think  the  President  said  that  I  would  be  on  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions.  That  Committee  is  such  an  important  one 
that  I  would  like  to  make  a  brief  statement  now. 

I  understand  that  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  must  have  its 
report  in  tomorrow  and  not  wait  until  Saturday.  That  will  make  for 
haste  in  the  work  of  the  Committee  and  if  I  may  at  this  moment  do 
so,  I  request  the  Committee  to  meet  at  one-thirty  o'clock  in  Room 
216-217  of  this  hotel. 

President  Moore:    Kindly  take  notice  of  these  announcements. 

The  Chair  asks  the  Secretary  to  read  the  appointments-at-large  pro- 
vided for  in  the  By-Laws,  with  the  names  of  the  chairmen  of  the 
respective  committees. 

(The  personnel  of  committees-at-large  and  other  appointments  by 
the  Chair  under  the  rules  was  thereupon  read  by  Secretary  Lynch,  as 
follows:) 

COMMITTEES-AT-LARGE 

Committee  vn  Resolutions — Hon.  John  H.  Small,  North  Carolina, 
Chairman;  Captain  John  P.  Magill,  New  York;  H.  M.  Thompson,  Vir- 
ginia; Hon.  William  E.  Woollard,  New  York;  Colonel  S.  A.  Tubman, 
Maryland. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means — Hon.  Frederick  W.  Donnelly,  New 
Jersey,  Chairman;  J.  S.  W.  Holton,  Pennsylvania;  Charles  Warner, 
Delaware;  Hon.  James  H.  Preston,  Maryland;  Walter  Coachman, 
Florida. 

Committee  on  Time  and  Place — Frank  S.  Davis,  Massachusetts, 
Chairman;  Joseph  H.  Gunn,  New  Jersey;  Captain  L.  H.  G-arrison,  Dela- 
ware; Colonel  R.  Keith  Compton,  Virginia;  J.  H.  LeRoy,  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Committee  on  Credentials — Charles  E.  Reid,  New  York,  Chairman; 
James  A.  McGarry,  New  Jersey;  James  T.  Kernan,  Pennsylvania;  Willi- 
am T.  Budd,  Delaware;  A.  T.  LaVallette,  Virginia. 

Committee  on  Nomination  of  Officers — George  E.  Bates,  New  York, 
Chairman;  Harry  S.  Dowden,  Massachusetts;  A.  R.  Granger,  Penn- 
sylvania; M.  D.  Swisher,  Florida. 

Sergeants- At- Arms — William  W.  Morgan,  Pennsylvania;  Harry  S. 
Dowden,  Massachusetts;  John  C.  Hoster,  Pennsylvania. 

President  Moore:  Without  objection,  these  appointments  will  be 
regarded  as  confirmed. 

The  Chair  hears  no  objection  and  i.t  is  so  ordered. 
We  will  ask  the  gentlemen  named  to  proceed  to  their  respective 
duties.   The  committees-at-large  will  attach  to  themselves  those  named 
by  the  State  delegations  and  will  constitute  the  working  bodies  of  the 
Convention. 
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Mr.  Small's  announcement  has  been  made;  it  is  important.  Others 
will  make  their  announcements  later  on. 

The  Chair  recognizes  Judge  Woollard  of  New  York. 

Judge  Woollard:    I  offer  this  resolution,  Mr.  President: 

"That  all  resolutions  presented  to  the  Convention  may  be  read,  but 
shall  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  without  debate." 

Mr.  S.  A.  Thompson:    I  second  the  motion  of  Judge  Woollard. 

President  Moore:  The  purpose  of  this,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  to 
save  time.  Resolutions  may,  if  you  wish,  be  read  before  the  Conven- 
tion but,  to  save  time  and  discussion,  they  will  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions  where  they  may  be  debated  fully.  If,  when 
the  Committee  on  Resolutions  makes  its  report,  there  is  a  desire  for 
debate,  it  may  be  had. 

Are  you  ready  for  the  question? 

(The  question  was  called  for.) 

President  Moore:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  all  resolu- 
tions presented  to  the  Convention  may  be  read,  but  shall  be  presented 
to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  without  debate. 

Those  in  favor  will  say  "Aye";  those  opposed  will  say  "No". 

(The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted.) 

The  Chair  requests  Judge  Woollard  of  Albany,  New  York,  to  take 
the  Chair  at  this  time. 

(Judge  Woollard  assumed  place  on  the  platform.) 

President  Moore:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  present  your  Chairman 
for  the  rest  of  the  session,  Judge  William  E.  Woollard  of  New  York. 

Judge  Woollard:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  Mr.  President:  It  re- 
quires some  temerity  on  the  part  of  anyone  to  attempt  for  even  a  few 
moments  to  fill  the  shoes  of  our  most  perfect  chairman  and  presiding 
officer,  the  Honorable  J.  Hampton  Moore  (Applause). 

I  think  that  fourteen  years  in  Congress  would  develop  any  weakness 
a  man  might  have. 

Every  time  Mr.  Moore  has  presented  me  heretofore  he  has  referred 
to  me  as  "handsome".  It  began  to  get  under  my  skin.  I  have  been 
advocating  the  Mayor  for  the  nomination  to  head  our  national  ticket 
for  some  time  and  I  was  going  to  warn  him  if  he  referred  to  me  an 
that  fashion  any  more  I  would  withdraw  my  advocacy  (Applause  and 
laughter) . 

It  was  most  interesting  to  listen  to  the  report  of  the  President.  I 
was  thinking  that  that  is  a  most  important  document;  it  is  really  the 
history  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  of  the  development  of  inland 
waterways  as  well  as  of  the  development  of  rivers  and  harbors  connect- 
ing therewith. 

I  come  from  Albany  where  we  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  efforts  of  this 
Association.  We  came  to  this  Association  at  the  beginning  in  our  efforts 
to  deepen  and  widen  the  channel  in  the  Upper  Hudson  and  we  did  not 
come  here  in  vain.   The  help  of  this  Association  and  of  President  Moore 
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was  most  instrumental  and  today  I  think  as  we  left  Albany  we  had  six 
ocean-going  ships  in  the  harbor,  a  really  remarkable  development. 

For  the  Chief  Executive  of  our  Nation  we  all  have  the  greatest 
respect.  That  hard-working  Executive  has  taken  the  time  to  send  to 
our  President  a  letter,  an  unusual  letter.  I  have  a  copy  of  the  letter 
here  and  I  would  like  to  call  upon  our  friend,  John  P.  Magill  of  New 
York  to  read  it.  (Applause). 

(Captain  Magill  read  the  following  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.) 

THE  WHITE  HOUSE 
Washington 

October  25,  1932 

My  dear  Mr.  Mayor: 

I  will  be  obliged  if  you  will  express  my  cordial  greetings 
to  the  Waterways  Convention  in  Philadelphia.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  natural  water  channels  with  which  the  United 
States  is  so  richly  blessed  has  for  many  years  been  an  active 
interest  with  me.  They  provide  an  economical  means  of 
transportation  of  bulk  goods  that  is  of  immense  benefit  to 
farmers  and  the  heavy  industries.  These  benefits  reflect  to 
the  whole  nation  in  increased  buying  power  of  the  agricultural 
communities  and  in  lessened  costs  to  the  consumers.  Twice 
as  much  work  on  these  inland  waterways  has  been  accomplished 
in  the  last  three  years  as  in  any  comparable  period  in  our 
history. 

We  have  new  problems  before  us  in  the  matter  of  water- 
ways. We  must  work  out  the  problem  of  regulation  of  trans- 
portation by  water:  First,  because  the  cut-throat  competi- 
tion now  going  on  in  certain  cases  is  making  impossible  the 
entry  and  maintenance  of  adequate  services  upon  these  chan- 
nels. And  second,  this  cut-throat  competition  is  not  only 
injuring  waterway  traffic  itself  but  it  is  damaging  our  other 
great  arm  of  transportation,  that  is  the  railways.  There  is  a 
place  for  both  of  these  in  our  system,  and  their  development 
can  be  made  of  mutual  interest.  A  study  of  these  problems  by 
your  Association  would  be  a  contribution  to  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  the  waterways  and  the  securing  of  the  advantages 
which  they  offer. 

I  wish  you  success  in  your  labors  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  these  great  national  services. 

Yours  faithfully, 

HERBERT  HOOVER 

Honorable  J.  Hampton  Moore 
Mayor 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Chairman:  I  take  it,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  it  is  your 
wish  that  the  letter  be  spread  upon  the  minutes? 

Captain  Magill:    Speaking  for  the  Association,  it  is,  sir. 
The  Chairman:    It  will  be  done. 

Our  next  speaker  is  from  the  "City  of  the  bean  and  the  cod".  The 
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rest  of  that  verse,  I  think,  has  something  in  it  about  the  Lowell's 
speaking  only  to  "the  Cabots  and  the  Cabots  speaking  only  to  God. 

Our  friend,  Frank  S.  Davis,  always  has  something  interesting  to  say. 
He  is  head  of  the  Maritime  Association  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  is  our  next  speaker.  He  will  address  us  on  the  subject: 
"Boston  and  New  England  Waterways". 


BOSTON  AND  NEW  ENGLAND  WATERWAYS 
Address:   Frank  S.  Davis,  Manager,  Maritime  Association, 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mb.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  President,  delegates  to  the  Conven- 
tion: 

When  our  President,  last  evening,  issued  his  instructions  for  the 
delegates  to  report  at  ten  o'clock  this  morning,  I  noticed  with  quite  a 
little  interest  that  the  majority  of  those  present  were  the  ladies. 

Now,  this  morning,  the  ladies  are  here  but  not  in  such  numbers  as 
they  were  last  night,  but  the  majority  of  the  audience  this  morning 
consists  of  the  men. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  can  only  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  ladies 
went  home  and  told  their  men  folks  to  report  at  ten  o'clock  and  they, 
being  good  soldiers,  are  here.    (Applause  and  laughter). 

If  the  ladies  who  were  here  last  evening  were  present,  these  vacant 
chairs  would  be  filled  and  I,  for  one,  would  have  the  inspiration  they 
always  give  to  me  by  their  gracious  presence. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Mr.  Moore,  President  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper 
Waterways  Association,  I  have  the  honor  to  bring  to  you  the  greetings 
of  His  Excellency,  Governor  Ely  of  Massachusetts,  and  those  of  His 
Honor,  James  M.  Curley,  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  represent  the  Boston  Port  Authority  and  the 
Maritime  Association  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  this 
Convention  (Applause). 

Now,  if  I  had  my  way,  and  had  the  honor  to  be  named  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Time  and  Place,  I  would  have  every  annual  con- 
vention of  this  splendid  Organization  held  in  the  City  of  Boston  (Ap- 
plause). 

I  will  tell  you  why:  It  is  rather  a  selfish  ambition  in  some  respects, 
but  first,  I  consider  it  a  very  great  honor  to  have  the  delegates  to  the 
Conventions  of  this  Association,  and  your  distinguished  President,  as  the 
guests  of  our  City  and,  second,  there  is  a  real  dollars  and  cents  value 
in  having  the  Conventions  of  this  Organization  in  any  city  in  any  State 
of  this  country. 

As  a  result  of  last  year's  convention  dn  Boston,  and  with  the 
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assistance  of  the  distinguished  officers  of  this  Association,  the  House 
Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors  has  tentatively  approved  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  Cape  Cod  Canal  that  had  been 
recommended  by  the  War  Department  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $23,250, 
000,  and  about  which  the  next  speaker  will  tell  you  with  authority. 

And  the  same  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  for 
the  same  reason,  has  tentatively  approved  a  plan  for  the  enlargement 
of  the  Quarantine  Area  in  Boston  Harbor,  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Boston  Inner  Harbor  Channel,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $4,800,000. 

Quite  recently  the  Government  appropriated  for  emergency  main- 
tenance $277,000  to  straighten  out  the  approaches  and  to  widen  the 
approaches  to  the  Sagamore  Bridge  in  the  Cape  Cod  Canal,  a  very 
dangerous  spot  in  the  Canal. 

Very  substantial  appropriations  have  also  been  made  for  the  im- 
provement of  Taunton  River  and  Lynn  Harbor. 

So,  you  see,  all  of  these  improvements  of  New  England  waterways 
having  been  obtained  after  last  year's  Convention  of  this  Association 
in  Boston,  ought  to  make  every  community  on  the  entire  Seaboard, 
from  Maine  to  Florida,  anxious  to  have  a  Convention  of  this  Organiza- 
tion. 

I  have  stated  the  practical  things  which  resulted  from  the  Conven- 
tion held  in  Boston  last  year.  I  might  add  that,  almost  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  Convention,  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  perhaps 
due  to  impressions  made  upon  our  Governor  when  he  addressed  the 
delegates,  has  appropriated  $250,000  to  build  a  State  pier  near  the 
westerly  entrance  of  the  Cape  Cod  Canal.  It  is  expected  that  that  will 
do  much  to  develop  Cape  Cod  and  Southeast  Massachusetts. 

We  are  very  grateful  for  the  assistance  rendered  by  the  Atlantic 
Deeper  Waterways  Association  and  to  its  distinguished  President  and 
the  Honorable  John  H.  Small  we  extend  our  thanks  for  having  secured 
these  benefits  for  New  England  waterways. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  ask  to  be  forgiven  by  you  and  the  delegates 
if  my  talk  this  morning  takes  on  a  rather  serious  vein. 

I  am  greatly  impressed  with  the  fact  that  this  organization  was 
launched  twenty-five  years  ago  in  this  very  hall,  and  that  some  of  the 
officers  and  members  have  stuck  steadfastly  to  the  affairs  and  the 
activities  of  the  Association  during  this  twenty-five  year  period.  It 
started  the  great  inland  waterways  project,  which  the  Association  has 
sponsored  and  vigorously  promoted,  from  Maine  to  Florida  but,  Mr. 
Chairman,  do  we  realize  that  it  is  now  practically  eighty-five  per  cent 
completed  and  that  we  are  facing  a  crisis  in  connection  with  that  water- 
way and  that  unless  we  work  with  vigor,  unless  we  revive  the  interest 
and  corral  the  activity  and  support  of  others,  unless  that  is  taken  up 
at  this  time,  the  work  of  the  Association  for  twenty-five  years  is  in 
serious  jeopardy  as  I  see  dt. 

I  will  tell  you  why: 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  fair-minded  man  who  is 
interested  in  transportation  that  the  railroads  are  confronted  by  a 
serious  problem.  It  would  not  do  the  waterways  any  good,  it  certainly 
would  be  a  tragedy  for  the  country  if  the  railroads  fail  to  carry  out 
their  part  of  the  transportation  requirements  of  this  country.  There- 
fore, I  am  of  the  firm  belief  that  the  time  has  come  when  we  men  of 
the  waterways  must  turn  our  minds  to  finding  a  solution  of  the  rail- 
road problem  that  was  suggested  in  the  letter  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  that  was  read  this  morning.  I  think  we  are  better 
able  to  do  it  than  the  railroad  men  themselves. 

In  recent  years,  yes,  within  twelve  years,  as  you  heard  Dr.  MacElwee 
last  night  explain,  a  new  type  of  dieselized  vessel  is  being  operated 
between  the  Great  Lakes  ports  and  the  ports  of  the  Atlantic  Seaboard. 
I  happen  to  know  of  one  cargo  of  sugar  that  was  handled  in  one  of 
these  boats  from  a  refinery  in  Boston  to  Milwaukee  and  that  the  saving 
to  the  shipper  on  that  cargo  was  equivalent  to  $3.40  per  ton  compared 
with  the  lowest  rate  that  could  be  secured  by  the  lowest  rail  and  Lake 
route  between  Boston  and  the  Northwest.  $3.40  a  ton  or  17  y2  cents 
per  one  hundred  pounds  was  saved  on  this  single  cargo. 

You  may  have  observed  the  publicity  that  has  been  given  to  the 
sea  train  service,  the  peculiar  type  of  vessel  that  has  been  used  in  that 
service,  where  a  loaded  freight  car  is  picked  up  and  put  on  the  boat 
bodily  and  taken  to  New  Orleans  by  way  of  Havana  and  the  railroads 
admit  that  carload  freight  handled  in  that  way  may  be  transported  at 
less  cost  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans  than  they  could  transport  it 
over  their  own  rails. 

What  have  the  railroads  done  to  meet  their  conditions?  I  think, 
sometimes,  they  confine  their  efforts  to  the  spreading  of  propaganda 
against  the  waterways  and  highways  and  the  facilities  of  modern 
transportation  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  should  seek  to  adopt  in 
any  efforts  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  rail  transportation. 

I  am  going  to  make  this  suggestion;  it  is  a  little  far  removed  from 
the  topic  of  New  England  waterways,  but  I  feel  the  need  of  solving 
this  national  transportation  problem  strongly.  The  matter  I  shall 
discuss,  of  course,  will  be  presented  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions, 
for  I  know  full  well  that  a  resolution  was  adopted  this  morning  requir- 
ing that  all  resolutions  be  submitted  in  writing  to  the  Resolutions 
Committee,  so  my  statement  will  be  only  suggestive.  Anybody  engaged 
in  the  transportation  business  knows  from  observation  and  experience 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  so  overloaded  that  it  has 
too  much  to  do  to  do  anything  very  well.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a 
reorganization  of  the  entire  regulatory  system  of  our  Government  for 
the  regulation  of  transportation  and  it  may  well  be  a  reorganized  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  but  whatever  body  is  decided  upon  as 
best  qualified  to  handle  our  national  transportation  problem  should  be 
so  comprehensive  that  it  can  be  subdivided  and,  if  the  time  comes  when 
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the  waterway  men  must  yield  something  they  have  always  protested, 
such  as  Federal  regulation  of  port  to  port  rates,  the  regulatory  body 
could  control  and  coordinate  all  forms  of  transportation  and  not  pick 
on  water  transportation  alone  (Applause). 

I  did  not  intend  to  say  much  about  the  Cape  Cod  Canal  because 
the  following  speaker,  Colonel  Park,  the  District  Engineer  at  Boston, 
has  jurisdiction  over  all  the  waterways,  harbors  and  rivers,  between 
Eastport,  Maine,  and  Cape  Cod.  He  will  have  direct  supervision  over 
the  carrying  out  of  the  comprehensive  plan  recommended  by  the  War 
Department  and  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors  of 
the  House  of  Representative  for  the  improvement  of  the  Canal,  but 
I  will  say  this:  that  were  it  not  for  the  Cape  Cod  Canal  and  for  the 
favorable  rates,  and  the  superior  service  afforded  by  the  coastwise  lines 
that  operate  through  the  Canal,  were  it  not  for  these,  our  New  England 
industries  would  have  been  further  distressed  than  they  are  in  this 
period  of  depression.  The  value  of  this  coastwise  service  to  New 
England  industries  as  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  1932,  compared  with  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year, 
despite  the  general  depression  and  that  commerce  as  a  whole  seriously 
declined,  the  increase  in  volume  of  cargo  handled  through  the  Cape 
Cod  Canal  amounted  to  44,552  tons.  It  was  a  veritable  life-saver  to 
our  New  England  industries. 

I  want  that  to  sink  in  right  here,  because  some  day  we  shall  see  the 
type  of  dieselized  steamer  or  vessel  that  was  described  by  Dr.  Mac- 
Elwee  in  his  address  last  evening,  handling  cargoes  directly  between 
every  port  on  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  and  every  port  on  the  Great  Lakes 
at  substantial  savings  in  transportation  costs  to  the  industries  of  the 
Eastern  Seaboard  and  to  the  agriculturalists  of  the  interior. 

We  must  therefore  strive  to  obtain  a  depth  for  the  inland  water- 
ways that  will  provide  safe  navigation  facilities  for  these  new  type 
Dieselized  vessels. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Waterway  project,  is  a  very  lively  topic  just  now 
in  New  England.  I  am  glad  to  bring  the  message  to  this  organization 
that  the  Maritime  Association  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  itself  are  now  definitely  on 
record  as  opposed  to  carrying  out  that  project  (Applause).  They  do 
not  believe  that  the  Government  should  embark  on  such  a  gigantic 
undertaking  calling  for  the  expenditure  of  such  a  large  amount  of  public 
funds  under  conditions  that  confront  this  country  at  this  time  (Ap- 
plause) . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  my  twenty  minutes  are  consumed,  and  I  am 
going  to  close  by  stating  what  has  seemed  to  me  a  message  of  optimism: 

New  England  was  first  to  feel  the  depression,  so,  at  least,  it  is 
generally  understood,  and  New  England  I  think  is  now  first  to  be  fairly 
well  started  on  the  way  to  recovery. 

Our  principal  industries  in  Massachusetts,  such  as  cotton  and  woolen 
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manufactures,  boots  and  shoes,  paper  and  wood  pulp,  using  those  as  an 
illustration,  the  wage-earners  in  those  industries  increased  from  seven 
per  cent  to  forty-four  per  cent  in  August  compared  with  July,  and 
eight  per  cent  to  fifty-four  per  cent,  varying  .in  the  different  industries, 
in  September,  compared  with  August. 

The  Massachusetts  Department  of  Labor  and  Industries,  reports  an 
increase  of  seventy-five  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-two  factory 
wage  earners  for  September  over  July,  or  23.4  per  cent,  and  an  increase 
in  the  weekly  payrolls  for  September  over  July  amounting  to  $1,497, 
453,  or  28.7  per  cent. 

So,  you  see  Massachusetts  at  least  is  showing  definite  signs  of 
recovery  from  the  depression. 

In  Rhode  Island,  the  increased  employees  for  219  plants,  only  one- 
sixth  of  the  total,  amounted  to  12,928  or  31.5  per  cent  increase. 

The  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association,  Mr.  President,  so  far 
as  our  section  is  concerned,  may  be  fairly  credited  with  having  made 
a  very  substantial  contribution  to  our  gain  in  fighting  the  depression. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing,  may  I  express  the  hope  that  this  Conven- 
tion, marking  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  your 
organization,  will  also  mark  your  ultimate  election  as  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  (Applause). 

Chairman  Woollaed:  As  I  predicted,  our  frdend,  Frank  Davis  did 
not  disappoint  us.  Considering  his  wonderful  store  of  knowledge  on 
all  transportation  problems  and  his  own  personal  ability,  he  was  bound 
to  be  interesting,  and  now  with  his  note  of  optimism  I  think  it  is  just 
splendid  in  him  to  tell  us  about  it  at  this  time  and  we  are  grateful  to 
him  for  giving  his  time  and  preparing  these  notes  in  this  very  inform- 
ing address. 

The  next  speaker  to  be  considered  and  from  whom  we  will  hear  is 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Richard  Park,  who  will  speak  to  us  on  "The  Cape 
Cod  Canal  Improvement". 

Most  of  us  remember  all  about  it  and  how  private  capital  was  enlist- 
ed to  begin  it,  and  we  have  been  acquainted  with  its  stages  of  develop- 
ment since  its  inception  and  know  of  its  great  value  to  Coastal  trans- 
portation. 

The  proper  person  to  treat  the  subject,  of  course,  would  be  the 
District  Engineer  in  charge  at  Boston  and  from  an  Army  Engineer  we 
always  get  facts,  real  facts.  We  get  more  practical  statements  than  we 
do  theories  and  it  is  with  real  pleasure  that  I  present  to  you  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Park  at  this  time. 
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THE  CAPE  COD  CANAL  IMPROVEMENT 

Address,  Lieutenant- Colonel  Richard  Park,  U.  S.  Army, 
District  Engineer. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Park:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen 
of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association: 

When  this  subject  was  assigned  to  me  I  received  a  letter  from  your 
President  asking  me  to  "bring  the  Cape  Cod  Canal  up  to  date."  I  wish 
I  could  bring  the  Cape  Cod  Canal  up  to  date. 

When  General  Brown  recommended  the  project  for  the  improvement 
of  the  Cape  Cod  Canal  two  years  ago,  I  had  hoped  that  by  this  time 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  would  be  at  work  improving  the  Canal,  to  its 
new  project  dimensions. 

You  know  that  no  project  has  as  yet  been  authorized,  but  we  hope 
that  with  the  splendid  assistance  of  your  President  and  your  Organiza- 
tion that  in  the  next  session  of  Congress  the  project  will  be  authorized 
and  the  money  appropriated  to  carry  it  through. 

You  all  know  that  the  narrow  strip  of  the  Cape  through  which  the 
Cape  Cod  Canal  crosses  in  the  center  stretches — between  Sandwich  on 
the  east  and  Buzzards  Bay  on  the  west.  This  (indicating)  is  an  air- 
plane photograph  greatly  enlarged. 

The  black  portion  of  the  photograph  on  the  right  is  Cape  Cod  Bay; 
the  water  of  the  Canal  is  the  long  narrow  black  strip  there  (indicating) 
and  Buzzards  Bay  is  on  the  left  (indicating). 

That  water  area  looks  unduly  wide.  I  think  when  it  was  photo- 
graphed  it  was  about  225  feet  wide.  It  was  viewed  from  the  air  but 
the  channel  through  there  (indicating)  is  only  about  one-half  that 
strip;  the  channel  now  is  one  hundred  feet  wide  at  the  bottom. 

Therefore,  do  not  picture  large  ships  taking  up  only  one-quarter  of 
that  picture;  they  take  up  three-quarters  of  the  middle  one-third  of 
that  strip. 

You  will  notice  the  breakwater  on  the  north  bank,  on  the  east 
(indicating)  and  here  is  a  white  strip  two  miles  west  of  the  entrance 
showing  the  Sagamore  Bridge  (indicating)  then  on  through  the  Nar- 
rows here  (indicating).  Over  to  the  west  end  is  the  other  drawbridge. 
This  crossing  on  the  left  (indicating)  is  the  railroad  bridge  and  this 
(indicating)  is  Buzzards  Bay. 

The  Canal  is  one  hundred  feet  wide  in  that  section  (indicating). 
It  is  widened  somewhat  in  the  approaches  on  each  end. 

There  is  a  difference  in  the  tide  at  the  two  ends.  At  times  there  is 
a  head  as  great  as  7.5  feet.  Then  the  water  rushes  from  the  high  end 
to  the  low  end  and  that  means  currents,  disastrous  currents.  At  times 
they  run  up  to  six  knots.  These  currents  are  bad  in  two  principal  ways: 
One  is  that  it  makes  navigation  of  the  Canal  extremely  difficult  for  the 
large  vessels  and  extremely  slow  for  the  small  ones.   But  you  have  the 
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outside  route  and  navigation  between  Boston  and  the  rest  of  the 
Atlantic  Coast  can  proceed  around  the  outside  route  which  is  by  the 
shortest  outside  route  sixty-six  miles  longer,  but  that  is  not  the  worst 
feature : 

When  these  currents  rush  madly  at  times  through  the  Cape  Cod 
Canal,  there  is  a  constant  breaking  down  of  the  banks.  Large  vessels 
as  they  proceed,  particularly  against  the  rapid  currents,  wash  down  the 
banks,  and  the  sand  trdckles  into  the  prism  proper  and  it  is  carried  on 
by  the  current  throughout  the  Canal,  causing  shoals.  Nobody  realizes 
how  difficult  it  is  for  the  larger  vessels  to  transit  the  Canal  except  those 
who  pilot  them  through. 

The  first  time  I  traveled  through  the  Canal  on  a  5,000-ton  ship  of 
the  Eastern  Steamship  Company  I  was  astounded  that  they  made  it 
safely.  It  requires  marvelous  skill  on  the  part  of  the  pilots  to  thread 
that  stream  with  the  rapid  currents  existing  there. 

In  an  open  canal  the  sand  will  always  be  eroded,  it  will  always  be 
carried  into  the  current.  We  are  trying  to  revet  the  banks  so  that 
less  of  the  material  will  wash  into  the  current  and  less  will  have  to  be 
dredged  out.  Notwithstanding  that,  we  will  always  have  those  great 
under  water  sections  below  the  revetment  where  these  currents,  so  long 
as  they  exist,  will  continue  to  move  the  sand  back  and  forth  in  the 
prism  and  we  will  never  have  a  stable  waterway. 

Were  the  materials  uniform,  it  might  become  stable  in  time.  As  it 
is,  it  can  never  become  a  permanent  uniform  channel  with  current 
passing  through  it.  That  is  a  fact  that  has  been  recognized  by  the 
Army  Engineers  and  a  lock  canal  is  provided  for  in  the  project. 

When  General  Brown  submitted  his  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
sending  to  Congress  the  project  for  the  Cape  Cod  Canal,  he  said:  "The 
Canal  does  not  afford  in  its  present  condition  a  safe  and  satisfactory 
route  for  navigation.  I  am  convinced  that  it  can  be  made  satisfactory 
only  through  the  construction  of  a  tide  lock  to  eliminate  the  strong 
tidal  currents  which  not  only  make  navigation  difficult  and  dangerous 
but  also  interfere  with  the  proper  maintenance  and  improvement  of 
the  Canal." 

The  "project"  is  contained  in  this  little  book  of  114  pages.  Twenty 
minutes  is  too  small  an  allowance  of  time  to  discuss  it  in  detail,  Mr. 
President,  but  I  will  point  out  the  essential  features  of  the  proposed 
improvement: 

Consider  the  canal  as  shown  in  the  photograph  widened  about  one- 
half  as  much  again  and  you  will  get  a  fair  idea  of  the  way  it  will  look 
when  it  is  dredged  to  the  width  of  250  feet  on  the  bottom,  which  is 
the  width  proposed  to  Congress;  250  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  more 
than  two  and  a  half  times  wider  than  it  is  now  on  the  bottom.  That 
won't  make  it  two  and  a  half  times  wider  on  top,  because  this  erosion 
I  have  spoken  about  has  already  taken  away  considerable  of  the 
material  above  the  water  line,  the  mean  tide  line. 
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About  half  way  between  the  breakwater  on  the  eastern  side  and  the 
first  joint  on  the  map,  running  vertically  up  and  down,  there  is  a  little 
white  space  on  the  north  bank.  In  that  locality  we  propose  to  locate 
the  lock.  The  lock  will  be  110  feet  wide  and  1,000  feet  long.  It  will 
have  forty  feet  over  the  sill  at  mean  low  water.  The  dimensions  of  the 
lock  of  the  Panama  Canal  are  the  same. 

By  no  means  is  this  a  structure  of  the  magnitude  of  the  locks  of  the 
Panama  Canal  however,  because  the  lift  is  so  slight,  only  about  seven 
or  eight  feet  maximum. 

I  have  had  prepared  and  there  is  hung  on  the  left  of  the  photograph 
of  the  Canal  (indicating)  a  rough  diagram  of  the  lock  as  I  have  sent 
it  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  suggesting  approval.  I  have  not  heard 
from  the  Chief  of  Engineers  yet  as  to  how  that  plan  stands,  but  it  is 
the  only  scheme  I  can  show  you  at  the  present  time  to  give  you  an 
idea  of  our  plans,  and  I  think  that  something  like  that  will  undoubtedly 
be  approved. 

The  diagram  shows  the  accommodation  in  the  lock  chamber  of  a 
ship  600  by  75  feet  in  the  water  area  which  I  have  had  colored. 

The  little  black  object  about  one  foot  west  of  the  ship  and  east  of 
the  ship  are  the  two  sets  of  miter  gates  which  would  be  in  that  position 
when  the  water  is  higher  on  the  left;  we  will  say  that  the  water  is 
now  higher  on  the  west,  and  that  the  ship  is  in  this  position. 

In  this  sketch  I  have  indicated  roughly  the  various  culverts  running 
through  the  headworks. 

Suppose  that  the  ship  is  entering  from  the  right  at  low  level.  The 
gates  on  the  right  have  been  closed  against  it  and  the  valves  in  the 
culverts  on  the  right  are  shut  and  the  water  comes  in  from  the  left 
and  the  ship  rises;  then  the  gates  on  the  left  are  opened  and  away 
goes  our  ship  to  Buzzards  Bay  and  New  York. 

There  were  many  reasons  for  building  the  Cape  Cod  Canal  in  the 
first  place.  There  were  many  good  reasons  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
recommending  that  the  Government  take  over  and  operate  the  Caps 
Cod  Canal,  but  I  only  have  time  to  mention  a  few  of  the  key  reasons: 

When  the  ships  are  compelled  to  pass  outside  Nantucket  or  through 
the  Nantucket  Sound  route,  they  are  subject  to  all  the  danger  of  an  ex- 
posed route  and  to  bad  fog  conditions  which  are  prevalent  about  fifteen 
per  cent  of  the  time,  and  they  are  subject  to  wreckage  due  to  storm, 
and  there  have  been  losses  of  life. 

Ships  that  can  pass  through  the  Canal  save  sixty-six  miles  by  the 
shortest  outside  route. 

There  is  a  tonnage  passing  outside  the  Cape  of  something  like 
23,000,000  gross  tons  of  shipping.  There  is  a  tonnage  passing  through 
the  Cape  Cod  Canal  at  the  present  time  of  something  like  10,000,000 
gross  tons  of  shipping. 

Now,  I  am  speaking  of  the  gross  registered  tonnage  of  the  ships. 
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There  is  a  cargo  tonnage  passing  through  the  Canal  of  something 
like  2,500,000  tons  per  year. 

We  do  not  know  what  the  cargo  tonnage  is  that  passes  outside 
accurately,  but  my  guess  is  that  at  least  there  are  10,000,000  cargo  tons 
of  the  commerce  carried  in  those  23,000,000  gross  tons  of  shipping  that 
would  seek  the  route  by  the  improved  Cape  Cod  Canal. 

That  was  a  guess  I  made  in  Boston  the  other  day;  I  think  I  have 
substantiated  it  in  another  way. 

In  going  over  the  records  of  the  non-metallic  commerce  in  and  out 
of  Boston,  coal,  oil,  gasoline,  and  so  forth,  I  found  that  from  1928  to 
1932,  there  has  been  an  average  cargo  tonnage  of  this  nature  of  approxi- 
mately 10,000,000  outside. 

The  sort  of  carrier  used  in  the  coal  and  oil  trade  outside,  can  readily 
pass  through  the  improved  Cape  Cod  Canal  and  most  of  them  will  use  it. 

Therefore,  I  think  very  conservative  the  estimate  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  that  at  least  6,000,000  cargo  tons,  more  than  passes  now 
through  the  Canal  will  pass  through  it  with  thirty  feet  of  water  and 
a  250-foot  width,  provided  the  lock  is  constructed  and  the  waters  are 
stilled. 

On  Sunday  a  fishing  boat  carrying  fifty  thousand  pounds  of  mackerel 
was  sent  from  the  Boston  area  to  the  New  York  market.  They  claimed 
mackerel  were  worth  more  in  New  York.  I  know  that  they  were  worth 
one  cent  in  Boston.  Boston  mackerel  is  the  finest  that  can  be  purchased 
for  home  table  consumption.  That  boat  was  held  up  at  the  west  end 
of  the  Canal  for  three  hours  because  the  Canal,  in  its  present  condition, 
is  a  one-way  canal.  Traffic  was  entering  from  the  other  end.  They 
could  not  pass.  It  is  not  feasible  to  work  it  two  ways  because  the 
danger  of  wrecks  in  the  Canal  is  so  great  and  so  constant  that  only 
under  the  most  exceptional  circumstances  is  two-way  traffic  approved. 
In  any  event,  it  would  be  too  late  for  the  mackerel  boat  to  reach  the 
New  York  market  so  they  had  to  turn  around  and  proceed  back  to 
Boston  and  sell  the  mackerel  for  one  cent  a  pound  and  they  claimed 
they  lost  two  thousand  dollars  on  that  one  trip,  and  that  loss  must  be 
laid  to  the  present  condition  of  the  Canal. 

That  -is  an  incident,  and  a  very  recent  one,  of  the  savings  that  will 
result  as  soon  as  the  Canal  is  improved  in  accordance  with  the  new 
project. 

I  have  prepared  and  there  is  hanging  on  the  right  here  (indicating) 
a  rather  interesting  chart.  The  figures  down  below  are  the  years.  Those 
on  the  right  read  in  millions.  Those  on  the  left  read  in  thousands. 
That  curve  shows  gross  registered  tons  of  shipping.  There  are  some- 
where between  nine  and  ten  million  passing  through  the  Canal.  Note 
the  drop  since  1930  in  vessel  tonnage,  in  passengers  carried  and  in 
gross  tonnage. .  But  here  is  the  interesting  part  of  that  chart,  if  you 
will  note  the  cargo  tonnage  of  1932,  the  1932  commerce  is  increasing. 
It  is  increasing  from  month  to  month,  slightly  it  is  true,  but  it  is 
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better  than  holding  its  own  and  I  think  our  forecast  is  correct  that 
the  total  for  the  year  1932  will  show  a  slightly  greater  total  of  cargo 
tonnage  through  the  Canal  than  for  1931.* 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the  cargo  in  and  out  of  Boston 
for  the  last  four  years  has  been  better  than  17,000,000  cargo  tons.  In 
1929  it  was  19,000,000. 

I  also  forecast  that  the  tonnage  in  and  out  of  Boston  should  be 
close  to  16,000,000  for  1932. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  unable  to  bring  the  Cape  Cod  Canal  "up 
to  date",  but  with  respect  to  the  preparatory  work  that  has  been  done, 
that  chart  illustrates  pretty  well  the  progress  of  the  work  of  preparing 
the  plans  for  the  locks.  All  the  Canal  strip  has  been  surveyed  accurate- 
ly on  a  scale  of  one  inch  to  a  hundred  feet.  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying 
that  plans  and  specifications  for  the  dredging  could  be  sent  out  to 
prospective  bidders  within  a  very  few  days  from  the  date  the  appropria- 
tions were  passed  and  work  could  start  within  sixty  days.  In  other 
words,  if  the  appropriations  were  made  available  today  I  think  we 
could  let  the  contract  and  start  working  on  the  lock  within  120  days. 

I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  present  the  subject  (Applause). 

President  Moore:  In  the  temporary  absence  of  Judge  Woollard, 
the  President  will  resume  the  Chair. 

The  Chair  invites  to  the  platform  Major  Wheeler  of  North  Carolina. 

You  may  remember  our  Wilmington  Convention,  and  the  fine  time 
we  had  there.  That's  where  we  first  met  Major  Wheeler.  (Applause.) 

Is  Dr.  Hoyt  in  the  hall? 

Colonel  Earl  I.  Brown,  known  to  all  of  us  in  this  section  of  the 
country!    We  ask  him  to  come  forward!  (Applause.) 

Major  Young  of  Norfolk  seems  a  little  reticent.  Come  to  the  plat- 
form please,  Major. 

Is  Commander  Ridgely  of  the  Coast  Guard  in  the  hall? 

We  will  proceed  with  the  exercises.  And  at  this  time  I  will  make  the 
request  again  that  you  be  here  promptly  at  two  o'clock  this  afternoon 
so  that  no  time  will  be  lost  in  proceeding  with  the  business  in  hand. 

I  will  now  turn  the  gavel  over  to  Judge  Woollard  and  ask  him  to 
present  Colonel  Ward,  U.  S.  A.,  our  esteemed  engineer  from  New  York. 

Judge  Woollard:  The  next  address  will  be  on  the  subject  of  "New 
Jersey  Canal  Survey",  and  will  be  delivered  to  you  by  Colonel  Ralph 
T.  Ward,  District  Engineer  of  New  York,  with  whom  you  are  all  ac- 
quainted and  for  whom  we  have  great  respect,  (Applause). 


*Editor's  Note:  January,  1933;  it  has. 
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NEW  JERSEY  CANAL  SURVEY 
Address — Colonel  Ralph  T.  Ward,  U.  S.  A.  District  Engineer 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Colonel  Ward:  Mr.  Moore,  Delegates  and  Guests  of  the  Atlantic 
Deeper  Waterways  Association: 

My  area  of  operation,  the  Second  New  York  District,  includes  the 
waterways  on  the  western  of  mainland  side  of  the  port  of  New  York 
and  that  portion  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  traversed  by  the  route 
of  the  New  Jersey  Canal. 

As  to  the  progress  of  the  River  and  Harbor  works  under  my  charge : 
I  take  pleasure  in  reporting  that  the  calendar  year  1932  sees  the  com- 
pletion of  all  the  major  projects  authorized  by  Congress  for  the  Second 
New  York  District.  These  are  the  30  mile,  30  feet  by  400  feet  channel 
around  Staten  Island,  the  30  foot  project  in  the  Lower  Passaic  River, 
the  10  foot  project  in  the  Upper  Passaic  River,  and  the  12  foot  projects 
in  the  Raritan  and  South  Rivers. 

The  most  important  new  project  is  one  for  deepening  and  widening 
the  New  York  and  New  Jersey  Channel  or  the  waterway  joining  Lower 
New  York  Bay  with  Upper  New  York  Bay  by  way  of  Arthur  Kill  and 
Kill  Van  Kull.  In  July  the  Board  of  Engineers  passed  favorably  upon 
the  preliminary  examination  and  directed  a  survey  to  determine  the 
costs.  This  work  is  well  under  way;  the  improvements  desired  by 
local  interests  will  cost  over  $40,000,000.  This  may  appear  large  until 
you  consider  that  the  present  waterway  with  a  depth  of  30  feet  carries 
annually  nearly  50  million  tons  of  freight  and  that  large  areas  of 
waterfront  are  now  undeveloped  all  easily  served  by  railroads  and 
highways  west  of  the  Hudson,  Hackensack  and  Passaic  Rivers. 

In  fact  as  far  as  the  work  in  the  Second  District  is  concerned  unless 
Congress  in  the  near  future  authorizes  additional  improvements — the 
district  will  have  no  new  work  and  will  be  on  a  maintenance  basis  only. 

Now,  as  to  the  New  Jersey  Canal.  This  proposed  canal  joining  the 
Port  of  New  York  and  the  Port  of  Philadelphia  is  the  one  remaining 
section  of  the  Intracoastal  Waterway  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  for  which 
Congress  has  as  yet  failed  to  authorize  construction. 

Colonel  E.  I.  Brown  of  Philadelphia,  Captain  H.  O.  Tunis,  of  Wil- 
mington, Delaware,  and  I  are  members  of  a  special  board  preparing  a 
report  upon  the  route  and  cost  of  a  waterway  at  least  25  feet  deep 
across  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

The  directive  for  this  report  is  found  not  in  the  preliminary  exami- 
nation and  survey  section  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Bill  of  1930  but  in 
the  section  devoted  to  authorized  projects.  I  have  no  doubt  that  when 
the  time  comes  the  argument  can  be  advanced  perhaps  by  your  associa- 
tion that  the  New  Jersey  Canal  is  in  the  authorized  project  rather  than 
in  the  examination  and  survey  status. 
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As  to  route:  The  results  of  our  sub-surface  examinations  shows 
that  the  best  route  for  a  canal  follows  the  general  lines  selected  by  the 
original  board  over  20  years  ago.  We  are  considering  two  slight 
changes.  One  a  shift  to  the  southeast  of  Old  Bridge  to  avoid  the  Perth 
Amboy  Water  System.  The  other  a  slight  shift  from  Jamesburg  west 
to  get  a  better  alignment,  to  simplify  highway  changes  and  to  avoid  a 
low  lying  soft  area  that  might  cause  trouble  in  the  deep  cut  through 
the  high  ground  in  that  vicinity. 

As  to  types  of  canals:  we  feel  that  we  must  submit  costs  for  both 
a  sea  level  canal  and  a  lock  canal.  The  sea  level  canal  must  probably 
include  a  tidal  lock.  The  lock  canal  will  have  a  summit  level  of  about 
50  feet  and  obtain  its  supply  of  water  by  pumping  rather  than  by 
gravity. 

Studies  as  to  direction  of  tidal  flow  and  to  increase  in  the  salinity 
of  the  Delaware  River  while  not  yet  complete  indicate  a  possible 
dangerous  tendency  which  of  course  operates  in  favor  of  the  lock  canal. 

The  provision  for  a  canal  at  least  25  feet  deep  definitely  defines  the 
waterway  as  a  ship  canal  rather  than  a  barge  canal.  As  such  it  has 
been  necessary  to  consider  widths  and  depths  sufficient  to  insure 
reasonably  free  navigation  for  modern  freight  carriers.  Our  studies 
show  that  a  bottom  width  of  250  feet  and  a  navigable  depth  of  30  feet 
must  receive  serious  consideration. 

As  to  costs:  The  excavation  involved  in  the  land  cut  across  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  is  the  major  item  of  the  cost  in  any  canal.  And 
in  this  excavation  the  bottom  width  is  the  controlling  factor.  The 
approximate  amount  of  excavation  involved  in  the  two  types  of  canal 
with  a  bottom  width  of  250  feet  and  a  navigable  depth  of  30  feet  are 
approximately  300  million  cubic  yards  for  the  sea  level  canal  and  about 
40%  less  for  the  lock  canal.  The  costs  of  excavation  alone  are  not  far 
from  one  hundred  million  dollars. 

Your  remaining  link  in  the  intracoastal  waterway  can  certainly  be 
classified  as  a  major  engineering  operation.  (Applause.) 


Chairman  Woollard:  I  feel  that  I  am  speaking  for  everyone  when 
I  say  that  we  are  very  grateful  to  Colonel  Ward  for  his  very  excellent 
address. 

For  those  of  us  who  have  been  going  up  and  down  the  Coast  for  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  or  the  major  portion  of  it,  we  have  acquired  a 
very  thorough  education  on  waterway  projects  and  the  development 
going  on  along  the  Coast,  and  from  the  very  best  sources,  too. 

These  engineers  have  accurate  information.  They  do  not  deal  in 
generalities.  They  give  us  the  facts.  They  give  us  the  practical  ideas, 
and  I  guess  only  a  few  of  us  who  have  attempted  addresses  of  this 
nature  can  fully  appreciate  the  amount  of  time  it  takes  and  the  effort 
and  the  knowledge  that  is  necessary  to  present  these  subjects  so 
thoroughly. 
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Is  Mr.  McGann  present? 

I  am  afraid  we  will  have  to  defer  his  address  until  later,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Now,  that  seems  to  conclude  the  presentations  of  the  morning. 
Are  there  any  announcements? 

(Various  announcements  were  made  by  Captain  Bernard.) 
President  Moore:    The  Convention  will  now  stand  in  recess  until 
two  o'clock  this  afternoon. 
Please  be  prompt! 

(Thereupon  recess  was  taken  as  indicated.) 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  OCTOBER  27,  1932 

The  delegates  to  the  Convention  and  their  guests  assembled  in  the 
Ballroom  of  the  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel  at  two  o'clock  p.  m.,  Thurs- 
day, October  27,  1932,  whereupon  the  following  proceedings  and  trans- 
actions were  had: 


PROCEEDINGS  AND  TRANSACTIONS 

President  Moore:    Colonel  Earl  I.  Brown,  will  you  please  come 
forward?  (Applause). 
Colonel  E.  J.  Dent? 

Major  Gordon  R.  Young?  Mr.  Smith,  will  you  kindly  escort  Major 
Young  forward? 

Major  Raymond  A.  Wheeler. 

Notice,  gentlemen,  Mr.  Roy  Smith  of  Albany  (Applause). 

Colonel  Augustine  Royall  of  Virginia.  Raise  your  eyes  and  make 
your  salutation — the  last  remnant  of  the  Confederacy  (Applause) ;  don't 
talk  now,  but  just  look  at  the  ladies,  Colonel  (Applause). 

Captain  Randolph  Ridgely,  Jr.,  of  the  United  States  Coast  Guard 
(Applause). 

I  will  ask  Dr.  MacElwee  to  come  with  you  to  the  platform  (Ap- 
plause. 

Joseph  H.  McGann,  the  fine  young  gentleman  who  was  called  for 
this  morning  so  often  and  who  has  been  for  many  years  Secretary  of 
the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Captain  Bernard,  will  you  escort  Mr.  McGann  to  the  platform  (Ap- 
plause) . 

Is  the  Mayor  of  Augusta,  Georgia,  present?  (Applause). 

We  have  the  honor  of  having  other  mayors  with  us  this  afternoon. 

I  know  a  number  expected  to  be  with  us.  Mayor  Blair  of  Wilming- 
ton was  unavoidably  detained  from  the  Convention,  but  we  all  have 
happy  thoughts  of  our  meeting  in  his  city  (Applause). 
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As  we  are  now  free  from  mayoralty  influence,  I  will  present  as  the 
first  speaker  this  afternoon,  a  gentleman  who  has  been  with  us  on 
other  occasions  and  with  whom  we  have  had  very  pleasant  personal 
associations  for  many  years,  a  constructor  and  builder  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  War  and  a  good  fighter  when  need  comes  in  that  regard.  He 
has  worked  long  and  faithfully  with  us  on  the  Delaware  River;  he 
completed  the  twenty-foot  channel  to  Trenton  which  you  heard  about, 
and  superintended  the  construction  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware 
waterway.  These  are  but  a  few  of  his  accomplishments.  I  could 
enumerate  more,  but  will  not  at  this  time.  Colonel  Earl  I  Brown  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  District  Engineer  of  Philadelphia  (Applause). 


THE  DELAWARE  RIVER,  NORTH  AND  SOUTH 
Address:  Colonel  Earl  I.  Brown,  U.  S.  A. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

The  Delaware  River,  a  part  of  your  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways 
system,  next  in  order  after  the  so-called  "missing  link"  of  the  New 
Jersey  Canal,  of  which  Colonel  Ward  spoke  this  morning,  is  an  import- 
ant thoroughfare.  The  Delaware  River  carries  the  route  of  the  Canal 
down  to  a  point  past  Wilmington  where  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware 
Canal,  which  has  already  been  completed  and  is  in  operation,  joins  on 
and  carries  the  route  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

I  understand  the  itinerary  which  is  provided  for  the  Saturday  trip 
will  take  you  over  the  portion  of  the  Delaware  River  lying  between 
Trenton  and  Philadelphia.  I  am  sure  you  will  find  the  trip  a  very 
interesting  one  and  I  can  assure  you  that  scenically  it  is  very  pretty; 
you  will  find  below  Trenton,  at  Bordentown,  the  point  where  the  pro- 
posed Canal  was  expected  to  join  the  Delaware  River.  The  Department 
has  recently  dredged  this  portion  of  the  river  from  Philadelphia  to 
Trenton  to  twenty  feet. 

In  case  the  Canal  across  New  Jersey  should  be  provided,  it  will  be 
necessary  therefore  to  increase  the  depth  of  the  river  to  whatever  depth 
is  provided  for  in  the  Cross- Jersey  Canal. 

The  estimates  and  plans  for  carrying  out  the  work  proposed  in  the 
Canal  will  include  such  work  as  may  be  found  necessary  in  the  Dela- 
ware River. 

At  Philadelphia  and  from  Philadelphia  to  the  sea  the  river  needs  no 
further  work,  so  far  as  any  relationship  to  the  proposed  deeper  water- 
ways is  concerned.  The  channel  is  now  thirty-five  feet  deep,  eight 
hundred  feet  wide  from  Philadelphia  to  the  sea,  and  affords  a  fine 
avenue  for  commerce,  but  at  Delaware  City,  which  is  located  about 
forty  miles  below  Philadelphia  where  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware 
Canal  begins  and  goes  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  the  channel  is  twelve 
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feet  deep  and  ninety  feet  wide,  which  is  the  depth  which  is  authorized 
up  to  the  present  time  for  most  of  the  deeper  waterways. 

There  is,  however,  a  movement  on  foot  for  a  larger  canal  to  provide 
better  and  deeper  communication  between  the  Chesapeake  and  the 
Delaware.  It  is  expected  that  if  a  twenty-five  foot  channel  be  provided 
across  New  Jersey  it  must  necessarily  entail  an  equal  depth  if  not  a 
greater  one  between  the  Delaware  and  the  Chesapeake  which  would 
provide  then  a  deep-water  route  inside,  protected,  from  New  York  past 
Philadelphia  to  Baltimore  and  thence  out  to  the  sea  again  through 
the  Chesapeake. 

An  improvement  of  this  character  would  be  considerable  and  would 
have  great  influence,  especially  when  you  consider  the  present  tendency 
of  commerce  in  the  routing  of  ships  between  ports;  there  is  being  a 
change  made  in  the  method  of  loading  ships  and  in  their  dispatch. 
They  are  not  being  loaded  or  consigned  to  a  single  port,  but  usually 
they  will  carry  cargo  which  is  to  be  distributed  between  one  or  more 
ports  where  it  will  be  partly  unloaded  at  one  port  and  then  they  will 
carry  the  remainder  to  another  port  and  possibly  to  a  third  port,  distri- 
buting the  cargo  between  three  ports  or  more  with  a  necessary  repeti- 
tion of  that  process  in  loading  partially  at  one  port  and  with  an 
additional  loading  at  another  port,  and  so  forth,  so  that  a  vessel  in 
unloading  may  visit  three  ports  to  unload  and  go  back  over  the  same 
route  to  the  same  three  ports  to  take  on  an  outbound  cargo. 

You  can  see  what  it  will  mean  to  those  ports,  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia and  Baltimore,  which  are  the  principal  ports  on  the  North  Atlantic 
Coast  and  you  can  appreciate  what  a  great  value  the  inside  route  would 
be  to  a  vessel  picking  up  its  cargo  at  different  points  in  that  manner. 

That,  to  my  mind,  is  one  of  the  principal  arguments  in  favor  of 
providing  this  line  of  interior  communication  between  the  principal 
ports.  A  ship  that  has  to  touch  at  those  three  ports,  for  instance,  leaves 
New  York  and  goes  south  to  the  Delaware  capes  and  retraces  its  steps 
back  to  the  north,  going  up  the  Delaware  River  to  Philadelphia.  Sup- 
pose it  wants  to  go  from  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore.  It  must  go  a  long 
distance  to  the  south,  to  the  Virginia  capes,  and  retrace  its  steps  back 
to  the  north  along  the  long  route  of  the  Chesapeake,  before  it  reaches 
Baltimore. 

An  inside  route  would  save  that  ship  possibly  three  days  time  and, 
valuing  simply  the  time  of  the  ship  alone  at  $400  a  day,  you  could  see 
for  every  ship  that  had  to  make  such  a  trip,  there  would  be  a  consider- 
able saving. 

That  line  of  investigation  is  being  pursued  in  connection  with  our 
studies,  and  we  hope  it  will  develop  some  very  interesting  information. 

I  have  just  given  you  a  bare  outline  of  that  point  of  view  and  we 
hope  to  enlarge  upon  it  in  our  report  to  Congress. 

I  thought  perhaps  this  afternoon  as  long  as  there  is  nothing  more 
to  be  done  on  this  part  of  the  waterway  project  of  any  considerable 
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magnitude  at  the  present  time,  and  as  long  as  I  cannot  tell  you  what  I 
propose  to  do  more  than  I  have,  I  will  show  you  a  little  of  what  we 
have  done  in  the  past. 

Colonel  Park,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  morning  was  invited  to 
"bring  the  Cape  Cod  Canal"  along  with  him;  he  could  not  do  it.  I 
will  try  to  bring  some  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal  to  you 
and  let  you  see  what  it  is  like  and  I  will  show  you  some  pictures  of 
the  Canal  as  it  is  today.  (Applause.) 

(Colonel  Brown  proceeded  then  to  exhibit  some  lantern  slides 
which  he  interpreted  as  they  were  shown  to  the  audience.) 

Colonel  Brown:    I  thank  you. 

President  Moore:  We  wish  to  thank  Colonel  Brown.  You  have 
illuminated  the  situation. 

After  this  very  pleasant  talk  of  Colonel  Brown's  the  Chair  will 
carry  you  to  the  Virginia  waters,  a  very  interesting  and  historic  part 
of  the  inland  waterways  system,  taking  us  into  the  old  Chesapeake  and 
Albemarle  Canal,  and  the  Dismal  Swamp.  I  present  to  you  Major 
Gordon  R.  Young,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  work  and  has  been  for 
several  years.  Major  Young  has  had  a  wide  experience  on  both  coasts. 
(Applause). 


INLAND  WATERWAYS  THROUGH  VIRGINIA  AND 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
Address:  Major  Gordon  R.  Young,  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  think  this  is  about  the  fifth  time  in  five  years  that  the  District 
Engineer  of  Norfolk  has  been  called  on  to  discuss  with  you  the  inland 
waterways  of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas. 

I  am  not  sure  that  the  plan  has  not  some  advantages.  This  is  a 
very  important  system  of  waterways,  and  it  makes  it  possible  for  us 
to  give  you  a  series  of  annual  progress  reports  on  the  development  of 
the  system. 

I,  myself,  I  believe,  am  committing  my  third  offense  before  the 
organization.   I  know  that  Colonel  Jewett  came  before  you  twice. 

Since,  however,  you  have  heard  so  much  of  the  section,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  give  a  complete  description  of  the  complex  net  of  water- 
ways in  the  Norfolk  District.  I  propose,  instead,  to  give  you  a  progress 
report  on  the  work,  and  to  indicate  what  has  gone  on  in  the  past  year, 
since  your  last  meeting. 

The  two  most  important  jobs  have  been  the  construction  of  the  big 
new  lock  south  of  Norfolk,  at  Great  Bridge  on  the  main  Intracoastal 
Waterway,  and  the  work  completed  and  planned  on  the  Dismal  Swamp 
canal.    I  will  refer  to  these  briefly. 
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The  guard  lock  on  Great  Bridge  has  been  previously  discussed  before 
the  Association.  When  the  200-mile  waterway  from  Norfolk  to  Beau- 
fort, North  Carolina,  was  put  through  about  twenty  years  ago,  the 
Government  bought  up  and  modernized  a  portion  of  the  old  Albe- 
marle and  Chesapeake  Canal,  then  sixty  years  old.  That  canal  had  a 
tidal  lock  in  it.  I  do  not  know  why  they  built  it  in  the  first  place,  but 
I  think  it  was  because  they  feared  dangerous  currents  if  the  canal 
were  left  open. 

When  we  took  over  the  Canal,  we  found  out  that  the  current  would 
be  nothing  to  worry  about  if  we  took  the  lock  out.  We  took  it  out, 
opened  the  waterway,  and  put  through  a  channel  twelve  feet  deep  by  nine- 
ty feet  on  the  bottom.  It  is  excellent  for  navigation.  But  unfortunately  it 
resulted,  or  is  alleged  to  have  resulted,  in  the  movement  of  salt  water 
and  contaminated  water  from  Norfolk  Harbor  to  the  northern  sounds 
of  North  Carolina;  with  the  result,  it  was  claimed,  that  the  aquatic 
vegetation  was  destroyed,  and  that  the  wild  fowl  which  had  come  there 
in  winter,  and  had  largely  served  as  an  economic  support  to  the  com- 
munity, were  being  driven  away. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  agitation,  and  an  elaborate  investigation 
was  made.  Finally  Congress  concluded  to  rebuild  the  lock,  only  in  a 
new  fashion.  We  would,  in  any  case,  have  had  to  rebuild  the  lock;  the 
old  one  was  only  forty  feet  by  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  absolutely 
unsuited  to  modern  needs. 

The  new  lock  was  accordingly  built,  and  has  been  opened  for  navi- 
gation. 

I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  had  a  job  that  was  such  a  nuisance,  and 
at  the  same  time  was  so  interesting,  considering  the  comparatively 
limited  amount  of  money  spent.  Congress  had  done  a  very  exceptional 
thing:  it  had  prescribed  that  the  cost  should  not  exceed  the  sum  named, 
$500,000.  This  of  course  meant  that,  if  it  cost  $500,001,  I  would  go  to 
jail.  We  kept  it  within  the  limit,  but  it  involved  some  very  careful 
and  rather  original  designing. 

The  lock  itself  somewhat  resembles  that  proposed  Cape  Cod  Canal 
lock,  a  picture  of  which  Colonel  Park  showed  you  this  morning.  There 
is  a  difference  in  layout  of  the  culverts,  and  in  other  details,  but  it  is 
essentially  the  same  type. 

Your  interest  in  the  matter  is  primarily  as  regards  navigation.  A 
good  deal  of  concern  has  been  expressed  about  the  lock,  to  the  effect 
that  it  might  interfere  seriously  with  navigation.  I  am  glad  to  report 
to  you  that  these  fears  have  not  been  realized.  The  size  was  increased 
several  times  in  the  tentative  design,  and  was  increased  further,  as  to 
length  and  depth  over  the  sills,  in  the  final  design — without,  however, 
increasing  the  cost.  It  is  now  600  feet  by  75  feet  by  16  feet:  the  same 
length  as  the  Ohio  River  locks,  narrower  than  them,  but  deeper. 

Boats  are  passed  through  on  an  average  high  tide  (the  slowest 
condition)  in  fourteen  minutes.    It  requires  forty-five  seconds  to  close 
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one  gate,  forty-five  seconds  to  open  the  other,  and  some  five  minutes 
to  fill  the  lock;  the  rest  of  the  time  is  spent  by  the  boat  in  passing 
through.  The  boats  would  in  any  case  take  a  few  minutes  to  pass 
through,  since  they  are  and  always  have  been  required  to  stop  at  that 
point  and  turn  in  their  record  of  frei-ght  carried.  I  doubt,  therefore, 
whether  the  net  delay  to  navigation  averages  more  than  seven  or  eight 
minutes  per  unit,  which  is  a  very  small  matter  on  a  waterway  two 
hundred  miles  long. 

We  have  passed  through  the  lock,  on  a  single  lockage,  the  heaviest 
unit  that  has  so  far  presented  itself — a  large-size  towboat  and  two 
large  barges — and  we  can  pass  through,  at  a  single  lockage,  units  twice 
the  size  of  this. 

I  believe  that  you,  need  not  concern  yourselves  about  the  lock,  as 
to  danger  or  delay  to  navigation.    It  is  operating  very  nicely. 

I  may  say  also  that,  during  the  entire  period  of  construction,  navi- 
gation was  not  delayed  or  hampered  for  one  moment.  A  by-pass  for 
navigation  was  prepared  in  advance,  and  left  open  until  the  lock  was 
in  operating  condition. 

That  job,  I  think,  concludes  everything  that  is  to  be  done  on  the 
main  waterway  from  Norfolk  to  Beaufort. 

From  Beaufort  on,  the  waterway  connects  with  another  series  of 
waterways  to  the  south,  which  I  understand  Major  Wheeler  will 
describe  to  you  shortly. 

Our  other  job  this  past  year,  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal,  is  the  chan- 
nel that  serves  western  Albemarle  Sound  and  Elizabeth  City,  an  im- 
portant lumber-producing  point.  The  canal  is  about  a  hundred  years 
old.  It  was  bought  by  the  Federal  Government  two  years  ago.  When 
we  took  it  over,  it  was  in  terrible  shape;  it  worked,  but  that  was  about 
all  that  could  be  said  for  it.  So  far  we  have  pulled  a  quantity  of  snags, 
cleaned  the  canal  banks,  policed  it  up,  made  necessary  repairs  on  the 
locks,  and  modernized  the  feeder  system  that  delivers  water  from  Lake 
Drummond.  The  Canal  still  has  a  six-foot  governing  depth,  instead  of 
the  nine  feet  prescribed  by  Congress,  and  movement  on  it  is  hampered 
by  two  antiquated  bridges,  considerably  worse  than  the  worst  of  those 
that  Colonel  Brown  showed  you.  However,  we  have  the  money  and  the 
authority  for  dredging  the  Canal  to  the  project  depth  of  nine  feet, 
with  about  two  feet  overdepth,  and  for  building  two  modern  bascule 
bridges. 

We  are  now  designing  the  bridges.  We  are  all  set  for  the  dredging. 
Work  on  both  will  start  next  spring,  and  be  completed  in  a  year.  When 
it  is  done,  you  will  have  a  nice  waterway,  fifty  feet  wide  and  ten  feet 
deep,  with  no  serious  obstructions  in  it,  and  with  two  locks  of  a  fair 
size.  While  it  will  not,  in  all  likelihood,  attain  the  importance  of  the 
main  waterway,  it  should  develop  a  very  respectable  commerce,  largely 
lumber  and  farm  products,  and  perform  an  important  service  to  certain 
sections  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia. 
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The  results  of  our  work  have  not  yet  shown  themselves,  and  could 
not  have  been  expected  to  show  themselves,  in  the  commerce  of  the 
Canal,  which  is  still  on  a  pre-War  scale. 

Those,  then,  are  the  two  principal  jobs  that  we  have  undertaken  and 
put  through,  in  the  Norfolk  District,  in  the  past  year. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  again  the  importance, 
not  only  locally  but  nationally,  of  the  waterway  from  Norfolk  to  Beau- 
fort. It  is  one  of  five  or  six  waterways,  which  radiate  from  the  Hamp- 
ton Roads  ports — Newport  News,  Norfolk,  Portsmouth  and  Berkley.  It 
performs  a  very  important  function  in  making  and  keeping  those  ports 
what  they  are.  It  is  also  an  excellent  example  of  what  the  moderniza- 
tion of  a  waterway  will  do,  in  developing  commerce. 

I  do  not  want  to  bore  you  with  statistics,  but  there  are  two  figures 
that  are  of  much  interest.  In  1915,  before  effective  modernization  was 
undertaken,  the  commerce  was  90,000  tons  and  the  value  under  $2,000, 
000.  It  had  held  to  those  figures,  more  or  less,  over  a  long  period.  In 
1929,  fourteen  years  later,  following  modernization,  the  commerce  had 
grown  to  700,000  tons,  and  the  value  had  grown  to  $30,000,000.  In 
other  words,  the  tonnage  had  multiplied  by  eight,  and  the  value  by 
sixteen. 

My  predecessor,  Colonel  Jewett,  made  a  careful  economic  computa- 
tion four  years  ago,  which  showed  a  saving  to  the  nation,  in  reduced 
freight  rates  and  transportation  charges,  on  that  section  of  thle  water- 
way, sufficient  to  pay  four  per  cent  interest  and  two  per  cent  amortiza- 
tion on  all  money  put  in  it,  to  pay  all  operating  and  maintenance  costs, 
and  to  yield  a  dividend  to  the  nation  of  nine  per  cent  on  the  first  cost. 
This  is  an  excellent  showing  for  an  inland  waterway. 

The  whole  history  of  the  project  shows  the  desirability,  in  proper 
times  and  places,  of  bringing  our  waterways  up  to  date.  It  disposes 
completely  of  the  argument  that,  because  a  particular  waterway  is  too 
antiquated  to  pay,  waterways  in  principle  are  obsolete. 

It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  be  here,  as  always.  If  Norfolk  is 
called  on  for  a  progress  report  next  year,  I  hope  it  will  be  possible  to 
make  one  showing  an  equal  advance  in  waterway  development.  (Ap- 
plause.) 


Peesident  Moore:  Colonel  Young  has  carried  us  cleverly  along  and 
brought  us  to  date,  so  far  as  the  improvements  made  in  his  district 
are  concerned. 

Now,  we  will  go  a  little  farther  South  and  call  on  Major  Raymond 
A.  Wheeler  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  who  will  discuss  "Cape  Fear 
River  and  Approaches". 

Major  Wheeler  was  brought  up  from  the  Panama  Canal  to  take 
charge  of  the  Cape  Fear  River  improvement  about  the  time  of  our 
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convention  in  Wilmington  two  years  ago,  and  he  was  already  on  the 
the  job  and  taking  hold  vigorously. 

Under  his  administration,  the  twelve-foot  channel  in  the  Cape  Fear 
River  was  completed,  and  a  celebration  was  held  to  which  I  referred  in 
my  annual  address. 

We  are  glad  to  have  Major  Wheeler  here  and  thank  him  for  bring- 
ing his  good  wife  (Applause). 


CAPE  FEAR  RIVER  AND  APPROACHES 
Address:  Major  Raymond  A.  Wheeler,  U.  S.  A.,  District 
Engineer,  Wilmington,  North  Carolina. 

On  June  third  of  this  year,  the  City  of  Wilmington,  North  Carolina, 
celebrated  two  important  events,  the  completion  of  the  30-foot  project 
in  the  Cape  Fear  River  from  Wilmington  to  the  sea,  and,  the  opening 
of  the  inland  waterway  from  the  Cape  Fear  River  to  the  north.  It  was 
an  historic  occasion  for  that  hospitable  City  and  a  most  interesting  and 
enjoyable  one  for  its  visitors  and  its  honored  guests. 

Chief  among  the  latter  was  to  have  been  the  efficient  and  popular 
President  of  this  Association  and  the  Honorable  Mayor  of  this  great 
City  but,  duty  called,  and  at  the  last  minute,  need  for  his  personal 
supervision  over  budget  matters  prevented  his  acceptance.  He  was 
well  represented,  however,  by  a  distinguished  friend  of  waterways,  the 
Honorable  John  H.  Small. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  the  celebration  to  inform  North  Carolina 
business  and  industrial  interests  of  the  advantages  of  the  Port  of 
Wilmington  and  to  that  end,  invitations  were  extended  by  mail  and 
by  personal  visits,  to  leaders  in  business  and  industry  throughout  the 
entire  area  of  the  local  territory  served  by  the  Port.  In  connection 
with  the  extent  of  this  area  where  freight  rates  favor  commerce  through 
the  Port  of  Wilmington,  it  is  an  important  fact  that  eighteen  of  the 
twenty-one  cities  in  North  Carolina  whose  population  exceed  10,000  are 
located  therein. 

With  their  usual  hospitality  and  attention  to  detail,  the  official, 
civic,  and  business  organizations  of  the  City  of  Wilmington,  combined 
to  provide  both  an  instructive  visit  in  the  inspection  of  the  harbor, 
wharves,  warehouses,  rail  and  water  terminal  facilities,  and  of  sections 
of  the  inland  waterway  and  Cape  Fear  River — and  also  a  pleasant  one — 
in  the  splendid  dinner  consisting  entirely  of  North  Carolina  products 
followed  by  entertaining  and  instructive  talks  from  such  well-known 
speakers  as  General  Brown,  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  the  Honorable 
John  H.  Small  and  Mayor  W.  H.  Blair,  of  Wilmington. 

Wilmington  is  the  deep-water  port  of  North  Carolina.    For  over 
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one  hundred  years,  the  Cape  Fear  River  has  been  under  improvement 
by  the  Federal  Government,  the  project  depths  beginning  with  nine 
feet  back  in  1829  and  increasing  as  the  years  went  by  with  the  increase 
in  size  of  ocean  carriers  until  1930  when  the  30-foot  project  was 
authorized.  This  project  was  completed  in  the  early  part  of  1932.  The 
commercial  tonnage  on  the  Cape  Fear  for  the  calendar  year  1931  was 
up  to  the  average  for  the  past  five  years  but  the  total  value  was  off  over 
fifty  per  cent.  About  one  fourth  of  the  tonnage  was  foreign,  and  three 
fourths,  coastwise.  Since  the  inland  waterway  was  not  open  during 
1931,  the  coastwise  commerce,  of  course,  was  transported  in  ocean 
carriers. 

The  completion  of  the  inland  waterway  to  the  Cape  Fear  River  was 
celebrated  with  considerable  enthusiasm  because  it  fulfilled  a  desire 
and  a  need  that  had  existed  for  so  long.  The  question  of  opening  inland 
communication  for  steam  navigation  from  Chesapeake  Bay  to  Charles- 
ton has  been  under  consideration  by  the  Federal  Government  for  ninety- 
five  years  and  by  local  interests,  for  years  before  that  time.  Inland 
water  communication  is  not  yet  completely  established  to  Charleston 
but  the  channel  is  now  finished  throughout  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

Entire  credit  must  be  given  to  the  State  of  North  Carolina  for 
providing  compliance  with  the  local  cooperation  requirements  of  the 
law  for  the  waterway  south  of  Beaufort.  By  authority  of  an  act  of  its 
General  Assembly,  the  State  of  North  Carolina  acquired  title  to  the 
entire  right  of  way,  conveyed  same  to  the  United  States  and  agreed  to 
construct,  maintain  and  operate  all  bridges  across  the  waterway.  This 
prompt  and  effective  compliance  with  the  local  cooperation  provisions 
made  it  possible  to  obtain  funds  from  the  emergency  appropriation  of 
December,  1930,  and  thereby  secure  a  completed  waterway  several  years 
earlier. 

Major  Young  of  the  Norfolk  District  has  discussed  the  inland  water- 
way to  Beaufort,  North  Carolina.  From  there  to  the  Cape  Fear  River 
and  the  Port  of  Wilmington  the  twelve-foot  project  is  completed  and 
open.  The  project  depth  of  eight  feet  is  completed  and  open  from  the 
Cape  Fear  River  to  Little  River,  South  Carolina,  which  is  a  mile  beyond 
the  North  Carolina  boundary.  From  this  point  to  the  Waccamaw  River 
in  South  Carolina  is  the  only  portion,  a  distance  of  about  thirty-five 
miles,  where  no  work  has  been  done.  At  this  point  is  necessitated  the 
only  outside  passage  along  the  entire  inland  waterway  route.  However, 
bids  for  dredging  six  million  of  the  twenty  million  yards  to  be  dredged 
were  opened  this  month  and  work  will  soon  be  in  progress.  To  Winyah 
Bay  the  project  depth  is  eight  feet  and  from  there  to  Charleston,  it  is 
four  feet.  From  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  to  Jacksonville,  Florida, 
the  project  depth  is  seven  feet  and  from  the  St.  Johns  River  to  Miami 
it  is  eight  feet. 

Summarizing,  there  is  an  inside  route  now  open  with  twelve  feet 
depth  from  Philadelphia  to  the  Cape  Fear  River,  a  distance  of  about 
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five  hundred  miles.  Then  an  eight  foot  depth  (over-dredged  to  ten 
feet)  is  available  for  the  next  fifty  miles  to  Little  River,  South  Carolina, 
where  it  is  necessary  to  go  out  into  the  open  sea  for  a  distance  of 
sixty  miles  to  Winyah  Bay,  South  Carolina.  At  Winyah  Bay,  the  inside 
route  is  resumed  and  is  open  to  Miami,  Florida,  a  distance  of  a  little 
over  five  hundred  miles.  The  controlling  low  water  depth  of  the  entire 
route  is  four  feet  but  due  to  a  large  tidal  range,  as  much  as  five  feet 
in  places,  larger  boats  can  get  through  with  care. 

Except  for  about  five  miles  of  land  cut,  the  entire  one  hundred  and 
forty  miles  of  inland  waterway  in  North  Carolina  south,  of  Beaufort 
are  through  sounds  and  salt  marshes  lying  between  the  mainland  and 
a  chain  of  sea-islands  or  barrier  beaches.  The  same  character  of 
barrier  beach  formation  exists  along  the  inland  waterway  route  in 
Florida  while  north  of  Florida  as  far  as  Charleston,  the  sea-islands 
are  of  larger  area  with  a  net-work  of  waterways  behind  them.  There 
is  one  large  land  cut  in  South  Carolina,  the  thirty-five  mile  section 
just  referred  to,  having  elevations  of  as  much  as  thirty  feet. 

Cost  data  are  usually  boring  and  uninteresting  but  I  wish  to  mention 
briefly  some  for  inland  waterway  construction  in  North  Carolina, 
because  I  believe  you  will  consider  them  cheerful  news  in  these  times. 
The  section  from  Beaufort  to  the  Cape  Fear  River,  ninety-three  and 
one-half  miles  long,  contained  thirty  million  cubic  yards  and  on  the 
basis  of  prices  of  1927  when  Congress  authorized  the  extension  of  the 
waterway,  it  was  estimated  to  cost  $5,800,000  and  to  require  five  years 
to  complete.  It  has  been  completed  in  three  years  at  a  final  cost  of 
$2,267,000,  or  a  saving  of  over  three  and  one-half  millions.  The  section 
from  the  Cape  Fear  River  to  the  southern  boundary  of  North  Carolina, 
thirty-three  miles,  contained  10,193,000  cubic  yards  of  material  of  which 
one-third  was  removed  under  contract  by  a  commercial  firm  at  a  cost 
of  13.95c  per  cubic  yard  and  two-thirds,  or  6,840,000  cubic  yards,  remov- 
ed by  Government  plant  at  the  very  low  cost  of  5.12c  per  cubic  yard. 
Over  the  original  estimated  cost  of  $1,364,000  there  was  a  saving  of 
$400,000. 

The  construction  of  the  inland  waterway  has  been  accompanied  by 
intense  interest  locally,  residents  frequently  predicting  impossible 
future  development,  but  occasionally  sounding  warnings  of  disaster.  A 
recent  warning  was  that  the  narrow  barrier  beach  would  some  day  be 
completely  eroded,  and  the  Atlantic  wash  in  and  obliterate  the  canal, 
or  that  the  beach  would  shift  back  and  fill  up  the  waterway.  The 
permanence  of  the  barrier  beach  formation  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  investigation.  The  existence  of  this  formation  was  shown  on  a 
map  made  by  an  astronomer  accompanying  the  second  expedition  of 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  1585  and  on  charts  dated  1738  and  1780,  the 
location  being  practically  the  same  as  that  shown  on  the  earliest  charts 
of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  and  further  confirmed  by  later  surveys.  There 
is  a  movement  of  this  sand  formation  and  record  of  inlets  being 
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opened  by  storms  and  subsequently  closed  by  the  natural  action  of 
wind  and  waterborne  sand  but  as  the  resultant  of  all  winds  between 
Kitty  Hawk  and  Wilmington  has  a  southwest  direction  and  as  the 
waterway  where  it  approaches  closest  to  the  barrier  has  this  same 
direction,  this  movement  is  in  general  parallel  to,  and  not  transverse 
to  the  channel,  and  consequently  the  encroachment  of  the  barrier  into 
the  channel  is  not  to  be  anticipated.  With  this  fear  removed,  the 
location  of  the  waterway  along  the  present  route  has  the  advantages 
of  less  interruption  to  traffic  by  locks  and  bridges,  longer  straight 
reaches,  some  with  tangents  four  to  seven  miles  in  length,  and  greatly 
reduced  cost. 

An  unforeseen  development  occuring  since  the  completion  of  this 
deeper  channel  through  the  shallow  sounds  has  resulted  in  complaint 
from  local  fishermen  that  the  waterway  is  shoaling  the  mouths  of 
streams  along  its  course  and  that  they  are  unable  to  reach  in  their 
small  boats  at  low  tide  points  formerly  accessible.  While  there  is  no 
shoaling,  there  is  a  lowering  of  the  low  water  stage,  which  creates  the 
same  condition.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  waterway  has  enlarged 
the  channels  through  which  the  tide  is  propagated  thereby  permitting 
a  greater  volume  to  ebb  and  flood  and  causing  lower  low  water  and 
higher  high  water. 

The  intracoastal  waterway  has  introduced  many  interesting  prob- 
lems, most  of  which  arise  due  to  the  location.  One  of  the  engineering 
problems  that  required  study  was  that  pertaining  to  the  current  veloci- 
ties resulting  in  a  canal  section  when  two  bodies  of  water  having 
different  tidal  characteristics  were  connected.  The  original  Dismal 
Swamp  and  Albemarle  &  Chesapeake  Canals  both  contained  locks 
which  controlled  the  currents.  When  the  Adams  Creek-Core  Creek 
section  was  planned,  connecting  the  waters  of  Pamlico  Sound  with 
those  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  through  Beaufort  Inlet,  it  was  proposed  to 
install  a  tide  lock  to  control  the  currents  which  were  expected  to  be 
excessive  when  a  high  wind  tide  in  Pamlico  Sound  should  coincide 
with  a  low  lunar  tide  in  Beaufort  Harbor.  However,  it  was  decided 
to  construct  the  canal  first,  and  then  determine  the  necessity  for  the 
lock.  As  there  has  been  only  one  storm  since  the  opening  of  this  cut 
in  1910  which  produced  destructive  velocities,  the  necessity  for  a  lock 
is  nof  apparent. 

Similarly,  the  first  plans  for  the  land  cut  from  Myrtle  Sound  to  the 
Cape  Fear  River  provided  for  a  lock,  and  in  this  case  it  was  also 
decided  to  make  the  cut  first  and  then  study  the  necessity  for  a  lock. 
Studies  made  since  completion  of  the  cut  on  April  4,  1930,  show  that 
the  maximum  observed  velocity  has  not  exceeded  three  and  one-half 
feet  per  second.  This  velocity  only  prevails  for  about  one  hour  during 
the  tidal  cycle.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  prevailing  currents  are 
no  great  impediment  to  navigation,  nor  do  they  produce  excessive 
erosion. 
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In  this  last  mentioned  section  connecting  Myrtle  Sound  to  the  Cape 
Fear  River,  fishermen  feared  that  the  fresh  water  from  the  River  would 
injure  the  shell  fish  industry  of  the  sound.  A  recent  report  from  the 
North  Carolina  Fisheries  Commission  states  that  the  shell  fish  industry 
will  eventually  be  greatly  improved  thereby  and  that  already  oysters 
are  of  much  better  quality  and  that  within  a  few  years  the  quantity 
will  greatly  exceed  that  of  former  years,  all  due  to  the  waters  having 
been  too  salty  heretofore. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  problem  incident  to  this  location  behind  the 
barrier  beach  arises  in  connection  with  the  maintenance  of  project 
depths  at  several  places  where  the  channel  lies  near  one  of  the  inlets 
leading  to  the  ocean.  In  the  original  location  it  was  endeavored  to 
keep  the  channel  as  far  as  possible  from  these  inlets,  and  to  cross  the 
tidal  channels  leading  therefrom,  when  necessary,  at  a  small  angle, 
thus  avoiding  the  possibility  pf  shoaling  by  cross  currents.  This 
policy  proved  successful  at  most  places,  hut  several  remain  where 
further  study  is  needed,  with  probable  rectification  of  alignment  of 
one  or  both  channels  indicated. 

While  the  inland  waterway  in  North  Carolina  has  been  open  but  a 
short  time,  there  is  already  an  established  commercial  boat  line  operat- 
ing from  Wilmington  to  Norfolk,  with  connections  to  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia,  making  two  round  trips  per  week.  Extensive  use  of  the 
waterway  is  being  made  by  the  numerous  fishing  fleets  in  going  from 
fishing  grounds  to  markets.  The  occasional  inlets  afford  access  to  the 
shifting  fishing  grounds  and  the  inland  waterway  a  safe  and  protected 
approach  thereto.  While  the  use  of  the  waterway  by  pleasure  craft 
does  not  affect  the  balance  sheet,  it  is  a  use  to  be  encouraged  and  one 
that  has  grown  tremendously.  Of  course,  the  North  Carolina  waterway 
carries  all  the  pleasure  craft  enroute  to  Florida  from  Northern  points 
and  this  now  has  attained  a  considerable  volume  in  the  late  fall  and 
early  spring. 

The  statistics  of  savings  on  completed  sections  of  the  intracoastal 
waterway  and  the  prompt  commercial  use  of  the  successive  sections 
as  soon  as  completed,  combined  with  the  safety  of  the  route,  guarantees 
the  future  of  the  waterway.  It  is  certain  that  the  Atlantic  Deeper 
Waterways  Association  will  never  regret  its  staunch  advocacy  and 
support  of  this  great  system  of  transportation.  (Applause.) 


President  Moore:  Major  Wheeler's  paper  justifies  the  activities  of 
the  Association  and  the  necessity  for  this  inside  watercourse  and 
demonstrates  that  these  improved  waterways  pay  for  themselves  in  the 
development  of  the  country  that  otherwise  would  be  waste. 

The  Coast  Guard  is  always  an  object  of  oui  admiration  and  interest. 
We  know  its  history,  which  dates  back  almost  to  the  beginning. 
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The  country  is  proud  of  the  Coast  G-uard  and  of  its  record  in  life- 
saving.  Its  representative  today  is  our  friend,  Captain  Randolph 
Ridgely,  Jr.,  who  will  address  us  on  the  subject:  "The  Coast  Guard" 
(Applause). 

THE  COAST  GUARD 
Address  by  Captain  Randolph  Ridgely,  Jr.,  Coast  Guard 
Academy,  New  London,  Connecticut 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  and  Guests  of  the  Convention: 

Perhaps  you  will  be  surprised  and  astonished  to  hear  me  say  I 
regret  very  much  being  a  guest  of  this  convention.  I  also  fear  that 
before  I  have  finished  the  few  remarks  that  I  have  the  privilege  of 
making  in  regard  to  the  "Coast  Guard  and  Inland  Waterways",  your 
regrets  will  be  more  sincere  than  mine. 

My  regrets  are  due  to  the  fact  that  Rear-Admiral  H.  G.  Hamlet,  U. 
S.  C.  G.,  Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard  was  prevented  from  being 
present  to  address  the  convention  on  account  of  illness  and  found  it 
necessary  to  send  (in  baseball  parlance)  a  pinch  hitter.  I  hope  he  will 
not  strike  out. 

Probably  the  least  known  of  the  Federal  Services  to  people  residing 
a  few  miles  from  the  coast  lines  of  the  Atlantic,  Pacific  and  Gulf  and 
along  the  borders  of  the  Great  Lakes  is  the  United  States  Coast  Guard; 
not  so  with  the  members  of  this  convention,  for  they  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  hear  our  late  Commandant  Rear-Admiral  F.  C.  Billard,  U.  S. 
C,  G.,  describe  its  activities,  ideals  and  what  it  has  accomplished.  Yet 
I  am  going  to  have  the  temerity  to  attempt  a  brief  outline  of  the  work 
performed  by  the  Service  and  to  show  why  the  Service  is  so  interested 
in  and  enthusiastic  over  the  objectives  and  the  results  obtained  by  the 
Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association. 

The  Coast  Guard  was  established  by  an  Act  of  Congress  approved 
August  4,  1790,  by  President  George  Washington  and  its  inception  was 
inspired  by  that  great  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Alexander  Hamilton, 
who  spent  a  considerable  part  of  his  comparatively  short  life  in  this 
beautiful  City.  There  are  fifteen  duties  specified  by  Acts  of  Congress 
or  by  regulations  having  the  force  of  such  Acts  which  set  forth  the 
functions  of  the  Service;  but  ir  the  language  of  the  sea  the  Coast  Guard 
is  called  the  handy-billy  of  toe  nation;  there  is  not  a  department  of 
the  Government  that  does  noi  at  some  time  in  the  course  of  a  year  call 
upon  us  to  perform  some  du:y  for  it. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  burden  you  with  enumerating  all  of  the 
duties,  but  will  mention  three  in  order  of  importance: 

First:    Saving  life  and  property  at  sea. 

Second:  Operating  as  part  of  Navy  in  time  of  war  or  when  the 
President  may  so  direct. 

/ 
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Third:  Maintaining  the  International  Ice  Patrol,  along  the  Trans- 
Atlantic  steamship  lanes. 

We  will  not  discuss  these  in  the  order  named  as  I  hope  to  show 
the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association  in  accomplishing  its  mis- 
sion, it  is  assisting  the  Coast  Guard  in  accomplishing  its  task. 

The  International  Ice  Patrol,  the  third  duty  mentioned,  strange  to 
say,  conveys  no  idea  of  what  this  patrol  really  is  to  the  average  Ameri- 
can. 

On  April  14,  1912,  the  giant  White  Star  S.  S.  "Titanic"  on  its  maiden 
voyage  from  England  to  New  York,  struck  an  iceberg  and  sank  with 
an  appalling  loss  of  life,  despite  the  heroic  effort  of  Captain  Smith, 
his  officers  and  crew,  and  the  men  passengers  amongst  whom  was 
my  good  friend  and  boyhood  playmate  Major  Archie  Butt,  who  gave 
his  life  to  assist  in  saving  the  women  and  children. 

That  Anglo-Saxon  tradition  of  the  sea,  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the 
sailor  man  of  that  breed, — "women  and  children  first",  makes  one 
proud  of  being  a  seaman. 

This  tragedy  so  shocked  the  maritime  nations  of  the  world  that  a 
conference  was  held  and  a  convention  drawn  up  and  signed  by  the 
maritime  powers  establishing  a  patrol  of  the  Trans-Atlantic  steamship 
lanes,  during  the  season  when  the  ice  from  the  Arctic,  Labrador  and 
now  Greenland,  becomes  a  menace;  to  observe  the  position,  drift,  etc., 
of  these  bergs  to  send  out  warnings  and  information  by  radio,  of  the 
ice  conditions. 

This  duty  was  delegated  to  the  United  States,  each  of  the  maritime 
powers  to  re-imburse  this  nation  in  proportion  to  its  deep  sea  tonnage, 
for  the  expense  of  the  patrol.  The  United  States  Government  selected 
the  Coast  Guard  for  this  important  duty  and  each  year  since  1914,  with 
the  exception  of  the  war  years  1917  and  1918,  Coast  Guard  Cutters  have 
performed  the  duty  so  well  that  no  vessel  using  the  patrolled  lanes 
has  met  with  disaster,  from  ice. 

The  patrol  usually  begins  in  March,  and  is  continued  till  the  Senior 
Officer  of  the  patrol  forces  decides  there  is  no  longer  any  menace  from 
bergs;  generally  the  latter  part  of  June  or  early  July.  There  is  never 
a  minute  during  this  time  that  a  cutter  is  not  on  duty,  observing,  warn- 
ing and  providing  protective  information  to  shipping  along  these 
routes. 

We  come  now  to  the  most  important,  the  paramount  duty  of  the 
Coast  Guard — Saving  of  Life  and  Property  at  sea. 

Figures  are  dull  and  uninteresting,  so  these  will  be  brief.  In  the 
last  decade  the  Coast  Guard  has  assisted  and  saved  vessels  and  cargoes 
whose  total  value  amounted  to  Four  Hundred  and  Sixteen  Million 
Dollars,  actually  saved  from  drowning  twenty-nine  thousand  persons, — 
that  means  saved,  and  in  addition  there  were  two  hundred  thousand 
people  on  the  vessels  assisted.  In  cold  figures  the  Coast  Guard  each 
year,   covering   a   period    of   ten   years,   has   averaged  $41,600,000 
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worth,  of  vessels  and  cargo  saved  or  assisted,  whose  passengers  and 
crews  numbered  20,000  persons.  But  above  all  the  Coast  Guard  has 
taken  from  the  water  an  average  of  2,933  persons  yearly  who  would 
have  drowned  but  for  the  efforts  of  Coast  Guard  personnel;  from  an 
economic  viewpoint  the  value  of  these  lives  can  hardly  be  estimated, 
but  what  the  Coast  Guard  loves  most  to  think  of  is  the  sorrow,  heart- 
aches and  distress  it  has  prevented. 

The  Service  has  never  had  a  publicity  complex.  In  fact,  the  officers 
and  men  have  taken  any  mission,  task  or  emergency  as  a  part  of  the 
day's  work  and  I  honestly  believe  are  somewhat  surprised  or  even 
amused  when  a  good  piece  of  work  is  given  publicity. 

To  illustrate  this  let  me  tell  you  of  an  actual  occurrence. 

One  morning  in  February  some  years  ago  a  howling  northeaster 
with  snow,  sleet  and  the  usual  disagreeable  conditions  attending  such 
gales  was  blowing  along  the  New  England  Coast. 

Sometime  during  the  night,  two  coal  laden  barges  went  ashore  on 
Handkerchief  Shoal  in  Nantucket  Sound,  near  Monomoy  Point  Coast 
Guard  Station.  Due  to  the  very  poor  visibility  accentuated  by  darkness 
the  wrecks  were  not  sighted  till  daylight. 

The  crew  immediately  manned  number  one  surf -boat  and  after  three: 
attempts  to  launch  it,  the  boat  was  thrown  back  by  the  very  heavy 
surf  and  smashed.  They  then  tried  twice  to  launch  number  two  surf- 
boat  but  on  the  second  attempt  it  was  smashed  by  th,e  surf.  The 
Officer-in-Charge  then  marched  his  crew,  two  miles  through  snow,  ice 
and  slush,  manned  his  34-foot  power  life  boat  and  proceeded  to  the 
scene  of  the  wreck.  While  making  the  trip  one  man  was  washed 
overboard  but  hauled  back.  The  Officer-in-Charge  was  thrown  against 
the  after  bulkhead  and  knocked  senseless.  He  was  then  lashed  to  the 
rail,  while  the  boat  continued  to  the  wreck.  They  took  off  two  women 
and  seven  men,  all  on  board,  landing  them  safely. 

The  official  report  was  as  follows:  "At  6.10  tower  watch  sighted 
wreck  on  Handkerchief  Shoal.  Attempted  to  launch  No.  1  surf -boat.  It- 
was  smashed  in  surf.  Tried  No.  2  surf-boat.  It  was  smashed.  Got. 
out  power  life  boat  and  proceeded  to  wreck,  took  off  two  women  and 
seven  men.  Landed  them,  provided  dry  clothes  and  hot  food  and  drink." 
Later  authorities  in  Washington  heard  the  story  and  instructed  me  as 
inspector  to  tell  the  officers  in  charge  when  they  had  a  human  interest 
story  to  go  more  in  detail  when  making  their  report. 

The  next  time  I  visited  Monomoy  Point  Station,  I  said  to  the 
Officer  in  Charge,  "Kelley,  the  next  time  you  do  as  good  a  job  as  you 
did  in  taking  the  people  off  those  barges  on  Handkerchief  Shoal,  go  a. 
little  more  into  detail  in  making  your  report." 

His  reply  was,  "Good  Lord!    I  thought  I  spread  myself  on  that  one.'^ 

The  ten  thousand  miles  of  Coast  Line  of  the  United  States  and 
Great  Lakes  is  dotted  here  and  there  by  Coast  Guard  Stations,  located 
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after  close  study  and  keen  observation  at  places  where  marine  casual- 
ties are  most  apt  to  occur. 

Twenty-tfour  hours  a  day  for  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  each 
year  a  constant  watch  is  maintained  at  these  stations  to  sight  the  first 
signs  of  distress,  to  warn  vessels  and  boats  standing  into  danger,  and 
to  assist  those  that  do  not  see  or  fail  to  heed  the  warning.  These  look- 
outs also  keep  a  sharp  watch  on  flying  craft  using  the  coastwise  routes 
and  report  from  station  to  station  their  progress  and  go  to  their  immedi- 
ate assistance  if  they  are  forced  down. 

Again  the  Coast  Guard  is  not  dependent  on  eyes  alone  to  know  of 
distress  at  sea.  On  every  first  class  cutter,  every  Coast  Guard  destroyer 
and  at  every  Coast  Guard  radio  station  there  is  an  alert  radio  man 
listening  in  on  the  SOS  wave  length  or  guarding  as  we  say  the  500  K.C. 
channel.  When  this  call  is  sent  it  is  picked  up  immediately  and  the 
nearest  cutters  proceed  at  full  speed  to  the  position  indicated  to  render 
all  assistance  possible. 

We  all  know  that  the  radio  call  SOS  is  international  and  known 
the  world  over  but  there  is  a  radio  call  that  is  fast  becoming  as  well 
known  and  that  is  "NCU",  meaning  any  Coast  Guard  Unit — and  many 
ships  are  using  that  now  before  sending  out  the  SOS  because  they 
know  there  is  no  lost  time  or  motion  in  the  Coast  Guard,  when  people 
are  in  danger  at  sea. 

The  Coast  Guard  has  also  a  small  but  very  efficient  aviation  corps, 
which  is  used  in  assistance  work.  One  of  its  officers,  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander E.  F.  Stone,  was  Chief  Pilot  on  the  N.C.  No.  4,  the  first  plane 
to  make  a  trans-Atlantic  flight  and  also  the  first  officer  to  make  a 
flight  in  a  plane  catapulted  from  a  ship's  deck. 

You  probably  wonder  how  a  plane  can  do  any  assistance  work. 
Well,  only  last  summer  there  was  an  explosion  aboard  a  tanker  off 
the  New  Jersey  coast.  Two  engineer  officers  were  severely  burned.  A 
radio  message  was  sent  to  the  Coast  Guard  Air  Station  at  Cape  May. 
Immediately  an  amphibian  plane  was  sent  to  the  ship.  Landing  along- 
side the  tanker,  it  took  the  two  men  off  and  in  less  than  two  hours 
had  the  men  in  a  hospital  in  Philadelphia,  thus  saving  their  lives. 
Twice  since,  similar  flights  have  been  made  to  ships  at  sea,  either  to 
take  doctors  to  sick  or  injured  persons  or  to  remove  them. 

The  Coast  Guard  is  deeply  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Atlantic 
Deeper  Waterways  Association,  first  because  it  fully  realizes  the  won- 
derful work  the  Association  is  doing  in  improving  and  developing  the 
natural  waterways  that  parallel  coastal  sea  routes,  and  offer  safe  and 
protected  channels  for  small  craft,  yachts,  and  floating  equipment  that 
was  not  designed  for  ocean  voyages. 

Access  to  the  inland  waterways  may  be  had  at  rather  frequent 
intervals  so  that  if  any  of  the  above  mentioned  type  of  craft  are  caught 
in  bad  weather  or  develop  engine  trouble,  they  may  seek  a  protected 
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channel  and  not  be  forced  to  heave  to,  or  anchor  till  the  bad  weather 
moderates. 

One  may  say  the  perfection  of  the  Inland  Waterways  will  take 
business  away  from  the  Coast  Guard.  Maybe  so,  but  as  the  chief  func- 
tion of  the  Coast  Guard  is  to  protect  life  and  property  and  to  take 
advantage  of  every  facility  available,  it  behooves  our  Service  to  co- 
operate with  this  Association  and  to  use  our  influence  to  further  your 
projects. 

The  Massachusetts  Coast,  from  Martha's  Vineyard  to  Race  Point 
is  as  dangerous  and  menacing  a  stretch  of  coast  line  as  will  be  found 
anywhere  during  the  winter  months.  The  Cape  Cod  Canal  has  removed 
a  large  per  cent  of  this  menace  to  shipping. 

Hatteras  may  be  called  the  graveyard  of  the  Atlantic.  But  look  at 
the  chart  and  see  what  a  comparatively  safe  voyage  can  be  made  via 
the  inland  waterways  route  through  Albemarle  and  Pamlico  Sounds. 
What  about  a  canal  across  Florida?  One  glance  at  the  charts  of  this 
region  will  show  to  even  an  untrained  eye,  how  much  a  voyage  from 
the  ports  of  the  Atlantic  States  to  the  Ports  of  the  Gulf  States  would 
be  shortened;  also  that  the  intricate  navigation  along  the  keys  of  the 
Florida  Coast  would  be  avoided  by  such  a  canal. 

It  appears  to  me  as  rather  egotistical  on  my  part  to  attempt  to 
exploit  any  ideas  before  this  convention.  Your  able,  far-seeing  and 
energetic  President  assisted  by  his  wonderful  officers  and  directors 
and  advised  by  the  well  informed  delegates,  probably  feel  that  I  am 
wasting  your  time,  yet  I  wish  to  say  that  having  just  completed  a 
three-year  tour  of  duty  as  Captain  of  the  Port  of  New  York  and  vicinity, 
I  realize  more  fully  than  ever  before  the  assistance  the  Coast  Guard 
can  be  and  is  to  the  waterborne  commerce  of  this  great  country  of  ours. 
While  the  Coast  Guard  is  employed  in  that  harbor  to  enforce  certain 
Federal  laws  and  regulations  prepared  and  promulgated  by  the  Army 
Engineers,  the  maritime  interests  were  indoctrinated  with  the  idea 
that  while  th,e  Captain  of  the  Port  had  to  enforce  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions, yet  the  main  object  of  that  officer  was  to  aid  and  assist  the 
commercial  interests  and  not  to  hamper  in  any  way.  The  result  has 
been  a  full  and  enthusiastic  cooperation  and  the  handling  of  water- 
borne  commerce,  expedited. 

As  the  inland  waterways  are  completed,  channels  deepened,  and 
commerce  increased,  there  will,  of  necessity,  be  certain  rules  and  regu- 
lations drawn  to  preserve  and  protect  the  improved  channels,  and 
provide  safety  for  the  crafts  and  personnel  using  them.  The  Federal 
Agency  called  upon  to  perform  these  duties  will  be  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard,  and  I  can  assure  you  Mr.  President  it  will  be  done 
efficiently  with  judgment,  consideration,  and  common  sense  that  will 
enable  those  using  these  routes  to  take  advantage  of  the  great  work 
of  this  Association  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  and  with  the  least 
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annoyance.  In  this  manner  the  Coast  Guard  will  work  hand  and  glove 
with  you  and  we  will  be  drawn  closer  and  closer  together  by  work  well 
done. 

I  thank  you.  (Applause.) 


President  Moore:  It  is  close  to  four  o'clock  by  the  watch  given  to 
the  President  at  the  Boston  Convention  last  year  (Applause).  We  shall 
permit  you  to  depart  in  fifteen  minutes.   The  Chair  promises  you  that. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  the  Chair  feels,  after  thanking  Captain 
Ridgely  for  his  fine  talk,  that  we  have  the  same  high  regard  for  the 
Coast  Guard  that  he  has  for  us. 

When  I  went  to  Congress  twenty-five  years  ago  my  acquaintance 
began  with  the  young  gentleman  who  is  to  make  the  next  address. 
He  was  and  still  is  thorough  in  his  work,  having  trained  under  no  less 
a  personage  than  the  veteran  legislator,  Theodore  E.  Burton  of  Ohio, 
who  afterwards  went  to  the  United  States  Senate  and,  for  a  time,  was 
seriously  considered  as  Presidential  timber. 

Joseph  H.  McGann  was  then  in  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee 
where  he  served  also  with  our  own  beloved  John  H.  Small.  I  made 
friends  with  Joe  McGann  and  found  him  generous,  dutiful  and  accurate. 
When  he  went  to  Europe  with  one  of  Mr.  Burton's  commissions,  I 
realized  that  we  were  dealing  with  a  man  whose  knowledge  of  water- 
ways was  widening  because  he  was  going  over  the  waterways  question 
in  all  its  details.  The  Secretary  of  a  committee,  truth  to  tell,  knows 
more  about  the  situation  usually,  than  the  members  of  it  do,  for  he 
is  present  at  all  of  the  committee  hearings  and  provides  the  data  and 
checks  up  on  all  the  proceedings.  He  prepares  reports  for  the  com- 
mittee, he  knows  the  technique  and  understands  the  details;  he  is  the 
"machinery  man"  of  the  committee  and  that  is  of  great  importance  to 
us  in  the  matter  of  Rivers  and  Harbors. 

I  know  I  am  embarassing  him  a  little  because  "Waterways"  Thomp- 
son asked  me  this  morning  how  I  succeeded  in  getting  him.  He  said 
that  he  had  tried  to  get  him  for  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Congress  for  many  years,  knowing  how  intimate  his  relationship  to  the 
waterways  of  the  country  is — and  Mr.  Thompson,  as  I  reminded  you 
the  other  night,  is  known  nationally  as  "Waterways"  Thompson  (Ap- 
plause) . 

Now,  with  this  brief  introduction  as  to  his  service  and  activities  and 
the  knowledge  that  I  have  already  taken  three  minutes  of  his  fifteen,  I 
present  to  you  the  Secretary  of  the  great  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Washington,  the  gentleman  who 
served  with  Burton  and  before  him — and  with  John  H.  Small  when 
he  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee.  He  is  still  Secretary  of  the 
Committee  and  he  goes  along  with  it  whether  the  House  is  Democratic 
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or  Republican.  He  is  serving  now  under  the  leadership  of  our  esteemed 
friend  Congressman  Mansfield  of  Texas;  Mr.  Joseph  H.  McGann, 
Secretary  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  Washington. 


LEGISLATIVE  HISTORY,  ATLANTIC  INTRA-COASTAL 
WATERWAY  PROJECT 
Address:  Joseph  H.  McGann 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

At  the  request  of  your  President,  Mr.  Moore,  I  have  compiled  a  legis- 
lative history  of  the  Atlantic  Intra-Coastal  Waterway.  In  order  not  to 
make  it  too  lengthy  reference  to  bills  and  resolutions  introduced  upon 
which  no  action  was  had,  the  names  of  the  members  of  Congress,  and 
of  this  Association  who  appeared  at  the  hearings  before  the  different 
committees  were  omitted.  These  names  I  will  be  glad  to  supply  later 
for  the  printed  record  if  it  is  desired. 

I  might  say  that  Mr.  Moore  and  Mr.  Small  appeared  at  nearly  all  of 
these  hearings.  If  one  was  absent  the  other  was  present,  the  one  who 
was  absent  filing  a  written  brief. 

In  examining  the  reports  I  find  that  some  channels  which  now  form 
a  part  of  this  continuous  waterway  had  been  improved  prior  to  the 
organization  of  this  Association. 

Under  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1881,  Wappoo  Cut,  South  Caro- 
lina, was  improved  to  a  depth  of  six  feet;  the  Act  of  1890  provided  for 
the  improvement  of  Brickyard  Creek,  South  Carolina,  was  improved  to 
a  depth  of  7  feet;  the  Act  of  1892  provided  for  a  seven-foot  channel 
from  Savannah,  Georgia,  to  Fernandina,  Florida,  one-hundred  and 
forty-seven  miles,  at  a  cost  of  $105,000,  and  in  accordance  with  a  report 
submitted  in  House  Executive  Document  41,  52nd  Congress,  1st  Session; 
the  Acts  of  1896  and  1899  provided  for  a  channel  seven  feet  deep  be- 
tween Beaufort,  South  Carolina,  and  Savannah,  Georgia,  at  a  cost  of 
$106,700,  in  accordance  with  report  printed  in  House  Document  295, 
53rd  Congress,  3rd  Session,  length,  52  miles;  the  Act  of  1902  provided 
for  a  cut  through  Fenwicks  Island,  South  Carolina,  seven  feet  in  depth, 
A.  R.  1888,  page  999;  and  the  Act  of  1902  provided  for  the  improvement 
of  Mosquito  Creek,  South  Carolina,  to  a  depth  of  seven  feet  in  accord- 
ance with  report  in  House  Executive  Document  117,  50th  Congress,  1st 
Session. 

The  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1894  authorized  the  President  to  ap- 
point a  board  to  report  on  the  most  feasible  route  for  the  Chesapeake 
and  Delaware  Canal.  Captain  George  Dewey,  United  States  Navy,  was 
a  member  of  this  board.   Their  report  was  submitted  on  December  11, 
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1894,  and  printed  in  House  Executive  Document  102,  53rd  Congress, 
3rd  Session.  The  Back  Creek  route  was  recommended.  A  resume  of 
practically  all  previous  papers  on  this  subject  was  included  in  this 
report. 

On  March  19,  1896,  a  report,  ordered  in  the  Act  of  1894,  on  survey 
of  a  waterway  through  the  sounds  of  North  Carolina,  and  of  the  Dismal 
Swamp  Canal,  made  by  a  board  of  engineers,  was  submitted  and  print- 
ed in  House  Document  317,  54th  Congress,  1st  Session. 

A  report  on  the  Norfolk-Beaufort  section,  ordered  in  the  Act  of 
June  6,  1900,  was  submitted  on  December  14th,  1900,  and  printed  in 
House  Document  202,  56th  Congress,  2nd  Session.  It  recommended  the 
construction  of  a  sixteen-foot  canal  to  and  through  Beaufort  Inlet, 
provided  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal  could  be  acquired  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  a  reasonable  sum.  The  cost  of  the  channel  recommended  was 
$5,532,893.62. 

A  hearing  was  held  before  the  Committee  on  Railways  and  Canals 
on  January  22,  1901,  at  which  it  was  urged  that  a  Commissioner  be 
appointed  to  appraise  the  value  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal. 
Arguments  were  also  submitted  for  the  purchase  of  the  Delaware  and 
Raritan  Canal,  and  the  construction  of  the  Norfolk-Beaufort  Inlet 
section. 

On  February  19,  1904,  a  report  on  the  survey  made  by  a  board  of 
engineers  of  the  Norfolk-Beaufort  section,  which  was  ordered  in  the 
Act  of  1902,  was  submitted  and  printed  in  House  Document  563,  58th 
Congress,  2nd  Session.  The  Act  called  for  a  sixteen-foot  channel,  and 
the  board  found  the  cost  would  be  $10,000,000.  The  new  Board  of  Engi- 
neers for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  which  had  been  created  in  1902,  passed 
upon  this  report,  and  recommended  that  a  new  inquiry  be  directed 
with  a  view  to  securing  depths  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  over  the  best  route. 

This  was  done  in  the  Act  of  March  3,  1905,  and  a  special  board 
reported  on  December  3,  1906  recommending  the  construction  of  a  water- 
way twelve  feet  deep,  at  a  cost  of  $2,900,425,  plus  the  cost  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Albemarle  Canal,  provided  it  could  be  acquired  for  a 
sum  not  exceeding  $500,000.  If  this  canal  could  not  be  secured  for  such 
sum,  a  new  cut  was  recommended,  bringing  the  total  estimated  cost  up 
to  $3,378,055.  This  report  is  printed  in  House  Document  84,  59th 
Congress,  2nd  Session.  The  Act  of  March  2,  1907,  adopted  a  part  of  this 
recommendation  which  covered  the  lower  fifteen  miles  near  Beaufort 
Harbor. 

On  June  28,  1906,  Public  Resolution  Number  37  was  approved.  It 
authorized  the  President  to  appoint  a  commission  to  appraise  the 
value  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal  with  reference  to  the 
advisability  of  its  purchase  by  the  United  States,  and  the  construc- 
tion over  the  route  of  the  said  canal,  or  the  Sassafras  route,  of  a 
free  and  open  waterway  of  a  sufficient  capacity  to  accommodate  the 
largest  ship  afloat.    The  report  of  this  commission,  which  became 
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known  as  the  "Agnus  Commission",  was  submitted  to  Congress  on 
January  12,  1907,  and  printed  in  Senate  Document  215,  59th  Congress, 
2nd  Session.  The  Commission  placed  a  value  of  $2,514,289.70  on  the 
canal  property.  It  stated  that  the  then  present  canal  route  was  the 
better,  and  recommended  the  purchase  of  the  canal  property  and 
its  enlargement  to  a  free  ship  canal. 

After  the  organization  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  in  1907, 
the  first  official  movement  in  Congress  to  secure  a  continuous  inland 
waterway  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  was  the  introduction,  on  March 
28,  1908,  by  Representative  J.  Hampton  Moore,  of  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (Number  35-60-1),  which  called  for  a  continuous  survey  from 
Boston  to  Beaufort  Inlet,  North  Carolina,  and  directing  the  route 
which  the  survey  should  follow. 

Eleven  days  later,  on  April  8,  1908,  Representative  John  H.  Small 
introduced  Concurrent  Resolution  39,  60th  Congress,  1st  Session, 
which  authorized  a  continuous  survey  from  Beaufort  Inlet,  North 
Carolina,  to  Key  West,  Florida. 

Hearings  were  held  by  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors  on 
these  resolutions  on  May  16,  1908.  When  the  River  and  Harbor  Bill 
was  reported  in  the  next  session,  it  included  both  resolutions,  in 
amended  form;  the  bill  passed  both  houses,  and  became  a  law  on 
March  3,  1909.  As  adopted,  the  law  directed  the  consideration  of  a 
maximum  depth  of  twenty-five  feet  between  Boston  and  Beaufort, 
and  of  twelve  feet  between  Beaufort  and  Key  West,  or  such  lesser 
depths  along  any  section  or  sections  as  may  be  found  to  be  suffi- 
cient for  commercial,  naval  or  military  purposes. 

The  River  and  Harbor  Act  approved  June  25,  1910,  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the 
Albemarle  and  Chesapeake  Canal,  or  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal.  On 
February  17,  1912,  the  Secretary  of  War  reported  that  he  had  enter- 
ed into  contract  with  the  Chesapeake  and  Albemarle  Canal  Company 
for  the  purchase  of  their  canal  and  its  appurtenances,  subject  to  the 
future  ratification  and  appropriation  by  Congress.  A  copy  of  the 
contract  is  included  in  his  report,  printed  in  House  Document  589, 
62nd  Congress. 

On  January  2,  1912,  the  Secretary  of  War  transmitted  to  Congress 
the  first  report  on  the  Boston-Beaufort  section,  authorized  by  the 
Act  of  1909.  This  report  was  printed  as  House  Document  391,  62nd 
Congress,  2nd  Session.  It  recommended,  first,  the  construction  of  a 
waterway  twelve  feet  deep  between  Norfolk,  Virginia,  and  Beaufort 
Inlet,  North  Carolina,  at  a  cost  of  $5,400,000,  which  amount  included 
$500,000  for  the  purchase  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Albemarle  Canal; 
second,  the  immediate  purchase  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware 
Canal,  at  a  cost  of  $2,514,290,  and  then,  its  progressive  change  to  a  tide 
level  canal  twenty-five  feet  deep,  at  a  cost  of  $9,910,210  additional; 
third  and  fourth,  postponing  to  a  subsequent  report  the  sections  across 
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the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  the  through  route  between  New  York  Bay 
and  Fishers  Island;  and,  fifth,  unfavorably  against  the  route  between 
Fishers  Island  and  Boston,  other  than  improvements  already  made  by 
the  United  States. 

The  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  July  25,  1912,  adopted  the  project  for 
the  inland  waterway  from  Norfolk  to  Beaufort  Inlet  in  accordance 
with  the  plans  recommended  in  House  Document  391,  for  a  twelve-foot 
channel,  and  appropriated  $600,000,  $500,000  of  which  was  directed  to 
be  paid  for  the  Chesapeake  and  Albemarle  Canal. 

This  1912  Act  also  adopted  a  report,  ordered  in  the  Act  of  March  2, 
1907,  and  printed  in  House  Document  1236,  60th  Congress,  2nd  Session, 
which  provided  for  a  depth  of  seven  feet  in  the  Savannah,  Georgia- 
Fernandina,  Florida  section  and  incorporated  alternate  routes  previous- 
ly improved.  The  estimated  cost  was  $237,700.  This  action  provided 
for  a  continuous  channel  in  this  section. 

The  Act  of  1912  also  adopted  a  report  on  Archers  Creek,  South 
Carolina,  ordered  in  the  Act  of  1910  and  printed  in  House  Document 
898,  62nd  Congress,  2nd  Session. 

This  improvement  provided  a  cut-off  channel,  which  shortened  /the 
length  of  the  continuous  waterway  and  placed  this  section  in  a  pro- 
tected area.  The  depth  recommended  was  six  feet,  with  a  width  of 
seventy-five  feet,  and  the  cost  was  $25,000. 

A  report  was  adopted  in  the  Act  approved  March  4,  1913,  which  was 
ordered  in  the  Act  of  1911,  and  printed  in  House  Document  898,  62nd 
Congress,  2nd  Session,  on  the  section  between  St.  Johns  River,  Florida, 
and  Cumberland  Sound  or  Fernandina.  It  provided  a  channel  seven 
feet  deep  and  one  hundred  feet  bottom  width  at  a  cost  of  $101,000. 

The  final  survey  report  on  the  sections  across  New  Jersey,  and 
from  the  Delaware  River  to  Chesapeake  Bay,  ordered  in  the  1909  Act, 
was  submitted  on  August  12,  1913,  and  printed  in  House  Document  196, 
63rd  Congress,  1st  Session.  It  recommended  the  purchase  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal  at  a  cost  of  $2,514,290,  and  its  improve- 
ment to  a  sea-level  canal  twelve  feet  deep  and  ninety  feet  wide  on 
bottom,  at  a  cost  of  $8,000,000,  and  that  the  further  deepening  to 
twenty-five  feet,  at  an  extra  cost  of  $4,500,000  should  await  further 
observation  as  to  the  commercial  changes  resulting  from  the  twelve- 
foot  improvement.  The  Chief  of  Engineers  recommended  the  construc- 
tion of  a  twelve-foot  lock  canal  across  the  State  of  New  Jersey  at  a  cost 
of  $20,000,000. 

The  report  on  the  Beaufort-Key  West  Survey,  ordered  in  1909,  was 
submitted  September  10,  1913,  and  printed  as  House  Document  228, 
63rd  Congress.  The  Chief  of  Engineers  recommended  the  construction 
of  a  seven-foot  waterway  from  Beaufort,  North  Carolina,  to  the  upper 
St.  Johns  River,  Florida,  at  a  cost  of  $14,400,000. 

Hearings  were  held  on  January  15,  1914,  by  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
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Committee  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal  project,  and  on 
January  19,  1914,  on  the  Beaufort-Cape  Fear  River  section. 

A  report  on  the  survey  of  the  Norfolk-Beaufort  Inlet  section,  order- 
ed in  the  1913  Act,  was  submitted  on  January  7,  1915,  and  printed  in 
House  Document  1478,  63rd  Congress.  It  recommended  a  change  of 
route  in  the  southern  part  to  a  more  protected  area  by  way  of  Alligator 
River,  Pungo  River,  Goose  Creek  and  Bay  River,  to  the  Neuse  River, 
at  a  cost  of  $2,391,880. 

In  response  to  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  dated  October  14;  1914, 
the  Secretary  of  War,  on  March  11,  1915,  submitted  a  report  which  was 
printed  as  Senate  Document  14,  64th  Congress,  in  which  was  furnished 
information  relative  to  the  proposed  acquisition  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Delaware  Canal,  its  cost,  advantages,  and  so  forth.  This  document 
contains  summaries  of  all  previous  official  reports  and  laws  on  this 
canal,  also  a  report  by  the  Secretary  of  War  on  its  military  advantages. 

On  May  15,  1916,  report  on  examination  of  the  Norfolk-Beaufort 
section  with  a  view  to  determining  if  the  project  should  be  modified  or 
abandoned,  was  submitted  and  printed  in  House  Document  1136,  64th 
Congress.  This  report  was  ordered  in  the  1915  Act.  The  special  board, 
the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  and  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  all  recommended  continuation  of  the  existing  project,  with 
the  modification  proposed  in  House  Document  1478,  63rd  Congress. 

Hearings  were  held  by  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors  Janu- 
ary 6,  1917,  on  the  acquisition  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal. 

On  May  1,  1917,  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  response  to  a  Senate  resolu- 
tion dated  February  19,  1917,  transmitted  summaries  of  reports  of 
Government  officials;  facts,  information  and  opinion  of  the  boards  of 
Army  and  Navy  officers  as  to  the  commercial,  naval  and  military  advan- 
tage or  disadvantage  of  the  construction  by  the  United  States  of  a 
public  waterway  through  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  These  papers  were 
printed  in  Senate  Document  18,  65th  Congress. 

On  May  28,  1917,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  held  hearings 
on  Senate  Bill  2277,  for  the  acquisition  of  the  Cape  Cod  Canal. 

The  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  August  8,  1917,  carried  a  provision 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  War  to  negotiate  for  the  purchase  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal,  to  make  a  contract  for  its  acquisition 
if  the  price  was  reasonable  and  satisfactory,  or  to  enter  condemnation 
proceedings. 

This  Act  also  adopted  project  recommended  in  House  Document 
1478,  63rd  Congress,  mentioned  above,  modifying  the  Norfolk-Beaufort 
section  at  a  cost  of  $2,391,880. 

The  two  provisions  just  referred  to  were  also  carried  in  the  previous 
River  and  Harbor  Bill,  which  passed  the  House  and  was  reported  to 
the  Senate  on  February  10,  1917.  A  filibuster  on  other  measures,  how- 
ever, prevented  consideration  of  this  bill  by  the  Senate  before  the  Con- 
gress adjourned  on  March  4,  1917. 
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The  Act  of  1917,  consolidated  three  projects:  first,  the  inland  water- 
way  between  Savannah,  Georgia,  and  Beaufort,  South  Carolina;  second, 
the  waterway  between  Savannah  and  Fernandina,  Florida;  and,  third, 
the  channel  between  St.  Johns  River  and  Cumberland  Sound,  Georgia 
and  Florida,  into  one  link  of  this  waterway  under  the  title  "Waterway 
between  Beaufort,  South  Carolina,  and  St.  Johns  River,  Florida."  The 
length  was  233  miles. 

A  provision  in  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  July  17,  1918,  authorized 
the  Secretary  of  War  to  make  minor  changes  in  location  of  channels  in 
the  Norfolk-Beaufort  section  where  it  was  deemed  advisable  in  the 
interest  of  navigation. 

On  September  17,  1918,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  in  response  to  a 
Senate  Resolution  of  July  5,  1918,  transmitted  a  report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  on  the  commercial,  military,  and 
other  advantages  of  a  deep-sea  level  canal  connecting  Massachusetts 
Bay  and  Buzzards  Bay,  with  particular  reference  to  their  ownership  and 
operation  by  the  United  States.  This  report  was  printed  as  Senate 
Document  279,  65th  Congress. 

On  December  16,  1918,  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors  held 
hearings  on  the  subject  of  the  purchase  of  the  Cape  Cod  Canal. 

The  Secretary  of  War,  on  February  5,  1919,  transmitted  a  report  on 
Cape  Cod  Canal,  called  for  by  the  Act  of  1917.  It  covers  the  proceed- 
ings had  to  that  date  in  determining  value  ana  advisability  of  purchase 
of  this  canal.   It  was  printed  in  House  Document  1768,  65th  Congress. 

On  February  15,  1919,  the  Secretary  of  War  transmitted  a  letter  to 
the  Congress,  recommending  that  he  be  authorized  to  take  possession  of 
the  Cape  Cod  Canal  as  soon  as  condemnation  proceedings  had  been 
properly  instituted.  He  enclosed  a  tentative  draft  of  legislation  which, 
if  passed,  would  give  him  this  authority. 

The  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  March  2,  1919,  adopted  a  project  for 
the  improvement  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal  to  a  depth  of 
twelve  feet  at  sea-level,  in  accordance  with  the  reports  in  House  Docu- 
ment 196  of  the  63rd  Congress.  The  item  appropriated  $3,000,000,  and 
provided  that  not  exceeding  $2,514,289.70  of  this  sum  should  be  paid 
for  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal  and  its  appurtenances. 

This  Act  of  1919  also  adopted  a  project  for  the  Back  River,  Georgia, 
section  of  the  inland  waterway.  The  report  is  in  House  Document  1391, 
62nd  Congress,  and  the  channel  is  to  be  made  seven  feet  deep  and  1,50 
feet  wide. 

On  May  28,  1929,  the  Secretary  of  War  transmitted  a  letter  and 
draft  of  legislation  authorizing  him  to  purchase  the  Cape  Cod  Canal 
at  a  cost  not  exceeding  $10,000,000. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  held  hearings  on  October  9  and 
17,  1919,  for  the  purchase  of  the  Cape  Cod  Canal. 

The  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors  held  hearings  on  the  Water- 
way from  New  York  Bay  to  Delaware  Bay  on  January  28,  1920.  Durin? 
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these  hearings  the  Committee  passed  a  resolution  requesting  the  Board 
of  Engineers  to  review  the  reports  heretofore  submitted  on  this  project 
with  a  view  to  determining  the  cost  of  doing  the  work  theretofore 
recommended  at  that  time. 

On  April  9  and  12,  and  May  7;  1920,  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  held  hearings  on  Resolution  311,  66th  Congress, 
authorizing  the  President  to  operate  and  manage  the  Cape  Cod  Canal. 
This  resolution  was  reported  to  the  House,  June  1,  1920,  report  No.  1080. 

On  December  6,  1920,  the  Chief  of  Engineers  transmitted  a  report 
of  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors  on  the  resolution 
of  January  28,  1920  requesting  review  of  the  New  York  Bay-Delaware 
River  reports.  The  investigation  disclosed  that  on  account  of  the  in- 
crease in  cost  of  labor  and  materials  it  would  require  from  82  to  100 
per  cent  more  funds  than  was  estimated  in  the  report  of  1913  to  com- 
plete the  different  plans  set  forth  in  that  report.  For  this  reason,  and 
believing  that  delay  would  permit  the  commercial  results  of  the  recent- 
ly adopted  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal  project  to  be  demonstrated, 
the  immediate  adoption  of  this  New  Jersey  section  was  not  considered 
advisable. 

On  December  9,  1921,  the  President  submitted  correspondence  con- 
cerning the  purchase  of  the  Cape  Cod  Canal,  in  House  Document  139, 
67th  Congress. 

On  January  9  and  April  13,  1922,  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  held  hearings  on  House  Resolution  9849,  67th  Con- 
gress, providing  for  the  purchase  of  the  Cape  Cod  Canal. 

On  February  25,  1922,  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  in  response  to  the 
Committee  resolution  of  February  8,  1921,  recommending  the  purchase 
of  the  Lake  Drummond  Canal  if  the  cost  did  not  exceed  $500,000. 

The  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors  held  hearings  on  the  Lake 
Drummond  Canal  report  on  May  8,  1922. 

In  April  and  May,  1922,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  held 
hearings  on  House  Resolution  9489,  67th  Congress,  for  the  purchase  of 
the  Cape  Cod  Canal. 

On  May  18,  1922,  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
reported  to  the  House  a  bill,  House  Resolution  11674,  providing  for 
the  purchase  of  the  Cape  Cod  Canal. 

The  Chief  of  Engineers,  on  July  21,  1922,  reported  unfavorably  on 
the  proposition  to  construct  a  lock  in  the  Virginia  Cut  of  the  Norfolk- 
Beaufort  Inlet  section. 

The  House  River  and  Harbor  Bill,  as  reported  to  the  Senate  on 
September  12,  1922,  contained  an  amendment  providing  for  the  purchase 
of  the  Cape  Cod  Canal.  This  provision  was  stricken  out  of  the  bill 
in  conference. 

On  December  17,  1923,  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  held  hearings  on  House  Resolution  3933,  68th  Congress,  for 
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the  purchase  of  the  Cape  Cod  Canal.  This  bill  was  reported  to  the 
House  on  February  11,  1924,  and  it  passed  the  House  on  May  13,  1924. 

April  14,  1924,  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors  held  hearings 
on  the  Lake  Drummond  Canal  report. 

In  the  hearings  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce,  January 
28,  1925,  on  House  Resolution  11472  (The  River  and  Harbor  Bill), 
discussions  were  had  on  the  New  York  Barge  Canal,  the  Lake  Drum- 
mond Canal,  and  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal. 

On  December  8  and  10,  1924,  and  January  14,  1925,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce  held  hearings  on  House  Resolution  3933,  for 
the  purchase  of  the  Cape  Cod  Canal.  On  January  24,  1925,  this  bill 
was  favorably  reported  to  the  Senate. 

The  River  and  Harbor  Act  approved  March  3,  1925,  adopted  the 
following  provisions: 

Waterway  from  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  to  the  St.  Johns  River, 
Florida,  to  be  seven  feet  deep  and  not  less  than  seventy-five  feet  wide, 
in  accordance  with  the  report  in  Senate  Document  178,  68th  Congress. 
Estimated  cost,  $110,000;  length  359^  miles. 

The  purchase  of  the  Lake  Drummond  Canal  as  a  part  of  the  Norfolk- 
Beaufort  section,  in  accordance  with  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee 
Document  5,  67th  Congress. 

Agreement  for  reconstruction  of  bridge  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  and  the  Delaware  Railroad  Company,  over  the  Chesapeake 
and  Delaware  Canal  was  ratified. 

On  February  3,  8,  and  9,  1926,  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors 
held  hearings  on  House  Resolution  8392,  by  Mr.  Freeman,  which  pro- 
vided for  the  purchase  of  the  Cape  Cod  Canal  property. 

In  the  hearings  on  the  River  and  Harbor  Authorization  Bill  during 
February,  1926,  discussions  were  had  on  the  Cape  Cod  Canal;  Chesa- 
peake and  Delaware  Canal  modification;  Chesapeake  and  Albemarle 
Canal;  and  the  Lake  Drummond  Canal. 

In  the  hearings  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  in 
June,  1926,  on  the  River  and  Harbor  Authorization  Bill,  the  Cape  Cod 
Canal  project  was  discussed,  and  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal 
Modification. 

A  report  of  Colonel  Edward  Burr  on  the  History,  Operation  and 
Improvement  of  the  Cape  Cod  Canal,  dated  November  28,  1922,  was 
printed  as  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  Document  Number  3,  69th 
Congress. 

The  River  and  Harbor  Act  approved  January  1,  1927,  carried  the 
following  provisions: 

First,  adopting  project  for  channel  twelve  feet  deep  and  bottom 
width  of  ninety  feet  from  Beaufort,  North  Carolina,  to  the  Cape  Fear 
River,  in  accordance  with  House  Document  450,  69th  Congress,  and  at 
a  cost  of  $5,800,000;  length  ninety-three  and  one-half  miles. 

Second,  adopting  project  for  an  inland  waterway  seventy-five  feet 
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wide  and  eight  feet  deep  from  Jacksonville,  Florida,  to  Miami,  in 
accordance  with.  House  Document  586,  69th  Congress.  The  cost  was 
$4,221,000;  length  383  miles. 

Third,  a  provision  authorizing  the  purchase  of  the  Cape  Cod  Canal 
property  and  the  payment  of  $11,500,000  therefor. 

Fourth,  a  provision  authorizing  the  modification  of  the  Chesapeake 
and  Delaware  Canal  project  so  as  to  provide  for  the  construction  of  a 
suitable  roadway  from  Back  Creek  to  Bethel,  and  of  a  bridge  across 
Back  Creek,  and  the  operation  of  a  ferry  at  the  site  of  Pivot  Bridge 
in  lieu  of  the  construction  of  a  new  bridge. 

On  May  2,  1930,  the  Chief  of  Engineers  transmitted  an  unfavorable 
report  on  the  New  York  Bay  Delaware  River  section,  which  was  printed 
in  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  Document  38,  71st  Congress. 

The  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  July  3,  1930,  adopted  the  following 
projects: 

1.  Provided  for  the  construction  of  two  sections  of  roadway  adja- 
cent to  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal;  for  the  dredging  of  an 
anchorage  and  mooring  basin  in  Back  Creek,  and  for  the  construction 
of  a  fixed  drawbridge  in  lieu  of  the  present  drawbridge  across  Back 
Creek.  Cost,  $15,000.  Reports:  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  Docu- 
ment 41  and  Senate  Document  151  of  the  72nd  Congress. 

2.  Provided  for  the  construction  of  a  tidal  guard  lock  in  the 
Albemarle  and  Chesapeake  Canal  of  the  Norfolk-Beaufort  section  at 
cost  of  $500,000.  The  report  was  submitted  in  Senate  Document  Num- 
ber 23,  71st  Congress. 

3.  Adopting  report  in  House  Document  41,  71st  Congress  which 
provides  an  eight-foot  channel,  seventy-five  feet  wide,  in  the  section 
from  Cape  Fear  River,  North  Carolina,  to  Winyah  Bay,  South  Carolina, 
at  a  cost  of  $5,269,000.  Length  of  section,  ninety-four  and  one-half 
miles. 

4.  Authorized  modification  of  the  project  for  the  Jacksonville-Miami 
section  by  increasing  the  width  from  seventy-five  feet,  in  accordance 
with  report  in  Senate  Document  71,  72nd  Congress. 

The  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors  has  held  hearings  on  the 
following  reports,  submitted  during  1931  and  1932;  they  have  also  been 
considered  and,  on  a  tentative  vote,  approved  for  inclusion  in  the  next 
river  and  harbor  bill  which,  it  is  now  expected,  will  be  reported  to  the 
House  next  December. 

House  Document  795,  71st  Congress:  Improving  Cape  Cod  Canal  to 
a  depth  of  thirty  feet,  and  constructing  tide  lock  and  bridge;  cost 
$23,500,000. 

Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  Document  5,  72nd  Congress:  Con- 
structing bridge  near  Fairfield,  North  Carolina,  on  the  Norfolk-Beaufort 
section  at  cost  of  $90,000. 

House  Document  201,  72nd  Congress:  Chesapeake  and  Delaware 
Canal.    Provides  a  channel  in  Delaware  City  Branch  eight  feet  deep 
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and  fifty  feet  wide  and  dredging  in  existing  basin  to  eight  feet  depth; 
cost,  $67,000. 

Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  Document  11,  72nd  Congress:  Pro- 
vides a  channel  ten  feet  deep  and  ninety  feet  wide  in  section  from 
Winyah  Bay  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  at  a  cost  of  $1,000,000; 
length,  64  miles. 

Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  Document  14,  72nd  Congress:  Recom- 
mends construction  of  three  bridges  across  the  Cape  Fear  River-Winyah 
Bay  section,  in  Horry  County,  South  Carolina,  at  a  cost  of  $350,000. 

On  June  29,  1932,  the  following  report  was  submitted,  which  has, 
as  yet,  received  no  consideration  by  the  Committee: 

Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  Document  44,  72nd  Congress,  in 
which  an  extension  of  the  intracoastal  waterway  from  Miami  to  Man- 
grove Banks  is  recommended  at  a  cost  of  $130,000.  The  channel  is  to 
be  seven  feet  deep  and  seventy-five  feet  wide,  and  its  length  is  63  miles. 

The  following  surveys  are  pending,  and  upon  them  reports  are  ex- 
pected in  the  near  future: 

The  locks  at  Lake  Drummond,  with  a  view  to  their  renewal. 

Waterway  to  the  sounds  of  North  Carolina,  including  Dismal  Swamp 
Canal. 

Waterways  across  Georgia  and  Florida,  connecting  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  More  than  a  dozen  different  routes 
are  being  surveyed  at  the  present  time. 

Waterway  connecting  the  Ocmulgee  and  Flint  Rivers,  Georgia. 

New  York  Bay-Delaware  River  section  of  the  Intracoastal  Waterway 
for  the  purpose  of  recommending  the  most  desirable  route. 

I  find  the  total  length  of  these  sections,  not  taking  in  subsidiary 
and  lateral  channels,  is  1880  miles.  All  of  this  mileage  is  completed 
and  under  way,  except  the  section  from  Winyah  Bay  to  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  64  miles,  and  63  miles  south  of  Miami  to  Mangrove 
Banks.  They  will  undoubtedly  be  provided  for  in  the  next  river  and 
harbor  bill. 

Appropriations:  The  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1930  carried  a  pro- 
vision which  provided  for  the  taking  over  by  the  United  States  for 
operation  and  maintenance  to  a  depth  of  twelve  feet,  the  Erie  and 
Oswego  Canals  of  the  New  York  State  Barge  Canal  System.  This  has 
not  as  yet  been  done,  but  this  system  is  connected  with  the  Boston- 
New  York  section  of  the  Atlantic  Intracoastal  Waterway.  It  comprises 
the  Erie,  Cayuga  and  Seneca,  and  the  Oswego  and  Champlain  Canals, 
and  has  a  total  mileage  of  517.7  miles.  The  project  depth  is  twelve 
feet,  and  its  commerce  has  been  increasing  steadily  during  the  last  ten 
years.  In  1922  it  carried  1,873,474  tons,  and  3,722,012  in  1931;  just 
about  100  per  cent  in  ten  years.  An  increase  was  shown  in  every  year 
except  1929,  when  it  dropped  213,000  tons,  but  it  came  back  in  1930 
with  a  gain  of  729,000,  and  1931  showed  another  gain  of  117,000  tons. 
The  distance  from  New  York  to  Buffalo  by  way  of  the  Erie  Canal  is 
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505  miles;  from  New  York  to  Oswego  and  Lake  Ontario  the  distance 
is  338  miles.  From  these  two  points  all  ports  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  and  the  Great  Lakes  can  be  reached.  The  Ford  Motor  Company 
is  operating  combination  lake  and  canal  vessels  from  Detroit  to  the 
Hudson  River  by  way  of  Lake  Erie,  the  Welland  Canal,  Lake  Ontario, 
and  the  Oswego  and  Erie  Canals,  a  distance  of  about  580  miles,  of  which 
about  380  miles  are  in  the  open  lakes. 

The  distance  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  by  way  of  the  Erie  Canal 
and  the  Great  Lakes  is  1398  miles.  Next  spring  Chicago  and  the  State 
of  Illinois  will  celebrate  the  opening  of  the  Lakes-to-the-Gulf  Waterway, 
which  will  have  a  depth  of  nine  feet  throughout.  The  distance  from 
Chicago  to  New  Orleans  by  this  waterway  is  1086  miles.  Tributary  to 
it  will  be  the  Ohio  River,  981  miles,  which  has  a  completed  nine-foot 
channel;  the  upper  Mississippi  River  to  Minneapolis,  646  miles  long, 
has  a  project  under  way  for  nine  feet;  the  Missouri  River  has  a  six- 
foot  channel  to  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  about  400  miles,  and  this  channel 
is  being  extended  to  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  a  total  distance  from  the  mouth 
of  807  miles;  the  Tennessee  has  a  nine-foot  project  up  to  Knoxville, 
752  miles;  the  Cumberland  has  a  six-foot  depth  to  Nashville,  192  miles, 
and  this  channel  will  be  extended  to  Burnside,  an  additional  length 
of  326  miles. 

From  New  Orleans  westward  to  Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  the  Louisana 
and  Texas  Intracoastal  Waterway  is  being  constructed.  Its  length  will 
be  570  miles,  and  its  depth  nine  feet.  It  was  reported  a  few  days  ago 
that  a  shipment  of  steel  from  Pittsburgh  reached  Beaumont  over  this 
waterway. 

Eastward  from  New  Orleans  an  inland  waterway  extends  to  Pensa- 
cola,  Florida,  with  a  nine-foot  depth  for  183  miles.  This  channel  will 
be  extended  about  fifty-five  miles,  at  an  early  date,  where  it  will  con- 
nect with  a  channel  five  feet  deep  to  the  Apalachicola  River.  Natural 
waterways  with  a  depth  of  at  least  nine  feet,  bring  this  waterway  to 
St.  Georges  Sound,  a  total  distance  from  New  Orleans  of  370  miles,  and 
less  than  200  miles  from  a  connection  with  the  St.  Johns  River,  Florida, 
and  the  Atlantic  Intracoastal  Waterway.  (Applause.) 
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Appropriations  and  Allotments  for  Continuous  Waterway 

Sections 


Cape  Cod  Canal 


1928  $11,500,000.00 

1929  329,555.45 

1930  205,000.00 

1931  153,000.00 

1932  52,000.00 


$12,239,555.45 
Operating  and  care  1,089,000.00 


Beaufort,  N.  C,  to  Cape  Fear 
River 

1928  $  790,499.18 

1929  655,000.00 

1930  (96%  835,000.00 

1931  completed)  186,000.00 
1932 


$2,466,499.18 


$13,328,555.45 
Chesapeake  &  Delaware  Canal 


1919 

$3,000,000.00 

1920 

1921 

1922 

2,500,000.00 

1923 

1,000,000.00 

1924 

850,000.00 

1925 

2,500,000.00 

1926 

275,000.00 

1927 

640,000.00 

1928 

1,636,164.20 

1929 

1930 

750,000.00 

1931 

490,000.00 

1932 

326,000.00 

$13,967,164.20 

Operating  and  care 

2,224,514.82 

$16,191,679.02 

Norfolk-Beaufort  Section 

1912 

$  600,000.00 

1913 

800,000.00 

1914 

1915 

400,000.00 

1916 

1917 

1,000,000.00 

1918 

100,000.00 

1919 

1,250,000.00 

1920 

1921 

1922 

240,000.00 

1923  (100% 

400,000.00 

1924  completed) 

371,500.00 

1925 

447,000.00 

1926 

755,000.00 

1927 

625,000.00 

1928 

710,000.00 

1929 

842,500.00 

1930 

50,000.00 

1931 

325,789.63 

1932 

1933 

250,000.00 

$9,166,789.63 

Operating  and  care 

857,936.05 

Cape  Fear  River,  N.  C,  to 


Win  yah  Bay,  S.  C. 

1931  $1,096,000.00 

1932  47,600.00 


(20%  completed)  $1,143,600.00 

Charleston  to  Beaufort 

1927  $112,050.00 

1928  7,000.00 

1929  6,000.00 
.1930          (100%  10,000.00 

1931  completed)  11,000.00 

1932  1,400.00 
1933 


$147,450.00 
Beaufort,  S.  C,  to  St.  Johns 


River,  Florida 

1918  $  43,000.00 

1919  56,000.00 

1920  56,000.00 

1921  31,000.00 

1922  55,000.00 

1923  34,000.00 

1924  (100%  68,000.00 

1925  completed)  104,800.00 

1926  50,000.00 

1927  56,000.00 

1928  50,000.00 

1929  85,000.00 

1930  82,000.00 

1931  65,000.00 

1932  48,500.00 


$884,300.00 

Jacksonville  to  Miami 

1927  $  17,500.00 
1928 
1929 

1930  960,000.00 

1931  (49%  1,595,210.37 

1932  completed)  267,000.00 


$10,023,725.68 


$2,839,710.37 
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Grand  total  $47,026,519.70  of  which  $4,171,450.87  was  expended  for 
operating  and  care  of  lock. 

Appropriations  needed  to  complete,  total  length  1880  miles  $30,566, 
000.00.  (Applause). 

President  Moore:  I  want  Mr.  McGann  to  stand  a  moment  until  I 
emphasize  a  statement  he  made:  Twenty-five  years  in  the  service, 
voluntarily  doing  the  work  we  believe  in  the  common  interest,  starting 
to  improve  these  God-given  waterways  and  now  having  proof  that  these 
waterways  have  become  immensely  useful,  I  wish  to  ask  Mr.  McGann 
this:  Did  I  understand  you  to  say,  in  summing  up,  that  the  activities 
referred  to  have  influenced  eighteen  hundred  miles  of  waterway  along 
the  Atlantic  Coast  and  across  the  State  of  New  York,  and  that  the 
total  appropriations  from  the  Federal  Government  have  amounted  to 
$47,000,000.? 

Am  I  right  about  that,  Mr.  McGann? 

Mr.  McGann:  Yes. 

President  Moore:  Eighteen  hundred  miles  of  waterways  that  grew 
through  the  activities  of  this  Association,  at  a  cost  to  the  Federal 
Treasury,  of  $47,000,000! 

It  would  seem  that  we  have  some  right  to  feel  proud  of  the  work 
accomplished  in  the  last  twenty-five  years.  (Applause.) 

I  suspect  this  paper  by  Mr.  McGann  will  be  referred  to  for  years 
to  come.  I  do  not  recall  any  compendium  of  the  work  of  any  association 
brought  to  date  as  it  has  been  done  here.  We  thank  you,  Mr.  McGann. 

We  will  now  recess,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  meet  again  at  the 
banquet  this  evening  at  6:30  o'clock. 

(Recess  was  then  taken  as  indicated.) 


THE  BANQUET 

A  banquet  was  tendered  the  delegates  to  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Water- 
ways Association  and  their  guests,  by  the  City  of  Philadelphia  at  which 
the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  Honorable  J.  Hampton  Moore, 
presided. 

The  invocation  was  pronounced  by  Dr.  H.  A.  F.  Hoyt,  Chaplain  of 
the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association. 

During  the  dinner  an  elaborate  entertainment  was  provided  by  the 
Committee  on  Arrangements,  headed  by  Mr.  William  W.  Morgan,  of 
Philadelphia. 

As  Toastmaster — Mayor  Moore:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  we  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  an  elaborate  entertainment  tonight.  The  Committee  has 
outdone  itself  with  these  splendid  volunteers  who  have  made  it  a  real 
evening  for  everyone  here. 

There  ought  to  be  something  substantial  coming  out  of  it  all;  there 
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must  be  a  speech  or  two,  no  matter  how  late  you  prolong  the  entertain- 
ment features. 

One  of  the  things  said  at  our  Convention  today  impressed  me  very 
much  and  I  think  to  those  who  heard  it,  it  was  a  revelation:  A  summary 
of  the  work  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years  of  earnest  effort  celebrated  tonight  showed  that, 
through  the  influence  of  the  Association,  the  developing  and  linking 
up  of  an  inland  waterway  from  Maine  to  Florida  had  extended  to 
eighteen  hundred  miles  of  waterways  along  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  at 
a  cost  of  $47,000,000.  That  surely  is  some  record!  That  is  something 
even  for  Philadelphia  to  be  proud  of  because  the  Organization  was  born 
here  in  this  very  room  twenty-five  years  ago  (Applause). 

These  improvements  have  run  all  the  way  from  Buffalo  and  Boston 
down  to  Miami,  Florida;  they  have  included  always  and  ever  the  widen- 
ing of  the  channels  and  the  deepening  of  the  channels  of  many  impor- 
tant streams,  and,  not  to  be  forgotten,  the  Delaware  River.  Mayor  Don- 
nelly of  Trenton  is  here  tonight,  a  war-horse  in  the  movement,  and  he 
will  certify  to  the  fact  that  we  have  labored  for  the  Delaware  River, 
both  north  and  south  of  Philadelphia,  one  hundred  miles  to  the  sea 
south,  forty  miles  to  Trenton  north,  and  now  have  an  assured  channel 
of  thirty-five  feet  south  of  Philadelphia  and  a  channel  depth  of  twenty 
feet  north  to  Trenton.  We  have  attracted  the  big  ships  from  all  the 
world.  You  must  understand  then  what  it  means  to  have  deeper 
channels  along  the  coast. 

Testimony  today  indicated  that  every  link  of  the  chain  with  the 
single  exception  of  thirty-three  miles  across  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
had  been  improved  or  was  legislatively  provided  for. 

One  of  our  engineers  told  us  today  that  there  was  an  existing  twelve- 
foot  channel  all  the  way  from  Trenton  to  the  Cape  Fear  River  and 
that  it  is  going  on  farther  south.  Outside  sailing  risk  has  been  saved 
to  the  mariner,  especially  he  who  travels  in  a  small  ship  or  pleasure 
craft,  and  as  Doctor  MacElwee  told  us  last  night,  the  building  of 
pleasure  craft  in  this  country  today  amounts  in  expenditure  of  capital 
to  more  than  $3,300,000,000.00. 

Surely  this  is  an  expenditure  worth  cultivating  and  surely  there 
is  a  reason  for  the  inside  channel  and  the  development  of  these  inland 
waterways,  even  for  pleasure  craft,  to  say  nothing  of  barges  and  vessels 
of  commerce;  there  is  ample  reason,  my  friends,  for  the  continued 
deepening  of  these  channels  and  for  a  continuance  of  the  influence  of 
our  Association  particularly  along  the  Atlantic  Seaboard.  Taken  with 
the  very  impressive  statement  that  the  activities  of  this  voluntary 
Association,  had  influenced  appropriations  by  the  Federal  Government 
in  the  amount  of  some  forty-seven  million  dollars  in  the  twenty-five 
years,  (Applause)  we  would  seem  to  have  adequate  justification  for 
tonight's  celebration. 

The  distinguished  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  United  States  Army  is 
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with  us  this  evening,  and  he  will  talk  briefly,  in  a  little  while,  but  his 
real  speech  will  be  made  tomorrow  morning  in  this  hall  when  we  open 
the  proceedings  at  ten  o'clock. 

There  will  be  other  speeches  and  the  Chair  now  extends  an  invita- 
tion to  all  those  present  and  to  the  public  who  desire  to  be  present,  to 
come  to  the  meeting  tomorrow  morning,  with  the  earnest  request  that 
they  be  present  at  ten  o'clock. 

Bear  in  mind  that  you  are  invited  to  all  other  exercises  that  take 
place  until  Saturday  morning.  Mayor  Donnelly  has  told  us  of  his 
desire  to  have  us  come  to  the  City  of  Trenton  on  Saturday  morning, 
his  only  fear  being  that  we  shall  come  in  such  numbers  as  will  swamp 
the  town;  I  think  perhaps  his  fears  are  not  justified,  but  we  will  be 
there,  Mr.  Mayor,  in  goodly  numbers,  with  the  Mayor  of  Camden 
(laughter) — I  expect  he  will  be  called  to  join  us  on  the  river  front  on 
Saturday  or  we  may  have  to  pass  Camden  on  our  way  to  Trenton. 

The  speeches  this  evening  will  not  be  long  and  that  of  the  Chair 
will  be  about  the  least  of  them. 

So,  without  more  ado,  I  present  to  you  Mr.  J.  S.  W.  Holton,  President 
of  the  Philadelphia  Maritime  Exchange.  Mr.  Holton  is  one  of  our 
foremost  citizens.  He  was  an  early  advocate  of  deeper  waterways,  and 
the  Delaware  River  has  grown  up  with  him.  He  will  speak  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

Mayor  Moore:  He  is  the  handsome  young  gentleman  who  now  ad- 
vances to  the  microphone  (applause). 


REMARKS  OF  MR.  J.  S.  W.  HOLTON 
President  of  the  Philadelphia  Maritime  Exchange 

Mr.  Holton:  Mr.  Mayor,  Mr.  President:  I  have  heard  so  many 
titles  given  to  you  today  that  I  scarcely  know  how  to  address  you. 
Lest  there  be  some  misapprehension,  I  want  to  say  to  our  friends  that 
they  are  not  going  to  hear  any  statistics  from  me  tonight. 

1  am  indebted  to  his  Honor,  the  Mayor  of  Philadelphia,  the  Presi- 
dent of  our  Association,  and  also  to  Director  Seeds  of  the  Department 
of  Wharves,  Docks  and  Ferries,  for  making  my  address  for  me  (ap- 
plause). 

Director  Seeds  last  evening  enlightened  the  delegates  and  our  guests 
and  friends  with  an  interesting  and  comprehensive  statement  with  regard 
to  the  commerce  of  the  Port  of  Philadelphia,  of  the  improvements  that 
have  been  made  in  recent  years  and  the  efforts  that  have  been  exercised 
to  place  Philadelphia  in  the  forefront  among  the  ports  of  the  world  in 
the  matter  of  facilities  for  handling  water-borne  commerce. 

I  had  the  pleasure  this  evening  to  shake  hands  with  the  only 
survivor,  other  than  myself,  of  the  little  group  of  citizens  who,  in  1907, 
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the  year  in  which  his  Honor,  the  Mayor,  laid  the  foundation  of  this 
Association,  organized  and  carried  to  successful  conclusion  an  effort 
to  secure  legislation  necessary  to  modernize  the  administration  of  the 
Port  of  Philadelphia.  Some  of  you  will  recall  that  up  to  that  time  we 
were  living  in  the  dark  ages  so  far  as  the  facilities  for  handling  mari- 
time commerce  were  concerned.  We  then  had  a  Board  of  Wardens  con- 
sisting of  twenty  members;  we  had  a  Harbor  Master  and  a  Master 
Warden  administering  laws  a  century  old.  Doctor  Emory  R.  Johnson, 
Dean  of  the  Wharton  School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  1 
are  the  only  survivors  of  that  little  group.  Coincidently  with  his  own 
undertaking,  we  had  the  sympathetic  and  helpful  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  this  Association. 

So,  tonight,  I  have  a  feeling  of  happiness  in  the  coincidence  that 
the  new  era  that  came  into  the  administration  of  the  Port  of  Phila- 
delphia was  born  in  the  same  year,  1907,  as  was  this  Atlantic  Deeper 
Waterways  Association  of  ours. 

It  is  only  reasonable  to  say  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  legislation 
creating  the  Department  of  Wharves  and  Ferries  and  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  Navigation  for  the  Delaware  River  and  its  navigable 
tributaries,  the  City  of  Philadelphia  never  would  have  been  tempted  to 
spend  forty  million  dollars  in  providing  the  Harbor  improvements, 
and  the  most  modern  equipment,  for  the  expeditious  and  economical 
handling  of  ocean-borne  commerce  of  any  port  in  the  world. 

It  is  a  matter  of  gratification  to  me  to  be  a  participant  in  the 
celebration  of  two  important  events  in  which  I  had  an  humble  part, 

Thank  you  very  much  (applause). 

Mayor  Moore:  In  the  experience  of  the  Mayor,  there  has  been  no 
day  quite  like  this  day:  it  has  been  the  busiest  day,  the  most  crowded 
day  and  in  some  respects  the  most  exacting  of  any  that  the  Mayor  has 
encountered  during  his  whole  administration. 

When  we  fixed  this  day  for  the  banquet,  we  did  not  know  that 
Admiral  Bostwick  would  be  celebrating  Navy  Day  and  the  birthday  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  nor  did  we  know  that  the  Secretary  of  War  would 
come  to  Philadelphia  to  make  a  speech,  but  he  did,  and  I  have  the 
pleasure  to  announce  that  he  will  be  here  shortly  after  making  that 
speech  (applause). 

Then  something  happened  at  the  White  House  and  something  else 
happened  here  requiring  the  attention  of  the  police  as  well  as  that  of 
the  Mayor.  So  with  two  or  three  sessions,  special  conferences,  meet- 
ings of  committees,  and  the  welcoming  of  separate  organizations,  hold- 
ing conventions  here,  this  27th  day  of  October  has  not  been  without 
incident  (applause). 

But  Admiral  Bostwick  has  helped  us  in  a  way  while  bringing  his 
Navy  Day  on  to  compete  with  our  banquet  occasion.  He  helped  us  get 
the  Akron  here,  and  he  has  contributed  otherwise  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  Navy. 
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The  Admiral  says  he  is  not  much  of  a  speaker,  but  the  Army  and 
Navy  have  a  habit  of  saying  that.  They  never  fail,  however,  put  to 
the  test  on  the  battleship  or  the  battlefield. 

We  are  very  fond  of  Admiral  Bostwick  in  Philadelphia.  He  is  the 
Commandant  of  the  Navy  Yard  here,  one  of  the  best  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Holton  said  something  about  "the  best  in  the  world".  If  you 
don't  toot  your  own  horn,  no  one  else  will.  We  believe  the  Philadelphia 
Navy  Yard  to  be  the  only  fresh  water  station  in  the  country  and  we 
are  willing  to  match  it  with  any  other  so  far  as  equipment  and  per- 
sonnel are  concerned. 

I  present  the  Admiral  so  that  he  may  say  a  few  words  about  Navy 
Day,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  the  arrival  of  the  Akron,  or  waterways 
generally,  deep  or  inland,  Rear  Admiral  L.  A.  Bostwick,  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  Commandant  of  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  (applause). 


THE  NAVY,  WATERWAYS  AND  NAVY  DAY 
Address:  Rear  Admiral  Lucius  A.  Bostwick,  U.  S.  N. 

Mayor  Moore,  Members  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  invitation  to  me  to  be  with  you  this 
evening  as  the  representative  of  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

The  interest  of  the  Navy  Department  in  the  meeting  of  the  Atlantic 
Deeper  Waterways  Association  is  indicated  by  its  orders  to  the  U.  S.  S. 
AKRON  to  appear  over  Philadelphia  and  Trenton  on  October  27th,  and 
to  the  ordering  of  the  U.  S.  S.  BABBITT  to  Trenton,  N.  J.,  via  the 
recently  completed  20-foot  channel  from  Philadelphia  to  Trenton,  to 
arrive  at  Trenton  the  26th  of  October  and  to  remain  over  the  29th  of 
October.  This  is,  I  think,  the  first  instance  of  a  ship  of  the  U.  S.  Navy 
making  a  visit  to  Trenton. 

I  have  for  a  long  time  been  interested  in  Atlantic  waterways.  My 
first  interest  dates  back  to  the  time  I,  as  an  Ensign,  was  an  assistant 
on  the  staff  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  War  College  then  engaged  in  strategic 
and  tactical  studies  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States.  Inland 
waterways  were  then  a  subject  for  study  as  an  auxiliary  means  of 
transportation  in  case  our  coast  lines  were  closely  blockaded  by  an 
enemy  with  a  navy  more  powerful  than  our  own.  Later  I  was  on  duty 
with  the  first  torpedo  boat  flotilla  organized  in  the  U.  S.  Navy  in  1897, 
and  made  a  cruise  of  about  five  months'  duration  along  the  east  coast 
from  New  York  to  Tampa,  Florida.  One  of  the  objects  of  this  cruise 
was  to  investigate  the  inland  waterways  with  reference  to  their  use  as 
a  means  of  transferring  our  torpedo  boats  from  one  section  of  the 
coast  to  another  as  might  be  required  by  a  naval  situation  where  our 
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coast  line  was  closely  blockaded  by  a  superior  enemy.  Please  note  that 
at  this  time,  1897,  the  U.  S.  Navy  did  not  occupy  the  relative  position 
as  to  strength  as  it  does  at  present. 

The  value  of  inland  water  communication  in  case  of  war  was  well 
illustrated  in  some  of  the  wars  in  which  the  United  States  has  been 
engaged.  During  the  War  of  1812  the  distress  caused  by  the  close 
blockade  of  the  United  States  coast  from  Maine  to  Georgia  by  the 
British  during  the  years  of  1813  and  1814  was  very  serious,  due  to  the 
interference  with  coastwise  transportation,  which  was  the  principal 
means  of  transport  at  that  time.  In  September  1813,  it  was  reported 
that  245  vessels  were  laid  up  in  Boston  alone.  Had  there  been  at  that 
time  a  system  of  inland  waterways  in  existence,  the  blockade  of  the 
coast  would  have  been  a  less  serious  matter,  as  a  large  part  of  the 
necessary  transport  could  have  been  effected  by  such  waterways. 

During  the  Civil  War  the  inland  water  communication  which  existed 
in  the  southern  states  was  utilized  to  advantage  by  the  Confederates 
until  the  Union  naval  vessels  and  the  Union  Army  secured  possession 
of  them.  Much  of  the  Union  naval  effort  during  this  war  was  exerted 
to  penetrate  and  control  the  inland  waterways  of  the  southern  states 
tooth  on  the  seacoast  and  the  inland  rivers. 

The  Navy  Department  and  Naval  Officers  are  much  interested  in 
the  construction  and  operation  of  merchant  ships,  for  they  believe 
that  the  foundation  of  sea  power  rests  on  a  numerous  and  prosperous 
merchant  marine  and  a  nourishing  sea-borne  commerce,  and  that  the 
merchant  marine  and  oversea  trade  is  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for 
a  country  to  have  a  navy. 

One  of  the  policies  of  the  Navy  Department  is: 

"To  entourage  development  of  commercial  facilities  that 
would  oe  useful  in  the  Navy  in  time  of  war." 

The  development  of  inland  waterways  is  therefore  favored  for  their 
possible  use  in  wartime.  But  this  is  not  the  only  reason.  Facilities 
of  this  nature  encourage  the  people  to  engage  in  marine  transportation 
and  shipping,  and  the  increased  commercial  navigation  thereby  fostered 
is  followed  by  the  dredging  of  deeper  channels  and  improvements  of 
the  aids  to  navigation  that  make  navigation  by  naval  vessels  easier 
and  more  reliable.  Such  development  of  channels  and  navigation  aids 
for  naval  purposes  alone  can  seldom  be  accomplished,  but,  when  also 
demanded  by  the  interests  of  commercial  shipping,  these  improvements 
are  more  likely  to  be  secured. 

The  Navy  Department  looks  with  favor  upon  any  projects  for  in- 
creasing the  depths  and  making  easier  and  more  simple  the  naviga- 
tion of  inland  and  coastal  waterways,  especially  where  these  waterways 
lead  from  sea  to  Navy  Yards  and  Naval  Stations  or  other  Naval 
activities,  or  to  the  water  communications  between  them.  This  interest 
extends  not  only  to  the  improvement  and  maintenance  of  the  channels 
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themselves,  but  also  to  the  improvement  and  maintenance  of  the 
buoyage,  lighthouses,  ranges,  and  all  aids  to  navigation. 

Sea  power  must  be  considered  as  a  whole.  However  remote  a  section 
of  the  country  may  be  from  actual  contact  with  shipping,  sea  power 
still  is  an  influential  factor  in  its  prosperity. 

The  Navy  represents  the  force  of  sea  power,  the  merchant  marine 
the  performance  of  its  routine  business.  Neither  is  complete  without 
the  other,  and  both  should  be  modern,  efficient,  and  suited  to  the  needs 
of  the  nation. 

The  Navy  appreciates  the  good  work  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways 
Association  is  doing  to  secure  improvements  to  existing  waterways 
and  initiating  the  opening  of  new  ones.  I  wish  to  congratulate  you 
on  the  work  you  have  already  accomplished,  and  to  wish  you  success 
in  your  efforts  toward  the  extension  of  the  Atlantic  waterways. 

President  Moore:  The  Secretary  of  War  is  in  town.  The  Secretary 
of  War  has  much  to  do  with  the  waterways  of  the  country.  The  Chief 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  United  States  Army  is  with  us.  He 
is  going  to  be  heard  tomorrow. 

The  Mayor  was  privileged  to  see  the  Secretary  of  War  for  a  few 
minutes  a  little  while  ago  at  the  Academy  of  Music  and  asked  him  if 
he  would  not  do  us  the  honor  to  look  in  on  us  following  his  speech 
there.  He  agreed  to  do  it  (applause).  He  has  kept  that  promise. 
(Applause)  and  is  here.  (Applause). 

What  we  wanted  to  say  (and  I  know  you  will  overcome  your  enthu- 
siasm in  a  moment)  is  that  we  have  a  great  Secretary  standing  at 
the  head  of  the  Department  of  War  and  at  the  right  hand  of  a  great 
President  of  the  United  States  (applause),  and  that  in  a  time  of 
world-wide  depression,  due  to  no  party  or  to  no  country  in  particular, 
our  Secretary  of  War,  under  the  direction  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  upon  his  urge,  has  conducted  what  perhaps  is  the 
greatest  agency  for  the  unemployed  in  the  world.  He  has  been  direct- 
ing the  expenditure  of  funds  on  public  works,  particularly  those  in 
connection  with  the  inland  waterways  of  the  United  States,  to  a  greater 
and  more  beneficial  extent  during  the  last  three  years,  than  has  been 
similarly  applied  during  any  corresponding  period  of  our  history,  (ap- 
plause).  It  was  great  constructive  work.  (Applause). 

The  Secretary  of  War  has  just  made  a  speech  that  thrilled  a  great 
throng  at  the  Academy,  but  he  will  favor  us  with  a  few  words  before 
he  passes  on  his  way.  The  Honorable  Patrick  J.  Hurley,  Secretary  of 
War.  (Applause). 
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REMARKS  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  WAR, 
HONORABLE  PATRICK  J.  HURLEY 

The  Secretary  of  War:    Mr.  Mayor,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  am  delighted  to  be  with  you  for  a  few  moments  on  this  occasion. 

It  is  true  that  during  the  last  three  years  more  money  has  been 
spent,  more  people  have  been  employed,  and  more  miles  of  rivers, 
canals  and  harbors  have  been  completed  than  in  any  like  period  in  the 
history  of  the  Republic.  (Applause). 

It  is  true,  also,  that  following  the  mandate  of  the  President,  your 
distinguished  guest,  the  Chief  of  Engineers  of  that  greatest  of  engineer- 
ing forces  in  the  world,  the  United  States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
has  seen  to  it  that  not  one  dollar  has  been  expended  for  the  develop- 
ment of  any  project  which  was  not  based  upon  sound  engineering  and 
sound  economics  (applause),  and  more  than  that,  it  should  be  conclu- 
sively shown  before  the  work  was  undertaken  that  the  project  would 
return  in  dollars  and  service  to  the  American  people  every  dollar 
invested.  (Applause). 

Now,  I  am  sure  you  do  not  expect  me  to  make  a  waterway  speech. 

I  used  to  travel  up  and  down  the  river  with  my  friend,  General 
Brown — and  understand  that  my  admiration  for  the  Army  Engineers 
does  not  grow  solely  out  of  my  relationship  with  General  Brown;  the 
Army  Engineer  Corps  built  that  greatest  engineering  feat  in  history, 
the  Panama  Canal;  not  only  that,  but  when  the  Civil  Engineering 
forces  had  built  the  Washington  Monument  in  Washington  up  one 
hundred  feet,  the  foundation  went  askew  and  they  threw  up  the  job; 
they  could  not  go  further  with  it,  and  the  Army  Engineers  took  it 
over  and  put  in  a  sloping  foundation,  brought  it  back  into  plumb  and 
placed  four  hundred  and  fifty-five  feet  more  of  marble  on  top  of  it,  and 
that  beautiful  shaft  in  Washington  stands  there  today,  not  only  a 
monument  to  the  Father  of  our  Country,  but  a  monument  to  the  skill 
of  the  Army  Engineers  (applause). 

This  Army  of  yours,  my  fellow  citizens,  serves  you  as  well  in  peace 
as  in  war,  and  remember  that  in  war  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  has 
never  suffered  defeat.  The  Army  Engineer  Corps  is  in  charge  of  this 
splendid  work  which  your  President  has  described  and  I  take  none  of 
the  honor  from  them  for  the  achievements  that  have  been  attained 
during  my  short  administration. 

I  thank  you  (applause). 

Mayor  Moore:  Now,  as  the  Secretary  passes  out,  we  may  as  well 
let  him  know  that  we  are  pleased  he  came.    (Prolonged  applause). 

And,  apart  from  that  which  was  happy  and  instructive  in  the  short 
speech  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  was  his  reference  to  the  delightful 
personality  of  the  great  Construction  Engineer  who  is  our  special  guest 
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tonight.  His  speech  at  this  Convention  will  be  made,  as  I  have  indi- 
cated, tomorrow  morning  and  we  request  you  all  to  be  there  to  hear  it. 
But  he  is  on  the  program  to  say  something  tonight,  and  the  Chair 
will  undertake  to  introduce  him,  following  the  method  of  the  Secretary 
of  War.  They  are  fighting  men  in  the  War  Department  but  when 
there  is  no  war,  and  we  are  at  peace,  then  this  Army  of  ours  is  still 
busy.  It  returns  to  constructive  work.  The  Corps  of  Engineers, 
trained  men  who  have  come  out  of  West  Point  picked  for  this  special 
service,  construct  and  maintain  our  rivers  and  harbors  improving  and 
developing  the  commerce  of  the  United  States.  The  greatest  of  our 
engineering  works  is  entrusted  to  them — from  the  Panama  Canal,  down 
the  line. 

Fighting  men?  Yes,  but  constructive  men  too.  Not  idle  in  times 
of  peace,  but  busy  always. 

I  present  to  you  now,  that  distinguished  man  whom  the  Secretary 
of  War  so  eloquently  referred  to,  Major-General  Lytle  Brown,  the 
fighting  man  in  war,  the  constructive  man  in  peace  (prolonged  ap- 
plause). 


REMARKS  OF  MAJOR-GENERAL  LYTLE  BROWN, 
Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army. 

Major-General  Brown:  Mr.  Mayor,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
Yes,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen ;  you  don't  have  to  be  afraid  because  I  am 
not  going  to  make  a  speech.  I  have  one  in  my  pocket  that  was  prepared 
by  a  brilliant  young  officer  down  in  Washington,  at  my  office  (laugh- 
ter), but  the  Mayor  asked  me  when  I  arrived  this  afternoon  what  kind 
of  a  sppech  I  had,  and  I  said:  "This  is  a  very  carefully  gotten  up 
compendium  of  facts;  everything  in  it  is  exactly  true".  "Well",  he 
said:  "You  had  better  not  give  that  in  Philadelphia  at  the  banquet 
tonight;  just  hold  it  a  while  and  let's  go  up  to  Trenton  and  give  it  to 
Mayor  Donnelly".    (Applause  and  laughter). 

That  is  what  we  are  going  to  do  with  that  speech. 
I  was  cured  of  speech-making  last  June.   I  will  tell  you  about  it: 
I  went  down  to  Richmond,  the  delightful  city  of  our  old  friend  we 
saw  here,  Colonel  Royall  (applause),  when  we  began  this  evening. 

I  was  invited  down  there  to  Richmond  to  make  a  speech  at  the 
dedication  of  a  battlefield  around  Richmond  and  I  had  two  months  in 
which  to  fix  it  up,  and  I  said  to  myself:  "I  must  make  a  good  speech 
down  there".  So  I  worked  and  I  worked,  and  I  wrote  it  over  ten 
times.  I  was  very  careful  not  to  make  it  too  long,  only  ten  minutes. 
I  was  very  careful  in  what  I  said.  I  knew  their  ideas  about  Union 
people  down  there,  and  Confederates  too;  I  did  not  want  to  mention 
any  names  that  they  did  not  want  to  have  mentioned,  or  make  any 
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comments  that  I  knew  or  thought  they  would  not  want  made.  At 
last  I  had  it  all  right,  I  thought. 

So  we  went  down — I  took  my  wife  with  me.  I  was  proud  of  that 
speech  (laughter),  and  I  wanted  her  to  hear  it.  So  we  went  down  to 
Richmond,  went  out  on  the  battlefield.  There  were  two  thousand 
people  out  there  and  one  hundred  old  Confederate  soldiers  in  the  front 
line,  sitting  on  benches  with  no  backs  to  them.  It  was  a  very  hot  day, 
and  I  thought  "Oh,  how  glad  I  am  that  I  \only  made  this  speech  ten 
minutes  long".  But,  they  had  a  great  man,  a  great  orator  and  historian 
to  introduce  me.  He  got  up  to  introduce  me  and  named  every  Con- 
federate general  there  ever  was.  He  could  not  stop  talking  for  an  hour 
and  a  half  and  forgot  all  about  me.  When  at  last  he  remembered  me, 
everybody  but  my  wife  and  one  other  woman  got  up  and  left.  They 
were  sitting  out  there  still  looking  at  me  and  I  thought:  "I  might  as 
well  have  made  this  speech  in  Washington,  but  I  will  make  it  here." 
So  I  made  the  speech,  started  to  make  it,  and  the  woman  turned  to 
my  wife  and  raised  her  hand  to  shade  her  eyes  and  looked  at  me 
critically  and  said  to  my  wife:  "He  does  not  seem  to  be  old  enough  to 
have  been  a  Confederate  General  in  the  War",  and  my  wife  very  gruffly 
replied:  "No,  he  is  not  that  old"  (laughter).  "Well",  the  woman  said: 
"Then  he  must  be  a  Yankee  General,  so  I  am  going  too".  (Laughter 
and  applause).   And  she  left. 

So  I  made  my  speech  to  my  wife,  and  I  might  as  well  have  made 
it  at  home  (laughter). 

You  do  not  wonder,  then,  that  I  have  been  cured  of  this  speech 
making  business.  But  I  will  tell  you  what  I  would  like  to  do:  not 
make  a  speech;  the  Admiral  is  here  and  this  is  Navy  Day  and  let  us 
hope  that  this  Navy  of  ours  will  never  be  neglected  and  allowed  to 
rust  or  decay,  but  let  us  hope  that  it  will  be  made  to  a  size  to  meet  all 
of  our  needs,  to  keep  the  sea  lanes  open  for  our  commerce,  for  our 
ships,  that  are  going  to  navigate  these  deep  waterways,  and  those  that 
we  are  going  to  build  (applause). 

If  you  will  be  so  kind,  please  stand  and  drink  a  toast  to  the  United 
States  Navy  (applause). 

Mayor  Moore:  Out  of  a  small  incident  grew  a  great  speech,  General. 
You  had  the  material  right  in  hand.  You  did  not  have  to  write  a  line 
of  it,  it  was  all  right  there. 

Why  not  salute  the  General  (applause). 

Well,  we  are  about  to  have  the  last  speech,  of  the  evening  and  this 
ought  to  be  a  pretty  good  one;  we  have  heard  several  good  ones  this 
evening,  but  this  one  has  something  in  it  about  the  ladies,  I  suspect, 
because  I  think  Mrs.  Small  wrote  it  (applause). 

We  could  not  pass  an  evening  like  this  or  a  great  occasion  like 
this  with  so  many  ladies  present,  without  having  a  speech  from  this 
gentleman  who  is  extremely  popular  with  all  classes,  including  the 
ladies;  sometimes  I  think  more  popular  with  the  ladies  than  any  other 
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group,  but  he  has  'been  with  us  so  long  and  keeps  his  youth,  and  vigor 
so  well  and  continues  to  speak  so  beautifully,  that  we  like  to  hold  him 
for  an  occasion  just  like  this. 

John  H.  Small  is  one  of  the  most  lovable  of  men.  I  knew  him  for 
fourteen  years  at  least,  in  Congress.  We  were  companions  there.  We 
joined  in  this  waterways  work  together  in  the  beginning  of  my  term. 
He  was  an  older  member  than  I,  and  we  labored  together,  I  think,  as 
closely  as  any  two  men  could  for  all  that  period  of  time,  seven  terms 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Pardon  us  if  we,  once  in  a  while,  refer  to  these  things.  While  the 
Army  man  loves  his  buddy  and  the  Navy  man  loves  his,  those  friend- 
ships established  in  Congress  are  as  close  as  any  and  sometimes  the 
regard  that  one  has  for  another  is  as  keen  as  that  of  any  other  sort  of 
friendship. 

Mr.  Small  and  I  have  been  friends  and  we  once  pledged  ourselves 
that  if  one  passed  away  before  the  other,  which  God  forbid  in  either 
case,  the  other  would,  that  is,  if  he  remained  in  Congress,  he  would 
pronounce  the  eulogy  for  the  departed  and  have  it  printed  in  the 
record;  but  so  long  as  both  of  us  are  out  of  Congress  now,  that 
emergency  has  passed. 

This  is  preliminary,  a  means  of  introduction  for  the  present,  and 
an  effort  to  give  you  a  slant  on  the  gentleman  who  is  to  speak.  He 
was  really  one  of  the  finest  orators  ever  in  the  House;  everyone  liked 
to  hear  him;  as  I  am  sure  you  will  tonight.  Former  Chairman  of  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
the  Honorable  John  H.  Small  of  North  Carolina.  (Prolonged  applause, 
the  audience  standing). 


REMARKS  OF  HONORABLE  JOHN  H.  SMALL 

Mb.  Small:    Mr.  President  and  Friends: 

It  is  really  a  problem  to  know  what  to  say  and  what  thought  to 
express. 

Of  course,  I  might  essay  the  difficult  task  of  General  Brown,  talk 
about  nothing;  but  I  cannot  do  it  in  his  interesting  form,  so  I  will 
have  to  confine  myself  to  something  on  which  I  can  found  an  expression. 

This  activity  of  thought  is  quite  an  abstruse  problem; to  those  who 
take  it  seriously.  I  believe  it  was  Solomon  who  said  that  words  fitting- 
ly spoken  are  like  apples  of  gold  in  a  picture  of  silver.  And  that  all 
modern  invention  and  forms  of  entertainment  and  prophecy,  that  the 
spoken  word  is  still  with  us  whether  it  issues  in  rhythmic  form  from 
a  sweet-toned  woman  or  the  stentorian  voice  of  humble  man,  the  human 
speech  is  purely  a  factor  in  our  lives. 

Brother  Moore  furnished  me  a  text,  perhaps  unwittingly,  in  his 
gracious  way,  but  still  a  very  thoughtful  text:  "The  old  days". 
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He  and  I  are  not  quite  as  young  by  a  quarter  of  a  century  as  we 
were  in  1907  when  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association  was 
organized.  Twenty-five  years  have  elapsed.  And  these  years  have 
produced  precious  memories  and  what  is  there  sweeter  after  the  passing 
years,  than  the  memory  of  the  days  that  are  past?  If  we  have  lived 
life  aright,  if  we  have  observed  that  divine  injunction  of  being  the 
servant  of  our  fellows  and  have  striven,  if  you  please,  to  wipe  away  a 
tear  and  to  bring  sunshine  into  darkness  and  supplant  shadows  with 
light,  what  is  there  more  delightful  than  the  memories  of  the  past? 

I  have  been  sitting  here  tonight,  ensconced  most  delightfully.  This 
lady,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  founders  of  this  Association;  this  one,  the 
wTife  of  another. 

I  told  these  gentlemen  a  story  tonight  about  a  young  lady  who, 
basking  in  the  soft  light  of  the  moon,  grew  rather  tempered  and  her 
voice  gave  a  slight  tremor  and  she  referred  to  the  delightful  light  of 
the  moon  in  which  she  was  sitting  and  wondered  how  it  all  came 
about,  and  her  companion,  a  practically-minded  man,  said:  "Why, 
young  lady,  this  moon  which  you  admire  shines  by  reflected  light". 
"Yes",  she  said:  "That  may  be  true,  but  if  the  reflected  light  is  so 
beautiful  and  so  entrancing,  how  much  greater  must  be  the  sun  which 
gives  that  power  to  reflect". 

Who  knows  but  these  two  husbands  who  dreamed  a  dream  in  1907, 
who  had  a  vision  of  a  future  that  would  bring  that  progress  and  growth 
and  development  of  the  waterways  of  our  country,  who  knows  that 
that  vision  which  came  to  them  was  but  the  reflection  of  that  which 
had  been  imparted  to  them  perhaps  in  the  quietude  of  the  home  by  the 
good  wives  who  sit  to  my  right  and  to  my  left! 

May  I  suggest  but  two  more  pleasant  memories — I  could  stand  here 
for  the  evening  and  tell  you  about  them  all:  one  of  the  ladies  told  me 
tonight  that  there  was  a  young  lady  here,  the  daughter  of  the  first 
secretary  of  this  Association;  he  was  a  lovable  man;  he  had  an  artistic 
talent;  he  had  the  talent  to  portray  beauty  as  he  saw  it  in  the  foliage 
and  nature,  but  he  had  poetry  in  his  soul  and  I  greet  his  memory  and, 
in  his  name,  welcome  his  daughter  (applause). 

I  only  dare  mention  one  more;  I  could  proceed  at  length  but  1 
hope  another  lady  is  here  in  this  audience:  we  had  a  staunch  friend 
of  this  Association,  a  resident  of  Philadelphia.  If  I  remember  aright, 
he  was  a  manufacturer  of  confections,  celebrated  in  this  city.  At  that 
time,  of  all  the  sweetness  which  he  developed  in  his  life,  he  loved 
nothing  so  sweet  as  the  legacy  of  that  wife  who  is  still  with  us,  Mrs. 
Finley  Acker  (applause). 

Sweet  memories,  those,  Mr.  President!  And  I  might  proceed,  but 
I  am  not  going  to  detain  you  longer. 

You  put  a  sign  up  there:  "Welcome  A.  D.  W.  A."  There  is  just 
one  little  error  in  it.  That  should  be  corrected.  It  should  be:  "Wel- 
come home";  "Welcome  the  A.  D.  W.  A.  back  home"  (applause). 
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It  is  a  great  event  in  one's  life  to  get  back  home,  is  it  not?  Any 
of  you  here  who  were  reared  on  a  farm,  if  you  were,  oh,  what  sweet 
memories  there  are  which  linger  about  and  how  delightful  it  is  to  be 
permitted  to  repair  again  to  the  old  home. 

Poetry  and  song  and  music  have  all  done  their  best  to  celebrate  the 
word  "home",  and  the  return  home.  I  would  rather  be  the  author  of 
"The  Old  Oaken  Bucket",  the  old  oaken  bucket  that  hung  in  the  well, 
than  to  have  invented  a  device  which  benefitted  the  world,  because  one 
represents  that  which  is,  after  all,  highest  in  life,  the  spiritual  concept. 

We  talk  about  power  and  dollars  and  wealth  and  the  conquest  of 
man  over  nature,  but  so  long  as  this  world  endures  and  men  and 
women  live,  the  greatest  power  in  life  will  be  that  which  men  and 
women  learned  to  exercise,  the  spiritual  power  of  life. 

A  little  insignificant  man  in  India  is  about  to  accomplish  in  the 
independence  and  redemption  of  his  people  that  which  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  lives  have  been  sacrificed  for  in  the  past  in  vain,  simply 
growing  out  of  the  spiritual  power  of  this  humble  man  representing  an 
ideal  and  an  admiration  for  his  people. 

Nothing  superior  to  the  spiritual  concept  and  power  of  men  and 
women. 

I  must  not  continue  talking. 

This  pasture  here  in  which  I  am  browsing  for  the  time  being,  is  so 
full  of  attractive  foliage  that  beckons  me  here  and  there,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  know  which  flower  out  of  the  field  of  memories  to  pluck  and 
present  its  odors  to  you.  But  they  are  all  agreeable  and  I  repeat,  in 
conclusion,  that  I  could  offer  to  you  no  sentiment  which  to  my  mind 
brings  the  heart  more  of  happiness  than,  as  the  days  and  the  years 
pass,  to  be  able  to  recall  and  remember,  out  of  the  beautiful  asset  of 
memory,  something  which  each  of  us  has  been  able  to  do,  by  which 
more  of  us  are  encouraged  to  smile,  more  of  us  see  the  sunshine,  more 
of  us  experience  the  brightness,  more  the  happiness,  more  the  joy, 
brought  to  our  fellows  (applause). 


ADDED  REMARKS  OF  MR.  HOLTON 

Mr.  Holton:  I  am  told  by  two  charming  ladies  Mrs.  Nichols  and 
Mrs.  Small  between  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  sit  tonight,  that  they 
did  not  think  much  of  my  first  appearance  on  this  stage.  I  found 
them  in  executive  session  when  I  came  back  a  little  while  ago,  and 
overheard  an  agreement  between  them  that  I  had  "fallen  down". 

I  asked  these  ladies  whether  they  would  see  to  it  that  I  had  another 
opportunity.  They  have  somehow  or  other  inveigled  the  President  into 
giving  me  another  chance,  and  asking  them  what  I  should  speak  about, 
Mrs.  Nichols  said:  "The  forgotten  man"  is  a  popular  theme  just  now 
(applause). 
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I  do  not  know  whether  any  of  you  men  are  more  forgotten  than  I 
or  not;  if  you  are,  I  will  mingle  my  tears  with  yours. 

I  am  not  going  to  speak  of  the  forgotten  man.  I  think  it  was  Emer- 
son who  said,  at  least  in  substance,  that  if  a  man  has  done  his  work 
incomparably  well  the  world  will  find  a  path  to  his  cabin,  even  though 
he  lives  in  a  forest. 

In  the  President  of  our  Association  we  have  a  striking  example  of 
the  fitness  of  this  tribute  to  a  worthy  citizen.  As  the  result  of  twenty- 
five  years  of  arduous  labor  his  achievements  are  bound  up  in  a  record 
of  waterway  development  along  the  entire  Atlantic  coast  from  Maine 
to  Florida. 

Mr.  President,  as  anything  approaching  compensation  to  you  for 
this  outstanding  service  would  be  an  unthinkable  thing,  the  officers, 
directors,  members  and  friends  of  the  Association  request  that  you 
shall  accept  from  them  a  small  gift  as  a  token  of  their  appreciation 
and  of  their  affectionate  regard  for  the  ability,  the  industry  and  the 
rugged  honesty  which  has  marked  your  entire  public  life,  and  for  a 
most  agreeable  personality  which  has  made  an  immovable  impress  in 
the  hearts  of  your  friends. 

In  making  the  selection  of  this  gift,  the  Association  has  been  mind- 
ful of  the  sympathetic  and  helpful  support  that  you  have  received 
from  your  very  gracious  consort  throughout  this  quarter  of  a  century 
of  untiring  and  unremitting  labor  (applause). 

The  Association  hopes,  confidently  and  earnestly,  that  both  you  and 
she  shall  find  it  acceptable  and  useful. 

Now,  if  I  have  embarassed  you,  Mr.  Mayor,  it  is  one  of  the  happiest 
moments  of  my  life  (applause). 

(Mr.  Holton  then  presented  to  Mr.  Moore  a  silver  tea  service). 

Mr.  Moore:  Well,  this  is  an  embarrassing  moment.  And,  maybe, 
Mrs.  Moore  is  enjoying  it  much  more  than  I  am. 

But,  Mr.  Holton,  my  Friends,  while  this  is  totally  unexpected,  the 
presentation  of  it  is  an  evidence  of  the  good  will  of  the  members  of 
the  Association,  and  is  sincerely  and  deeply  appreciated. 

We  have  labored  together  for  many  years  and  many  compliments 
have  passed  on  to  me  over  all  that  period,  and  some  gifts  have  been 
bestowed  which  I  have  accepted  cheerfully,  but  sometimes  regretfully, 
thinking  there  were  those  who  contributed  more  than  I  have  to  the 
work,  who  should  be  recognized,  but  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  in  a 
case  of  this  kind — I  must  accept  in  good  faith  that  which  is  so  gener- 
ously bestowed.  You  must  know  I  would  not  have  asked  you  to  do 
this  but  you  have  done  it. 

Mr.  Holton:  If  you  don't  want  it,  we  can  use  it  at  our  home 
(laughter) . 

Mr.  Moore:  But  this  is  not  for  that  sort  of  beverage  (laughter). 
This  is  a  tea  set  (laughter). 
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Mr.  Holton:  And  the  reason  you  got  a  tea  set  was  because  of  our 
knowledge  of  your  steadfast  observance  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment. 

President  Moore:  Now,  Mr.  Holton  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Mrs. 
Moore  and  I  accept  this  gift, — I  am  speaking  for  the  good  lady  without 
authority; — I  assume  I  am  all  right — We  accept  this  gift  with  grateful 
hearts.  It  is  a  splendid  evidence  of  your  good  will,  your  kindly  and 
generous  support  and  your  cooperation  in  the  work  in  which  we  have 
been  mutually  engaged  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  (applause). 

Mr.  Small:  May  I  have  your  attention  for  a  moment:  As  Vice- 
President,  I  take  the  opportunity  of  recognizing  Mrs.  Daetwyler,  the 
President  of  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary. 

Mrs.  Daetwyler:  Mr.  President,  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia, 
and  President  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association:  The 
Ladies'  Auxiliary  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  "Waterways  Association  have 
not  been  unmindful,  and  we  want  to  express  to  you  that  they  have 
demonstrated  their  admiration  and  love  and  highest  esteem  in  which 
you  are  held.  I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you  this  gift  with  their 
love  and  appreciation  and  their  friendship  (applause).  (Presenting 
a  trophy). 

The  ladies  of  the  Association  have  admired  you,  Mayor  Donnelly, 
and  the  time  that  you  have  spent  and  the  great  service  that  you  have 
rendered,  and  they  extend  to  you  this  gift  with  their  love  and  apprecia- 
tion and  their  friendship  (applause).      (Presenting  a  trophy). 

(Thereupon  the  exercises  of  the  evening  were  concluded.) 


FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  28,  1932. 

The  delegates  to  the  Association  resumed  their  deliberations  at 
ten  o'clock  a.  m.,  Friday,  October  28,  1932,  in  the  Ballroom  of  the 
Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel,  whereupon  the  following  proceedings  and 
transactions  were  had: 

PROCEEDINGS  AND  TRANSACTIONS 

President  Moore:  Mr.  Roy  S.  Smith,  Executive  Secretary,  New 
York  State  Waterways  Association,  of  Albany,  New  York,  will  kindly 
come  to  the  platform. 

Captain  John  P.  Magill,  of  the  Maritime  Exchange  of  New  York. 
Will  you  come  forward? 

Is  Mr.  C.  L.  Bardo  present? 

Mayor  J.  Fulmer  Bright,  of  Richmond,  Virginia.  Will  you  come 
forward? 

Mr.  S.  A.  Thompson,  of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress! 
Mr.  Morgan,  will  jou  escort  General  Brown  to  the  platform? 
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I  notice  the  arrival  of  our  good  friend  of  many  years,  Mr.  John  J. 
Hartigan  of  the  Port  of  New  York.  Rise  up,  Mr.  Hartigan,  and  let  the 
audience  see  you  (Applause). 

Mr.  Hamilton,  editor  of  the  Augusta,  Georgia  "Chronicle"  (Applause) . 

Come  forward  and  speak  for  Georgia.  Augusta  is  one  of  the  finest 
cities  in  the  United  States.  Historically,  it  is  great  and  strong.  It  is 
famous  for  the  Augusta  "Chronicle"  published  there  and  quoted  all 
over  the  world,  and  the  editor  of  the  Augusta  "Chronicle"  is  Colonel 
Thomas  J.  Hamilton. 

He  is  about  to  address  you  for  five  minutes  under  the  State  five- 
minute  rule. 

The  State  of  Georgia  speaking  through  the  distinguished  editor  of 
the  "Chronicle"  (Applause). 

RESPONSE  FOR  GEORGIA. 

Mr.  Hamilton:  I  did  not  expect  such  a  flattering  introduction  on 
the  part  of  President  Moore,  and  it  is  very  embarrassing  to  me.  I 
am  not  a  public  speaker ;  I  am  a  newspaper  man — in  fact,  I  am  not  even 
a  colonel — 

President  Moore  (interposing)  :  All  in  favor  of  making  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton a  colonel  right  now  will  say  "Aye". 

The  action  of  the  Convention  is  unanimous,  Colonel  Hamilton,  and 
from  this  day  forward  you  are  a  colonel,  full-fledged,  elected  by  the 
Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association  (Applause). 

(Colonel  Hamilton  then  addressed  the  Convention  in  the  lighter 
vein,  his  remarks  being  chiefly  reminiscent  of  life  in  Georgia  and  of 
interesting  happenings  there  concerned  with  the  development  of  the 
Waterways  of  his  state,  he  bespeaking  the  interest  and  support  of  the 
Association  in  the  advancement  of  matters  now  in  contemplation.) 

President  Moore:  I  want  to  compliment  the  Convention  on  having 
placed  the  sobriquet  of  "colonel"  on  the  gentleman  from  Georgia.  He 
has  done  well  and  welcome  he  is  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia;  as 
welcome  as  the  flowers  that  bloom  in  the  spring. 

Is  the  State  of  Florida  ready  to  respond  to  the  five-minute  call? 

Is  the  former  Mayor  of  Baltimore,  Mr.  Preston,  present?  I  invite 
Mayor  Preston  to  the  platform;  former  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Balti- 
more, ladies  and  gentlemen!  Mayor  Jackson  is  budgeting  right  now, 
as  the  Mayor  of  Philadelphia  was  a  few  days  ago,  and  former  Mayor 
Preston  is  here  in  his  stead.  (Applause). 

Is  any  other  State  delegation  ready  to  respond  to  the  five-minute 
call  of  States? 

Is  any  committee  ready  to  report? 
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The  Committee  on  Resolutions  has  taken  a  number  of  our  delegates 
this  morning  as  have  one  or  two  of  our  other  committees. 

If  there  are  no  others  to  respond  under  the  five-minute  rule,  we 
will  proceed  with  the  program  as  laid  down  here  to  a  point. 

We  have  heard  much  about  the  Port  of  Albany  celebration,  and  we 
will  be  mighty  pleased  now  to  hear  a  little  more  directly  from  one 
who  has  followed  the  work  from  the  beginning  and  is  very  active  with 
us  in  the  Association,  Mr.  Roy  S.  Smith,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
New  York  State  Waterways  Association  which  recently  held  its  con- 
vention in  Buffalo. 

Mr.  Smith,  will  speak  to  you  on  "The  Port  of  Albany;  it  Contact 
with  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Ocean". 

I  notice  the  arrival  of  Mayor  Bright  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  and  I 
will  ask  Mr.  Baxter  to  escort  him  to  the  platform  (applause). 

Now  we  have  a  handsome  background  for  Mr.  Smith,  who  will 
proceed  with  his  address. 


"THE  PORT  OF  ALBANY" 
Address  by  ROY  S.  SMITH,  Executive  Secretary 
New  York  Waterways  Association. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

It  is  a  very  great  privilege  to  be  invited  to  address  this  splendid 
organization  at  its  Silver  Anniversary  in  this  historic  city,  and  it  seems 
eminently  fitting  to  bring  to  you  the  story  of  the  successful  operation 
of  the  PORT  OF  ALBANY  and  the  victory  of  the  development  of  the 
Deeper  Hudson  Channel  and  the  justification  of  waterway  transporta- 
tion which  this  project  typifies.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  officials 
and  members  of  this  association  have  worked  and  put  forth  extra- 
ordinary energy  on  behalf  of  various  waterway  projects  of  benefit  to 
their  respective  localities  and  of  state  and  nation-wide  importance  and 
today  we  can  mark  upon  the  credit  side  of  our  achievement  ledger  with 
great  satisfaction  this  "Upper  Hudson  Project"  which  has  been  success- 
fully consummated  and  is  on  its  way  to  become  one  of  the  great  com- 
mercial, industrial  and  transportation  developments  of  the  nation. 
This  association  has  labored  faithfully  in  support  of  an  extensive  pro- 
gram— some  of  the  projects  of  which  are  still  pending — but  today  we 
can  mark  the  success  of  one  of  these  for  which  this  association  has 
rendered  valuable  and  much  appreciated  support  and  co-operation. 

To  our  good  friend,  President  J.  Hampton  Moore,  and  to  the  officers 
and  members  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association,  the 
Officers  and  members  of  the  New  York  State  Waterways  Association 
extend  thru  me,  their  hearty  greeting,  good  wishes  and  congratulations, 
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on  this  your  25th  birthday,  and  joining  in  these  felicitations  are  the 
members  of  the  Albany  Port  District  Commission  and  staff,  as  I  am 
jointly  representing  these  two  organizations. 

I  likewise  desire  to  bring  you  the  greetings  and  good  wishes  of  the 
State  of  New  York  at  the  request  of  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  State, 
and  the  good  wishes  and  fellowship  of  the  Albany  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, as  a  delegate  also  from  that  organization. 

That  this  splendid,  progressive  and  energetic  organization,  twenty- 
five  years  young  may  continue  to  expand  and  develop  and  steadily 
increase  its  usefulness  and  value  to  the  various  committees  it  repre^ 
sents,  and  to  the  nation  at  large,  is  the  wish,  the  hope,  and  the  prayer 
of  this  quartet  whom  I  represent. 

I  am  pinch-hitting  today  for  one  of  your  veteran  members,  than 
whom  I  feel  you  have  no  more  loyal  supporter,  the  Hon.  Peter  G.  Ten 
Eyck,  Chairman  of  the  Albany  Port  District  Commission,  and  President 
of  the  New  York  State  Waterways  Association,  and  I  bring  to  you  also 
his  personal  greeting  and  good  wishes.  He  has  missed  very  few  of 
your  conventions  and  it  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  to  him  that  he 
cannot  be  with  you  today  in  person,  and  it  is  only  due  to  imperative 
business  engagements  in  the  waterway  cause  which  compel  him  to  be 
elsewhere.   I  know  you  join  with  me  in  the  regret  at  his  absence. 

The  PORT  OF  ALBANY  located  at  the  head-waters  of  the  Hudson 
River  within  the  cities  of  Albany  and  Rensselaer,  N.  Y.,  is  a  monument 
to  the  energy  and  ability  of  the  group  of  far-seeing  men,  headed  by 
Hon.  Peter  G.  Ten  Eyck,  one  of  your  officers,  and  including  such  men 
as  Judge  William  E.  Woollard,  and  George  E.  Bates  and  U.  G.  Stock- 
well  who  are  with  us  today,  and  who  as  far  back  as  the  birth  date  of 
this  association,  invisioned  the  development  of  this  great  project.  Like- 
wise, I  feel  it  is  also  a  great  monument  to  their  perseverance  and 
persistence. 

THE  PORT  OF  ALBANY  is  practically  at  the  head  of  navigation 
on  the  Hudson  River  and  includes  extensive  territory  on  both  the 
East  and  West  banks  of  the  Hudson.  With  the  deepening  of  the  rivei 
as  far  as  the  Port  of  Albany  so  that  it  has  become  used  for  ocean-going 
commerce,  the  Atlantic  Ocean  has  been  practically  lifted  and  brought 
143  miles  nearer  inland  in  New  York  State,  and  the  various  cities  of 
New  York  State  along  its  waterways  and  adjacent  to  them,  such  as 
Buffalo,  Rochester,  Syracuse,  Utica,  Oswego,  Fulton,  Amsterdam,  Johns- 
town, Gloversville,  Schenectady,  Troy,  Mechanicville,  and  the  many 
others  have  in  turn  been  moved  143  miles  nearer  the  ocean. 

While  the  PORT  OF  ALBANY  was  opened  to  commerce  in  June 
1931,  the  officials  in  charge  waited  until  June  6th  and  7th,  1932  to  hold 
the  formal  dedication  when  in  a  colorful  and  spectacular  two-day  pro- 
gram of  pageantry  and  unique  features,  the  Port  was  formally  dedicated 
to  the  Nation  and  World. 

More  than  250,000  people  joined  in  witnessing  the  spectacular  events 
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and  the  officials  of  the  Radio  Broadcasting  Companies  estimate  that 
more  than  25,000,000  people  made  up  the  "audience  of  the  air  who 
listened  in  on  the  proceedings  in  a  complete  national  hook-up  on  both 
the  National  Broadcasting  Company  and  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System.  Recognizing  the  importance  and  picturesqueness  of  the  events, 
cameramen  from  all  the  news  reel  talking-moving  feature  companies 
were  present  and  through  the  national  and  international  release  given 
these  pictures,  it  is  stated  by  the  Motion  Picture  Officials  that  at  least 
50,000,000  people  viewed  the  scenes  of  the  Dedication  in  this  and 
foreign  countries. 

Thus,  thru  the  unique  features  of  the  Dedication  program  itself 
and  the  wide  publicity  given  by  the  press,  radio  and  news  reels  of  the 
world,  the  Port  of  Albany — the  newest  seaport  in  the  world — has  been 
brought  into  world-wide  prominence  and  the  world  now  knows  that  the 
PORT  OF  ALBANY  is  an  industrial  and  commercial  success  and  on 
the  eve  of  progress  and  development  which  will  make  it  one  of  the 
great  ports  of  the  world. 

Monday,  June  6th,  the  opening  day  of  the  dedication  was  designated 
as  Civic  Day  at  which  time  a  tribute  was  paid  to  the  municipalities  of 
the  Albany  Port  area  and  the  shipping  and  industrial  interests  which 
necessarily  go  together  to  make  the  success  of  the  Port  possible.  This 
day  was  featured  by  continuous  ceremonies,  including  speeches,  massed 
chorus  singing,  band  concerts,  fireworks  and  the  spectacular  feature 
of  which  was  a  mammoth  Civic  Day  Parade  with  nearly  three  hundred 
floats  and  a  hundred  marching  organizations  and  bands. 

The  Dedication  ceremonies  were  very  carefully  planned,  systemati- 
cally organized,  and  successfully  carried  out  to  the  last  detail  under 
the  direction  of  the  Albany  Port  District  Commissioners  who  acted  as 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  ceremonies.  Hon.  Peter  G.  Ten  Eyck,. 
former  Congressman,  is  Chairman  of  this  Commission  and  associated 
with  him  as  fellow-commissioners  and  members  of  the  Dedication 
Executive  Committee  were  William  J.  Flynn,  Vice-Chairman  of  Rensse- 
laer, and  Robert  W.  Chalmers,  Thomas  Fitzgerald  and  Dwight  B.  LaDu 
of  Albany.  Hon.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  was  Honorary  Chairman  of  the  General  Committee. 

Tuesday,  June  7th,  was  Military  and  Naval  Day,  featured  by  one  of 
the  most  spectacular  Military  and  naval  parades  the  State  of  New 
York  has  ever  seen.  The  climax  of  this  day  was  the  formal  dedication 
of  the  Port  to  National  and  World  Commerce  by  Governor  Roosevelt,, 
and  the  Dedication  of  the  Federal  Channel  by  Col.  Frederick  H.  Payne, 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War.  Mr.  Leo  M.  Doody  was  Grand  Marshal 
of  the  Civic  Day  Parade.  Major  General  Franklin  W.  Ward,  the 
Adjutant  General  of  the  State  of  New  York  was  Chairman  of  the 
Military  and  Naval  Day  Ceremonies,  and  Col.  Charles  E.  Walsh  was 
Grand  Marshal  of  the  Military  and  Naval  Parade. 

Located  within  an  area,  comprising  several  thousand  acres  on  both 
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banks  of  the  Hudson  River,  within  the  limits  of  the  sister  cities  of 
Albany  and  Rensselaer  is  this  newest  seaport  in  the  world — THE  PORT 
OF  ALBANY.  Where  more  than  three  centuries  ago  intrepid  explorers 
wended  their  venturesome  way  in  tiny  craft  in  search  of  new  lands  in 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  famous  Hudson  River  in  New  York  State, 
today  huge  ocean-going  freight  carriers  are  transporting  cargoes  to 
and  from  various  parts  of  the  world. 

The  building  of  the  Port  of  Albany  followed  years  of  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  citizens  of  that  section  with  vision,  who,  realizing  the  great 
benefits  that  would  accrue  to  the  Nation  at  large  thru  establishing  a 
seaport  at  this  point,  began  a  systematic  campaign  to  arouse  interest 
and  to  get  the  Government  to  deepen  the  Hudson  River  to  provide 
sufficient  depth  to  accomodate  deep-water  ships.  Thru  the  efforts  of 
these  far-seeing  citizens,  the  case  was  prepared  and  presented  to  the 
United  States  Army  Engineers.  Their  support  and  that  of  Congress 
wTas  finally  secured  and  the  Federal  Government  authorized  an  expendi- 
ture of  $11,200,000  to  deepen  the  channel  in  the  Hudson  River  from  the 
City  of  Hudson  to  the  Greenbush  Bridge  in  Albany,  a  distance  of 
approximately  30  miles.  This  authorization  provided  for  a  channel  in 
the  tidal  stream  of  the  Hudson  to  27  feet  deep  at  mean  low  water  and 
this  dredging  now  provides  accommodation  of  a  sufficient  depth  so  that 
90  per  cent  of  all  the  shipping  bottoms  of  the  world  can  come  to  THE 
PORT  OF  ALBANY. 

To  provide  the  necessary  port  facilities  to  handle  the  commerce  of 
the  improved  channel,  the  New  York  State  Legislature  by  special 
enactment  created  the  Albany  Port  District  Commission,  which  is  the 
governing  body  of  the  Albany  Port  District.  The  sum  of  $10,000,000 
was  authorized  to  carry  out  the  extensive  program  and  provide  and 
operate  the  necessary  facilities  and  equipment.  As  a  result  of  this 
Federal,  State,  Municipal  and  Civic  co-operation,  the  development  of 
the  PORT  OF  ALBANY  has  resulted,  including  adequate  docks,  termi- 
nals, transit  and  storage  sheds,  rail  and  highway  connections,  which 
gave  facilities  for  the  interchange  of  shipments. 

The  location  of  this  Port  is  one  of  the  most  strategic  on  this  conti- 
nent for  the  operation  of  interior,  coast-wise,  intra-coastal  and  foreign 
trade.  In  addition  to  the  various  railroad  lines  centering  here  and  the 
terminals  of  the  three  sections  of  the  Barge  Canal,  the  Port  is  the 
center  of  a  network  of  highways  extending  to  every  section,  enabling 
the  rapid  dispatch  of  freight  by  motor  truck  to  sections  at  all  points  of 
the  compass. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  unusual  advantage  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Port  is  the  fact  that  within  a  radius  of  250  miles  resides  a 
population  equal  to  approximately  one-third  of  the  entire  population  of 
the  United  States — an  area  which  includes  the  richest  producing, 
consuming  and  purchasing  population  in  the  country.  Within  the 
section  are  some  of  the  greatest  industries  of  the  world.   The  develop- 
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ment  of  the  Port  provides  facilities  for  handling  huge  tonnage  ship- 
ments of  raw  material  and  finished  products  to  and  from  this  area. 

The  six  railroad  lines  converging  at  the  Port,  provide  National  and 
Canadian  rail  distribution  and  these  railroads  provide  a  most  impor- 
tant contributing  factor  to  the  success  of  the  Port.  With  the  completion 
of  the  Port  Terminal  Railroad  THE  PORT  OF  ALBANY  has  about  25 
miles  of  trackage  within  its  own  port  area,  with  a  capacity  in  its  own 
yards  of  thousands  of  cars  daily. 

The  PORT  OF  ALBANY  is  a  port  of  entry  and  sub-port  of  entry  of 
the  Port  of  New  York. 

The  largest  single  unit  Grain  Elevator  in  the  world  with  a  storage 
capacity  of  13,000,000  bushels,  has  been  constructed  and  in  full  operation 
for  several  months.  This  elevator  has  already  been  leased  for  its  full 
13,000,000  bushel  capacity  for  over  a  long  period  of  years  to  the  Cargill 
Grain  Company  of  Minneapolis.  The  Cargill  Company  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  important  grain-operating  companies  in  the  country, 
controlling  large  storage  elevators  in  Omaha,  Kansas  City,  Chicago  and 
other  important  places  and  is  using  the  elevator  at  the  PORT  OF 
ALBANY  for  export  business.  Shipments  of  grain  are  constantly 
being  made  to  Europe  from  the  PORT  OF  ALBANY  elevator. 

In  discussing  these  various  projects,  those  of  us  who  are  deeply 
interested  in  them  and  close  to  them  are  prone  to  sometimes  be  over- 
enthusiastic  in  our  statements  in  reference  to  them. 

So,  to  be  sure  that  the  opinion  I  express  as  to  the  operation  of  the 
Port  of  Albany  may  be  confined  to  facts,  I  will  quote  the  statements 
of  others  actually  conducting  business  features  there. 

Mr.  Marcus  Marshall,  Manager  for  the  Cargill  Grain  Company,  in 
charge  of  this  great  grain  elevator  at  Albany,  in  a  statement  this  week, 
said:  "The  Port  of  Albany  and  the  Albany  Grain  Elevator  make  a 
combination  more  successful  than  we  anticipated.  We  have  already 
put  more  than  10,000,000  bushels  of  grain  in  the  elevator  and  have 
exported  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  bushels  to  Europe,  although 
as  you  know,  we  have  been  in  operation  about  three  months.  We  are 
in  a  position  today  to  handle  in  this  elevator  the  entire  capacity  of 
grain  that  the  barge  canal  can  bring  to  us  and  can  easily  take  into 
the  elevator  more  than  half  a  million  bushels  a  day.  Every  canal  boat 
on  the  barge  canal  system  has,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  been 
leased  and  more  canal  equipment  could  be  used  if  it  were  available". 

Mr.  E.  J.  Grimes,  Vice  President  of  the  Cargill  Elevator  Co.,  of 
Minneapolis,  who  is  in  charge  of  traffic  for  the  parent  concern,  which 
operates  at  the  Albany  elevator,  in  a  recent  address  at  the  1932  Con- 
vention of  the  New  York  State  Waterways  Association,  commenting 
on  the  Port  of  Albany  and  its  grain  facilities,  made  this  striking 
statement :  — 

"The  largest  grain  elevator  in  the  world  has  just  been  completed  by 
the  Albany  Port  District  Commission.    In  the  few  months  since  the 
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elevator  began  operations  Albany  has  become  a  grain  terminal  of  no 
mean  importance.  Four-fifths  of  all  the  barge  space  on  the  canal  since 
July  1st  chartered  for  eastbound  grain  has  been  for  delivery  into  this 
new  Albany  elevator  ...  It  seems  a  virtual  certainty  that  Albany  must 
become  one  of  the  largest  grain  distributing  points  in  the  East.  This 
applies  to  grain  for  both  export  and  domestic  distribution.  Its  strategic 
location  and  splendid  transportation  endowments  combine  to  make  it  a 
natural  grain  market.  The  deepening  of  the  Hudson  River  has  placed 
at  Albany  an  ocean  port  less  than  290  miles  by  the  New  York  State 
Barge  Canal  from  Oswego,  now  accessible  to  the  largest  lake  vessels. 
Thereby  has  been  provided  probably  the  most  advantageous  all-water 
route  available  for  the  eastward  movement  of  export  grain." 

The  Molasses  Products  Company  has  erected  a  substantial  plant 
and  is  importing  agricultural  molasses  from  the  West  Indies,  Hawaii 
and  even  as  far  away  as  Java,  and  shipping  it  from  the  Port  to  various 
sections  in  the  east  for  cattle  feeding  purposes.  An  idea  of  the  magni- 
tude of  their  business  may  be  secured  from  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
three  tanks  erected  has  a  capacity  of  4,000,000  gallons.  The  co-operative 
Grange  League  Federation  is  building  at  the  Port  a  §100,000  feed  mill, 
including  a  storage  warehouse  and  elevator.  This  will  be  in  operation 
shortly,  and  will  contain  about  21,000  square  feet  of  floor  space  with 
a  five-story  elevator  and  a  two  and  a  half  story  mill  and  storage  ware- 
house to  produce  balanced  diet  and  feed  for  cattle,  hogs  and  poultry  for 
this  entire  section,  including  the  States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  New 
England  and  Pennsylvania.  This  Feed  Mill  will  have  connections  to 
obtain  grain  from  the  Grain  Elevator  and  Molasses  from  the  Molasses 
Plant  now  located  at  the  Port  and  will  have  a  capacity  of  three  carloads 
of  feed  an  hour.  Hon.  Fred  L.  Porter  of  Crown  Point,  N.  Y.,  is  Presi- 
dent of  the  Co-operative  Organization  and  H.  E.  Babcock  of  Ithaca,  is 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  with  E.  V.  Underwood  of  Ithaca,  as  Secretary. 

A  very  important  factor  in  the  development  of  the  port  area  has 
been  the  expansion  and  growth  of  the  oil  business.  Such  nationally 
prominent  companies  as  the  Standard,  Shell,  Sun,  Texas,  Tidewater, 
Cities  Service,  Gulf  and  Colonial-Beacon  have  already  established  large 
wholesale  distributing  plants  here  with  immense  storage  capacity  and 
these  companies  are  shipping  from  the  Port  District  to  this  entire 
section  of  the  country. 

Another  rapidly  developing  feature  is  the  lumber  trade,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Port  promises  to  bring  back  to  this  section  its 
former  prestige  as  one  of  the  greatest  lumber  ports  of  the  world.  The 
Rensselaer  section,  with  its  splendid  dockage  and  transportation  facili- 
ties, has  been  developed  for  a  highly  efficient  and  thoroughly  equipped 
lumber  terminal.  Trackage  and  lumber  carriers  and  adequate  storage 
sheds  and  space  are  provided,  and  it  is  expected  that  Rensselaer  will 
be  a  beehive  of  industry  along  these  lines. 

In  making  the  port  the  success  it  is  and  to  enable  it  to  reach  the 
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full  development  it  is  desired  to  reach,  every  contributing  factor  must 
have  its  full  opportunity.  The  three  branches  of  the  New  York  State 
Barge  Canal  are  great  feeders.  The  Barge  Canal  was  constructed  at 
a  cost  of  $175,000,000,  by  New  York  State  and  for  many  years  has  been 
toll  free.  The  time  has  now  arrived  when  we  feel  that  the  United 
States  Government  should  be  allowed  to  contribute  to  the  improvement 
of  the  canal.  The  federal  engineers  have  recommended  the  improve- 
ment and  we  feel  it  should  be  accepted  without  the  state  surrendering 
in  any  way  title  to  the  canal  and  its  management,  operation  or  main- 
tenance. We  approve  of  the  plan  to  do  this  along  the  lines  of  the 
principle  of  the  Wagner-Gavagan  bill  now  pending  in  Congress. 

As  the  Port  of  Albany  and  the  Deepened  Hudson  Channel  are  a  great 
asset  to  the  Nation  and  to  its  commerce,  we  feel  that  the  Hudson  River 
should  be  kept  open  all  the  year  around  and  so  we  urge  and  ask  your 
support  of  the  request  now  pending  with  Congress  to  provide  an  ice- 
breaker for  that  purpose.  The  winter  of  1931-1932  was  more  or  less 
an  open  winter,  and  the  channel  was  open  the  entire  time. 

The  Port  of  Albany,  with  its  connection  with  the  Barge  Canal  and 
the  Hudson,  is  the  nearest  all  year  around  port  to  the  Great  Lakes. 

Cargoes  are  coming  from  and  being  shipped  to  the  four  corners  of  the 
world  and  the  Port  of  Albany  today  is  in  contact  with  the  Seven  Seas. 
No  attempt  will  be  made,  at  this  time,  to  enumerate  the  varied  articles 
and  products  contained  in  these  cargoes,  but  they  run  the  gamut  of  all 
normal  ocean  ports.  Altho  the  Port  has  been  in  operation  a  little  over 
a  year — 1932,  will  register  more  than  a  hundred  deep-draught  ocean- 
going ships  and  a'total  of  several  hundred  smaller  type  boats  and  the 
barges. 

Archimedes  is  reputed  to  have  stated  that  he  could  move  the  world 
if  he  could  obtain  a  fulcrum  and  have  a  lever  of  sufficient  length.  The 
cities  of  Albany  and  Rensselaer  in  their  development  of  the  Port  of 
Albany  have  accomplished  what  Archimedes  never  had  a  chance  to 
prove.  The  Port  of  Albany  has  provided  the  fulcrum  and  the  lever  to 
move  the  world,  bringing  the  entire  northwest  and  the  Great  Lakes 
region,  with  its  adjacent  territory,  of  more  than  thirty  million  people, 
including  the  ports  of  Buffalo  and  Oswego,  and  the  entire  Empire  State, 
143  miles  nearer  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  all  world  markets.  Conversely, 
thru  the  construction  of  this  port,  the  Atlantic  Ocean  has  been  practi- 
cally brought  143  miles  inland  nearer  to  this  territory. 

The  completion  of  the  Port  of  Albany  has  enabled  the  citizens,  who 
brought  the  accomplishment  about,  to  make  the  greatest  contribution 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Great  Lakes  region  and  the  commerce  of  the 
State  and  Nation  that  has  ever  been  made  by  any  community  for  the 
benefit  of  others.  (Applause). 
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President  Moore:  Mayor  Donnelly  was  formally  invited  to  the 
platform  a  few  minutes  ago  because  tomorrow  will  be  his  day.  He  is 
invited,  right  now.  He  won't  be  Mayor  very  much  longer,  but  he  has 
presided  so  successfully  up  river  for  over  twenty  years  that  I  am  going 
to  ask  Judge  Woollard  to  escort  him  hither.  (Applause). 

The  Chair  will  resume  the  call  of  States  for  the  five-minute  re- 
sponses. 

Is  Florida  ready? 

Florida  has  been  called  on  several  occasions. 

Mr.  Buckman:  With  your  permission,  Florida  is  ready  and  I  will 
respond. 

President  Moore:  Mr.  Buckman  is  recognized  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Florida. 

REMARKS  OF  HARRY  H.  BUCKMAN 
Jacksonville,  Florida,  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Mr.  Buckman:    Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

Florida  sends  greetings  to  you.  All  of  Florida,  both  that  part  of 
Florida  which  lies  north  of  the  Great  Ship  Canal  and  that  part  of 
Florida  which  lies  to  the  south. 

That  sounds  as  though  it  were  already  built,  doesn't  it? 

Well,  that  great  philosopher,  William  James,  once  said  that  there 
are  some  things  that  are  true,  although  they  have  not  gone  through 
the  formality  of  happening. 

Now,  the  Gulf  Atlantic  Ship  Canal,  about  which  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  talking  to  you  on  two  former  occasions,  is  a  great  pro- 
ject to  connect  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  a  Water- 
way across  the  Peninsula  of  Florida  and  save  thereby  to  the  Commerce 
of  the  Nation  millions  of  dollars  a  year,  and  reduce  to  a  great  degree 
the  hazards  to  life  and  property  in  ocean  shipping  now  incurred  in 
the  long  passage  around  the  Peninsula  of  Florida. 

The  man  who  can  tell  you  most  about  this  project  is  here  on  the 
platform  today,  Major  General  Brown,  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  But 
General  Brown  is  like  the  "Tar  Baby"  in  Uncle  Remus'  stories:  "He 
lay  low  and  he  ain't  say  nothing",  and  that  is  right  and  proper  and  as 
it  should  be,  but  for  your  information  I  want  to  tell  you  that  the 
physical  survey  for  this  great  project  is  under  way  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  is  being  pushed  vigorously  and  thoroughly  as  only  that 
body  can  do  and  as  only  such  a  survey  can  be  conducted  and,  in  due 
course  and  due  time  they  will  make  their  findings  known  and  I  take 
this  opportunity  of  predicting,  as  I  predicted  to  you  in  Boston  last 
year  and  in  Wilmington  the  year  before,  that  when  the  facts  are  known 
the  Engineers,  I  believe,  will  find  for  this  project  and  in  the  normal 
course  of  events  it  will  become  a  reality. 
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Mr.  Mayor,  may  I  say  personally  that  I  am  glad  that  I  am  able  to 
appear  for  my  State  on  this  platform  in  this  place. 

I  have  an  especially,  affectionate  regard  for  Pennsylvania. 

When  William  Penn  arrived  in  America,  on  the  ship  with  him  was 
a  widow  with  two  boys  by  the  name  of  Buckman.  That  lady  with 
her  two  boys  was  my  direct  ancestor  and  I  always  feel  that  although 
my  own  branch  of  the  family  has  been  for  more  than  one  hundred 
years  in  Florida  that  nothing  can  entirely  divorce  me  from  my  prime 
interest  here.  My  ancestors  connect  me  with  this  great  city  and  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  (Applause). 

President  Moore:  I  suppose  Mr.  Buckman  knows  this,  because  he 
is  a  student  of  the  question,  but  his  arrival  in  Philadelphia  from 
Florida  is  coincident  with  that  of  William  Penn,  his  ancestor,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  We  concluded  the  celebration  of  William 
Penn's  arrival  with  the  Buckman's  on  the  good  ship  "Welcome"  a  few 
weeks  ago. 

The  State  of  Maryland: 

Former  Mayor  James  H.  Preston  of  Baltimore  will  now  respond  for 
the  State  of  Maryland. 


RESPONSE  TO  THE  FIVE-MINUTE  CALL  OF  THE 

STATES 

Mayor  Preston  Responds  for  Maryland 

Mayor  Preston:  Mr.  President:  I  am  asked  to  say  a  word  on  the 
influence  of  Ports  on  City  Development. 

This  has  been  suggested,  doubtless,  by  the  fact  that  Baltimore  City 
is  contemplating  and  is  ready  for  a  vast  program  of  Municipal  develop- 
ment of  its  Port,  supplementing  the  efforts  of  the  individual  citizens 
and  of  the  Railroads  and  Steamship  Companies. 

The  first  step  in  this  Municipal  program  was  the  completion  of  the 
McComas  Terminal  for  the  Western  Maryland  Railroad,  which  cost 
about  $9,000,000,  and  is  now  turned  over  to  the  Western  Maryland 
Railroad. 

At  the  outset,  it  is  perhaps  necessary  to  look  back  in  history  for 
the  causes  which  make  and  have  made  the  great  modern  Cities  possible, 
and  our  minds  naturally  seek  the  cause — the  germ — the  raison  d'edtre. 

Books  on  religious  history  trace  the  beginnings  of  great  cities  to 
the  similarities  in  their  religious  beliefs,  of  people.  But  whether 
anthropologists  differ — whether  it  is  race  or  religion  that  cause  the 
gathering  which  become  by  addition  or  the  great  centers  which  we  call 
great  cities,  is  it  not  a  peculiar  and  singular  quality  which  they  all 
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must  have  to  grow  great,  and  without  which  they  do  not  grow  great 
and  prosperous,  and  this  one  element  which  they  all  must  have  is 
water — water  for  transportation. 

This  leads  us  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  cause  for  the  beginning  of  a 
City.  Why  does  a  city  start  at  one  place  and  develop  there  instead  of 
in  another  place?  My  theory  for  the  reason  of  the  beginning  of  a  City 
is  an  open  port  and  water  borne  commerce. 

Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  water  borne  commerce  is  a  necessary 
concomittant  to  municipal  growth  in  the  material  sense. 

Let  us  take  Baltimore  for  an  example.  Why  does  Gay  Street  run 
northeast  and  southwest?  Why  does  Druid  Hill  Avenue  and  Madison 
Avenue  run  northeast  and  southwest?  Why  does  Ridgely  Street  run 
from  the  southwest  to  the  northeast?  The  answer  is  simple.  Because 
it  is  the  nearest  way  to  water. 

I  happen  to  be  Chairman  of  the  Port  Development  Commission  of 
Baltimore.  We  have  fifty  millions  of  dollars  to  spend  on  our  port 
when  we  see  the  right  place  to  put  it. 

Baltimore's  contribution  to  the  water  borne  commerce  was  $875, 
000,000  during  the  last  five  (5)  years  and  the  quantity  in  weight  was 
17,000,000  tons. 

The  overseas  commerce  amounts  to  6,000,000  tons  yearly.  The  value 
of  which  in  1928  was  over  $230,000,000.00. 

Baltimore  contributes  to  our  Government  $14,000,000.00  annually  in 
customs  receipts  and  in  the  last  ten  years  there  has  been  an  increase 
of  600%.    Pretty  good  showing  for  water  borne  commerce.    Is  it  not? 

President  Moore:  I  think,  if  the  Mayor  will  stay  with  us  during 
the  up-river  trip  we  will  have  an  opportunity  to  hear  him  again. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  last  evening,  those  who  attended  the 
banquet  had  the  pleasure  of  again  seeing  and  hearing  our  distinguished 
friend  from  Washington,  the  Chief  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the 
United  States  Army,  Major  General  Lytle  Brown. 

We  induced  him  to  hold  over  his  talk  last  night  because  it  was  a 
serious  talk,  and  the  audience  then  was  desirous  of  entertainment  and 
got  plenty  of  it  from  General  Brown,  and  others,  hut  we  thought  this 
speech  should  be  delivered  at  a  regular  session  and  should  be  attentive- 
ly listened  to.  If  I  mistake  not,  it  has  to  deal  with  the  great  construc- 
tive work  of  the  Government  throughout  the  United  States. 

As  was  said  last  night,  the  Army  Engineers  are  not  only  able  to 
fight  in  times  of  war  and  ready  to  do  it  if  necessary,  but  are  construc- 
tors in  times  of  peace. 

It  is  a  wonderful  tribute  the  President  of  the  United  States  paid 
to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  a  few  days  ago  in  the  letter  addressed  to 
the  President  of  this  Association  when  he  said  that  during  the  last 
three  years,  in  these  times  of  alleged  depression,  more  constructive 
work  has  been  done  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  United  States 
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Army  in  the  way  of  river  and  harbor  work  and  canalization  of  the 
country  and  improving  waterways,  than  had  been  done  in  any  previous 
three  years  throughout  the  whole  of  our  history.  That  is  a  wonderful 
record  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  is  a  splendid  tribute  to  their 
intelligent  work. 

Bear  in  mind  that  all  of  this  construction  work  done  at  the  time  of 
unemployment  was  done  in  a  manner  which  brought  relief  to  the 
people  not  only  in  the  way  of  employment  but  in  those  commercial 
advantages  we  are  striving  for  and  protecting;  and  at  the  samei  time 
had  their  influence  on  life-saving  and  the  saving  of  property.  Bear  in 
mind  also  that  all  of  that  work  involved  tremendous  expenditures  of 
money  and  it  has  been  done  so  carefully  and  skillfully  in  our  country 
and  our  possessions  everywhere,  that  not  one  breath  of  scandal  has  ever 
arisen  about  or  over  the  work,  and  that  the  record  of  the  Corps  has 
been  singularly  clean  and  efficient. 

All  this  work  is  done  under  the  supervision  of  that  splendid  officer 
of  the  United  States,  the  Chief  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  Major  General 
Brown,  whom  I  now  present  to  you.  (Prolonged  applause,  the  audience 
standing) . 


RIVER  AND  HARBOR  WORK  IN  THE  LAST 
FOUR  YEARS. 

Address  by  Major  General  Lytle  Brown, 
Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Before  presenting  my  formal  address  on  the  River  and  Harbor  work 
done  in  the  last  four  years,  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  this 
organization,  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association:  I  will  always 
remember  the  wonderful,  fine,  assemblage  that  we  saw  last  night,  but 
the  real  appreciation  that  I  have  is  of  the  work  and  object  of  this 
Association.  This  Association  has  a  name  and  that  name  does  not 
express  to  all  the  real  objects  or  the  real  accomplishments  of  the  organi- 
zation. "Deeper  Waterways!"  The  Association  has  trade  for  its  founda- 
tion, trade  between  all  points  of  our  country,  and  the  promotion  of 
trade  between  our  country  and  the  world.  There  is  nothing  that  will 
so  wipe  out  sectional  lines  in  our  country  and  bring  prosperity  all 
around,  and  harmony  and  contentment,  than  established  trade  between 
the  various  parts  of  our  country. 

The  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association  has  that  for  its  princi- 
pal object,  and  I  think  it  my  duty  to  come  to  every  meeting  that  the 
Association  has,  and  it  certainly  has  been  a  pleasure  for  me  to  do  so. 
(Applause). 
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Mr.  Buckman  of  Florida  referred  to  the  Trans-Florida  Canal  and 
compared  me  to  the  traditional  Tar  Baby!  I  don't  expect  to  express 
any  opinion  on  the  immediate  necessity  for  the  trans-Florida  Ship 
Canal,  but  I  will  say  this:  of  all  the  parts  of  our  country,  that  which 
stands  most  ready  for  development  and  holds  forth  a  real  promise  of 
economic  production  and  distribution  of  our  products,  is  the  area  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  I  could  tell  you  why:  because  it  is  based  on  solid 
fact,  and  I  had  a  dream  for  three  years  at  least  that  that  section  was 
going  to  come;  it  is  bound  to  do  so,  and  on  a  solid  foundation,  and 
some  day,  no  doubt,  the  trans-Florida  Ship  Canal  will  be  built.  (Ap- 
plause) . 

That  is  pretty  good  for  a  "Tar  Baby"  (laughter  and  applause). 

Public  work  can  best  be  done  in  time  of  business  depression  provided 
the  Federal  Government  is  in  good  economic  condition.  At  such  time 
there  is  much  unemployed  labor,  prices  of  materials  are  low,  and  there 
is  keen  competition  among  building  companies.  The  government  gets 
more  for  its  money  than  at  any  other  time.  Such  has  been  found  to  be 
the  case  in  the  experience  of  the  past  three  years. 

In  spite  of  the  difficult  financial  condition  of  Federal  finances,  the 
appropriations  for  river  and  harbor  work  during  the  last  three  years 
have  been  far  greater  than  at  any  like  period  of  the  history  of  this 
country. 

Expenditures  have  kept  pace  with  the  appropriations;  all  money 
appropriated  has  been  expended  or  obligated  by  contracts  for  work. 


EXPENDITURES 

The  total  expenditures  by  years  during  the  period  have  been: 

Rivers  and  Harbors  Flood  Control 
Maintenance 

and  Improve-     Operating  Mississippi 

Fiscal  Year  ment  of  Riv-  and  care  of  River  and  Sacramento 

ers  and  Har-       Canals  tributaries  River 
bors 

1929  $  50,586,000  $  5,960,000  $  24,800,000  $  497,200 
(March  to 

June  only)      (15,375,000  )    (1,980,000)  (5,950,000  )  (165,000) 

1930  66,488,000        7,115,000  25,697,000  757,600 

1931  72,575,000        8,115,000  36,957,000  920,650 

1932  75,850,000        7,780,000  28,409,000  815,600 


That  is  only  expenditures;  appropriations  are  greater. 

These  expenditures  have  been  at  a  rate  never  previously  attain- 
ed. They  have  been  stepped  up  to  such  a  rate  not  only  to  afford 
the  nation  as  soon  as  possible  the  savings  resulting  from  low  cost 
waterway  transportation  and  from  flood  protection,  but  also  (1) 
to  get  such  work  done  most  economically  at  a  period  of  low  costs 
and  (2)  to  afford  relief  to  unemployment  at  a  period  when  expansion 
of  public  works  by  the  Federal  Government  will  afford  maximum 
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benefit  to  our  people  with  minimum  competition  with  private  in- 
dustry. 

RIVERS  AND  HARBORS 
Major  Projects  on  the  Atlantic  Coast 

NEW  YORK  HARBOR  AND  VICINITY.  Channel  improvement  at 
New  York  Harbor  and  vicinity  during  the  past  4  years  has  included 
completion  of  the  30-foot  channel  through  Staten  Island  Sound,  deepen- 
ing to  30  feet  of  the  channel  in  Newark  Bay,  extension  of  the  30-foot 
channel  in  Jamaica  Bay,  and  commencement  of  construction  of  the 
jetty  at  Rockaway  Point,  widening  of  the  important  anchorage  channel 
in  the  main  harbor,  widening  of  Bay  Ridge  and  Red  Hook  Channels, 
widening  and  deepening  of  the  channel  in  Hudson  River  at  New  York 
City,  and  extension  of  rick  removal  work  in  East  River  to  secure  a 
depth  of  35  feet. 

HUDSON  RIVER.  The  excavation  of  a  channel  27  feet  in  depth 
to  provide  deep  draft  navigation  to  Albany  has  been  inaugurated  and 
is  now  nearing  completion.  Terminal  transfer  facilities  have  been 
constructed  by  the  Albany  Port  District  Commission  and  traffic  in 
deep  draft  vessels  is  becoming  established.  The  Federal  expenditures 
on  this  project  during  the  4-year  period  have  amounted  to  $4,770,000. 

DELAWARE  RIVER.  In  the  Delaware  River  a  2  0-foot  channel 
has  been  provided  from  Philadelphia  to  Trenton,  and  the  35-foot  chan- 
nel from  Philadelphia  to  the  Sea  has  been  practically  completed. 
Expenditures  on  these  projects  during  the  period  have  amounted  to 
$1,650,000  and  $15,000,000  respectively. 

BALTIMORE  HARBOR.  The  entrance  channel  at  York  Spit  has 
been  deepened  to  37  feet.  The  main  channel  thence  to  Baltimore  has 
been  deepened  to  37  feet  for  partial  width  up  to  Sparrows  Point  and 
thence  north  to  a  depth  of  35  feet.  Expenditures  have  amounted  to 
$2,930,000. 

NORFOLK  HARBOR.  At  Norfolk  Harbor  the  main  entrance 
channel  has  been  widened  to  750  feet  for  a  depth  of  40  feet,  and  interior 
channels  of  depths  ranging  from  12  to  35  feet  have  been  completed  and 
maintained.  Channels  40  feet  in  depth,  have  also  been  completed  at 
Thimble  Shoals  and  to  Newport  News.  The  total  expenditures  have 
amounted  to  substantially  $3,390,000. 

CAPE  COD  CANAL.  The  Cape  Cod  Canal  was  purchased  by  the 
United  States  on  March  31,  1928,  at  a  cost  of  $11,500,000,  and  has  since 
been  maintained  as  a  free  waterway  of  the  United  States  at  an  annual 
expenditure  of  approximately  $400,000.  That  is  very  expensive,  but 
it  won't  be  so  bad  after  we  get  it  fixed. 
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INLAND  WATERWAY,  ATLANTIC  COAST,  FROM  DELAWARE 
RIVER  SOUTH 

Work  on  the  various  sections  of  the  inland  waterway  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast  from  the  Delaware  River  south  has  been  materially  advanced 
during  the  past  four  years,  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal  and 
the  Norfolk-Beaufort  section  having  been  completed  to  a  depth  of  12 
feet,  including  construction  of  a  guard  lock  in  the  Albemarle  and 
Chesapeake  Canal. 

From  Beaufort  to  Cape  Fear  River  the  waterway  has  been  deepened 
to  the  project  depth  of  12  feet,  except  in  certain  rock  areas  where  the 
controlling  depth  is  9  feet. 

From  Cape  Fear  River  to  Winyah  Bay  dredging  has  been  in  progress 
or  is  completed  at  localities  where  conditions  of  local  cooperation  have 
been  met,  while  from  Winyah  Bay  to  St.  Johns  River,  Fla.,  a  waterway, 
varying  in  depth  from  4  to  7  feet,  has  been  completed. 

From  Jacksonville  on  the  St.  Johns  River  to  Miami,  rights  of  the 
former  Florida  East  Coast  Canal  were  transferred  to  the  United  States 
in  1929,  since  when  the  original  depth  of  5  feet  has  been  fully  restored, 
and  dredging  to  secure  project  depth  of  8  feet  has  been  accomplished 
in  190  miles  of  the  waterway.  Negotiations  relating  to  compliance 
with  conditions  of  local  cooperation  for  the  remainder  of  the  waterway 
173  miles  in  length,  are  actively  in  progress.  A  favorable  recommenda- 
tion has  been  submitted  to  Congress  for  continuance  of  the  waterway 
from  Miami  southward  to  Florida  Bay.  A  survey  is  also  in  progress 
for  a  deep  waterway  across  southern  Georgia  and  northern  Florida. 

The  total  cost  of  this  work  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  south  of  Delaware 
River  has  been  $33,014,645,  of  which  $11,940,500  has  been  expended 
during  the  past  four  years. 

GULF  COAST 

INLAND  WATERWAY  ON  THE  GULF  COAST.  The  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  waterway  between  Pensacola  Bay  and  Mobile  Bay  has  been 
completed  for  a  distance  of  more  than  19  miles  to  project  depth  of  9 
feet,  and  contract  for  completing  the  western  section  has  been  awarded. 

Between  Mobile  Bay  and  New  Orleans,  a  waterway  9  feet  deep  has 
been  dredged.  Work  on  the  waterway  between  Mississippi  River  from 
New  Orleans  to  Corpus  Christi  is  progressing,  the  section  to  Sabine 
River  being  about  72  per  cent,  completed. 

Work  is  also  now  in  progress  on  the  section  between  Sabine  River 
and  Galveston  Bay,  while  dredging  of  the  remaining  portion  below 
Galveston  is  held  up  due  to  nonfulfillment  of  conditions  of  local  co- 
operation. 

The  total  expenditure  on  the  present  and  previous  projects  has  been 
$11,447,599,  of  which  $4,858,223  has  been  expended  during  the  past 
four  years. 
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ARANSAS  PASS-CORPUS  CHRISTI  CHANNEL,  TEX.  Congress 
in  the  river  and  harbor  act  of  July  3,  1930,  authorized  deepening  of 
this  channel  from  25  feet  to  30  feet,  the  length  of  channel  being  58,587 
feet.  The  dredging  involved  was  completed  in  September,  1931,  since 
which  time  the  channel  has  been  fully  maintained. 

INLAND  WATERWAYS 

OHIO  RIVER  Completion  of  the  canalization  of  the  Ohio  River 
to  provide  a  9  foot  depth  from  Pittsburgh  to  the  Mississippi  River  by 
the  construction  of  50  locks  and  dams  was  celebrated  in  October,  1929. 
The  cost  of  this  project  has  been  $117,700,000. 

TENNESSEE  RIVER.  The  river  and  harbor  act  approved  July 
3,  1930,  authorized  improvement  of  the  Tennessee  River  to  provide  a 
9-foot  channel  from  the  mouth  to  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  a  distance  of  652 
miles,  by  the  construction  of  locks  and  dams,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$74,709,000.  In  view  of  the  large  hydro-electric  development  possibili- 
ties on  this  stream,  and  in  order  to  encourage  such  development,  the 
project  provides  for  the  contribution  by  the  Federal  Government  of 
the  estimated  cost  of  the  navigation  structures  toward  any  power 
development  project  providing  equivalent  navigation  facilities.  Con- 
gress in  authorizing  the  project  limited  appropriations  thereon  to 
$5,000,000.  The  work  thus  far  accomplished  has  pertained  to  investiga- 
tions to  determine  the  type  of  dam  best  adapted  for  each  site  and  the 
preparation  of  project  layouts,  pending  receipt  of  applications  for  power 
development  under  the  cooperative  arrangement  provided. 

KANAWHA  RIVER.  The  river  and  harbor  act  of  July  3,  1930, 
provided  for  replacement  of  existing  locks  and  dams  Nos.  2  to  5  on 
Kanawha  River  by  two  dams  of  greater  lift  having  twin  locks  and 
located  at  Marmet  and  London,  W.  Va.  Work  of  constructing  the  locks 
at  these  dams  is  well  advanced  and  plans  have  been  prepared  for  the 
early  construction  of  the  dams. 

ILLINOIS  RIVER.  Improvement  of  Illinois'  River  to  provide  a 
9-foot  channel  from  the  Mississippi  at  Grafton  to  Lake  Michigan  at 
Chicago  is  now  well  advanced,  the  channel  up  to  Utica,  230  miles  from 
the  mouth,  being  completed  except  for  widening  at  bends  and  other 
places.  Work  on  the  former  state  waterway  between  Utica  and  Lock- 
port,  inaugurated  during  the  fiscal  year  1931,  is  actively  in  progress 
and  it  is  expected  that  a  through  channel  will  be  available  for  actual 
use  to  navigation  when  the  navigation  season  opens  next  spring.  The 
expenditures  by  the  Federal  Government  on  the  combined  project  dur- 
ing the  past  four  years  have  amounted  to  about  $5,300,000. 

UPPER  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER.  On  the  Upper  Mississippi  River, 
extending  from  the  Illinois  River  to  Minneapolis,  work  has  been 
commenced  on  the  9-foot  slackwater  channel  as  authorized  by  the  river 
and  harbor  act  of  July  3,  1930,  and  involving  the  construction  of  26 
locks  and  dams,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $124,000,000.    New  locks  have 
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been  constructed  at  Twin  City  Dam,  a  lock  and  dam  has  been  completed 
at  Hastings,  Minn.,  construction  of  new  locks  at  Rock  Island  is  practi- 
cally completed,  and  construction  of  the  dam  and  appurtenant  works 
is  in  progress.  Flowage  surveys  and  negotiations  for  acquisition  of 
lands  are  in  progress  at  the  other  lock  and  dam  sites.  Construction 
and  repair  of  regulating  works  and  dredging  required  to  maintain  the 
present  6  foot  channel,  all  of  which  is  needful  in  the  enlarged  9  foot 
project,  has  been  carried  out.  The  expenditure  during  the  past  four 
years  has  amounted  to  substantially  $13,600,000. 

MISSOURI  RIVER.  Improvement  of  the  Missouri  River  to  secure 
a  practicable  navigation  channel  6  feet  in  depth  up  to  Kansas  City  has 
been  well  advanced  toward  completion,  resulting  on  June  30th  in  a 
channel  depth  at  ordinary  stages  of  6  feet.  Formal  exercises  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  opening  of  6-foot  navigation  to  Kansas  City,  attended  by 
the  Secretary  of  War,  were  held  the  last  week  in  June  of  this  year. 
Incidentally,  the  stabilization  works  involved  in  the  river  improvement 
have  protected  thousands  of  acres  of  valuable  farm  land  and  encouraged 
drainage  work,  levee  construction  and  similar  improvements.  Local 
interests  have  completed  a  municipal  terminal  at  Kansas  City  having 
a  floor  space  of  25,500  square  feet,  and  a  second  municipal  terminal  at 
Kansas  City  has  been  rebuilt.  The  progress  accomplished  on  the  river 
below  Kansas  City  will  at  an  early  date  render  greater  concentration 
of  activities  possible  on  the  work  of  stabilizing  and  improving  the 
channel  above  Kansas  City  to  secure  extension  of  6-foot  navigation  to 
Sioux  City  as  authorized  by  Congress.  Material  benefit  will  soon 
accrue  to  the  large  agricultural  region  tributary  to  the  Missouri  River 
from  the  low  cost  waterway  transportation  afforded.  The  total  expendi- 
ture under  the  existing  projects  on  the  Missouri  River  to  Sioux  City 
has  amounted  to  $76,340,000  of  which  $47,000,000  has  been  expended 
during  the  past  four  years. 


GREAT  LAKES 

GREAT  LAKES  HARBORS.  New  breakwaters  providing  im- 
proved harbors  on  the  Great  Lakes  have  been  completed,  or  practically 
completed,  during  the  4-year  period  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Muskegon  and 
Frankfort,  Mich.,  Fairport,  Ohio,  and  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

GREAT  LAKES  CONNECTING  WATERWAYS.  This  work  as 
authorized  by  the  river  and  harbor  act  of  July  3,  1930,  involves  the 
deepening  of  connecting  channels  between  Lakes  Superior,  Huron, 
Michigan,  and  Erie,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $29,266,000  to  secure  a 
channel  suitable  for  vessels  of  24-foot  draft  instead  of  20-foot  draft,  as 
formerly.  Work  on  the  several  channels  in  St.  Marys  River  under  this 
deepened  project  has  been  actively  prosecuted  and  was  89  per  cent,  com- 
pleted on  June  30th.  Preparatory  surveys  have  been  in  progress  on  the 
project  for  St.  Clair  River,  and  active  work  is  expected  to  be  under- 
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taken  during  the  coming  fall.  A  contract  has  been  entered  into  for 
dredging  Livingstone  Channel  in  Detroit  River,  so  that  the  whole  pro- 
gram is  well  advanced. 

ST.  LAWRENCE  WATERWAY.  The  Joint  Board  of  Engineers 
representing  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  presented 
its  final  report  on  the  G-reat  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Deep  Waterway  on 
April  9,  1932,  and  on  July  18,  1932,  a  treaty  was  signed  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  for  construction  of  the  waterway,  subject 
to  ratification  by  the  legislative  branches  of  both  governments.  The 
total  estimated  cost  is  $543,429,000  of  which  the  United  States'  share  is 
$272,453,000  and  that  of  Canada  $270,976,000.  A  project  adopted  in  the 
river  and  harbor  act  of  July  3,  1930,  providing  for  a  27-foot  channel  in 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  between  Ogdensburg  and  Lake  Ontario,  and 
which  will  fit  into  the  project  for  this  waterway,  has  been  actively 
prosecuted  and  is  expected  to  be  completed  this  year. 

PACIFIC  COAST 

SAN  DIEGO  HARBOR.  The  river  and  harbor  act  of  July  3,  193  0 
increased  the  entrance  channel  depth  from  35  to  40  feet,  and  this  work 
has  been  accomplished  except  for  some  deficiency  in  width.  The  modi- 
fied project  also  provided  for  enlargement  of  channel  facilities  within 
the  harbor,  work  upon  which  has  also  been  in  progress.  San  Diego 
Harbor  is  a  navy  harbor,  and  with  the  heavy  swells,  etc.,  forty  feet  are 
required  by  the  Navy. 

LOS  ANGELES  AND  LONG  BEACH  HARBORS,  CALIF.  En- 
larged harbor  facilities  were  provided  for  in  the  river  and  harbor  act 
of  July  3,  1930,  including  an  outer  breakwater  12,500  feet  long.  The 
dredging  in  the  harbor  has  been  in  progress,  plans  for  the  breakwater 
have  been  prepared,  and  construction  of  an  experimental  section  of 
the  breakwater  is  under  way. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  HARBOR.  During  the  past  four  years  the 
project  for  San  Francisco  Harbor  has  been  enlarged  to  provide  for 
deepening  the  entrance  channel  to  45  feet  and  for  deepening  of  channels 
and  removal  of  rock  areas  within  the  harbor,  work  upon  which  is  well 
advanced. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  RIVER.  Congress  in  the  river  and  harbor  act 
of  January  21,  1927,  authorized  improvement  of  San  Joaquin  River  to 
secure  a  channel  26  feet  in  depth  to  Stockton.  Work  upon  this  pro- 
ject has  been  actively  prosecuted  and  is  now  80  per  cent,  completed. 
The  authorization  requires  that  local  interests  construct  terminal  facili- 
ties at  Stockton  and  satisfactory  assurance  that  facilities  will  be  made 
available  has  been  accepted  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

CRESCENT  CITY  HARBOR,  CALIF.  During  the  4-year  period, 
a  harbor  has  been  created  at  Crescent  City,  Calif.,  by  the  construction 
of  a  rubble  mound  breakwater  3,000  feet  in  length. 
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RICHMOND  HARBOR,  CALIF.  The  river  and  harbor  act  of 
July  3,  1930,  made  provision  for  deepening  the  channel  from  24  feet  to 
30  feet,  and  this  work  has  been  completed.  There  has  also  been  com- 
pleted during  the  4-year  period  a  training  wall  for  the  protection  of 
the  harbor. 

MONTEREY  HARBOR,  CALIF.  The  river  and  harbor  act  of 
July  3,  1930,  made  provision  for  a  protected  harbor  at  Monterey,  by 
the  construction  of  a  rubble  mound  breakwater,  work  upon  which  is 
now  60  per  cent  completed. 

COLUMBIA  AND  LOWER  WILLAMETTE  RIVERS.  The  river 
and  harbor  act  of  July  3,  1930,  made  provision  for  deepening  the  channel 
from  30  feet  to  35  feet,  extending  from  the  mouth  to  Portland,  work 
upon  which  has  been  80  per  cent  completed.  Also,  during  the  4-year 
period,  extensive  repairs  to  the  south  jetty  in  the  entrance  to  the  river 
have  been  undertaken  and  are  well  advanced. 

OUTLYING  POSSESSIONS. 

ALASKA.  At  Ketchikan,  a  protected  harbor  has  been  provided 
by  the  construction  of  a  breakwater  and  dredging  to  a  depth  of  10  feet. 
At  Fort  Alexander  the  harbor  has  been  improved  by  the  removal  of 
ledge  rock  and  dredging  to  provide  a  channel  15  feet  deep.  A  break- 
water has  been  constructed,  which  together  with  dredging,  provides  a 
harbor  of  refuge  at  Seward,  Alaska. 

HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS.  During  the  4-year  period  projects  for 
improvement  of  Hilo  and  Nawiliwili  Harbors,  providing  channels  35 
feet  in  depth,  protected  by  breakwaters,  have  been  completed.  At 
Honolulu  Harbor,  dredging  to  a  depth  of  35  feet  to  connect  the  harbor 
with  Kapalama  Basin  has  been  completed,  while  at  Kahului  a  harbor 
35  feet  in  depth,  protected  by  a  breakwater,  has  been  constructed. 

PUERTO  RICO.  A  project  to  provide  a  30  foot  channel  at  San 
Juan  Harbor  was  completed  by  the  United  States  in  1928,  and  has  been 
maintained.  The  maintenance  dredging  executed  during  the  past  fiscal 
year  having  cost  in  excess  of  $140,000. 

During  the  4-year  period  just  ended,  work  has  been  accomplished  at 
Ponce  Harbor  in  cooperation  with  the  local  government,  to  provide 
facilities  for  the  30-foot  navigation. 

FLOOD  CONTROL. 

FLOOD  CONTROL,  SACRAMENTO  RIVER.  The  flood  control 
project  for  the  Sacramento  River,  involving  channel  enlargement  and 
the  construction  of  levees,  as  modified  by  the  act  approved  May  15, 
1928,  increased  the  limit  of  cost  to  the  United  States  from  $5,600,000 
to  $17,600,000,  and  provided  that  the  United  States  return  to  the  State 
of  California  the  amount  of  funds  which  had  been  expended  on  the 
project  from  funds  contributed  by  the  State.   This  sum,  $4,370,000,  was 
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returned  during  the  fiscal  year  1930.  The  cooperation  now  imposed  is 
that  local  interests  contribute  one-half  the  cost  of  levees,  estimated  at 
13,191,500.  The  total  expenditures  on  the  project  have  amounted  to 
$13,314,263.13,  of  which  $12,364,248.57  was  from  United  States  funds 
and  $950,014.56  from  contributed  funds.  The  expenditures  during  the 
past  four  years  were  $7,630,000,  of  which  $7,361,000  has  been  from 
United  States  funds.  On  June  30,  1932,  the  project  was  56  per  cent 
completed  and  is  being  actively  prosecuted  at  the  rate  of  about  $1,000, 
000  annually. 

FLOOD  CONTROL  ON  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER.  Great  progress 
has  been  made  on  the  project  for  flood  control  in  the  Alluvial  Valley 
of  the  Mississippi.  Since  March  1929,  242,000,000  yards  have  been 
placed  in  the  levees  along  the  river.  In  one  month  over  14,000,000 
yards  of  earth  have  been  placed  in  the  levees.  The  entire  project  pro- 
vides for  the  moving  of  over  500,000,000  yards  of  earth. 

I  do  not  know,  but  I  believe  the  work  being  done  down  there  is  the 
greatest  accomplishment  in  moving  earth  and  putting  that  in  protection 
work  that  has  ever  been  done  in  the  history  of  the  world.  For  instance, 
in  the  month  of  September  they  moved  17,000,000  yards  of  earth  and 
put  it  in  the  levees.  That  is  three  times  as  fast  as  they  took  out  earth 
in  the  Panama  Canal  and  put  it  on  the  dump  (applause). 

The  sum  of  $325,000,000  was  authorized  to  be  expended  on  the 
Flood  Control  project  of  the  Lower  Mississippi.  Of  this  $159,000,000 
has  been  appropriated  and  expended  or  is  scheduled  to  be  expended. 
The  money  being  spent  now  keeps  an  army  of  men  employed. 

Flood  control  work  extends  all  the  way  from  the  vicinity  of  Rock 
Island,  111.,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  is  done 
below  Cairo,  111.  The  back  levee  of  the  New  Madrid  Floodway  extend- 
ing from  Birds  Point,  Mo.,  (across  the  Mississippi  from  Cairo,  111.)  to 
New  Madrid,  Mo.,  is  completed.  It  will  give  safe  protection  to  South- 
east Missouri,  and  the  floodway  will  make  the  protection  of  Cairo,  111. 
safe.  The  levees  protecting  the  Reelfoot  section  in  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee have  been  enlarged  and  have  increased  greatly  the  protection 
to  that  vicinity.  The  St.  Francis  Bason  in  Arkansas  from  New  Madrid 
south  has  been  protected  by  levees  along  the  Little  River  Drainage 
Canal,  along  St.  Johns  Bayou  and  along  the  Main  Mississippi.  Improve- 
ment of  the  levees  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Arkansas  River  has 
increased  greatly  the  protection  to  Southern  Arkansas  and  parts  of 
Louisiana.  The  levees  in  the  Yazoo  Basin  in  Mississippi  have  been 
raised  and  enlarged  from  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  River 
to  below  Greenville,  Miss.,  increasing  greatly  the  protection  of  this 
area.  These  enlargements  are  being  extended.  In  Louisiana  there 
have  been  enlargements  of  Mississippi  River  levees  which  protect  the 
places  where  life  and  property  values  are  concentrated  and  this  protec- 
tion is  being  extended.  The  levees  along  the  Atchafalaya  River  have 
been  improved  and  those  on  the  south  bank  of  Red  River  have  been 
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raised  and  enlarged.  The  Bonnet  Carre  Spillway  designed  to  afford 
safe  protection  for  New  Orleans  is  practically  complete,  so  it  can  be 
used  whenever  necessary.  Between  the  mouth  of  Red  River  and  the 
Bonnet  Carre  Spillway  the  levees  along  the  Main  Mississippi  River 
have  been  improved  and  are  being  improved  as  rapidly  as  local  interests 
are  to  adjust  their  facilities  to  the  higher  and  larger  levees  being  con- 
structed. 

In  addition  to  levees  and  floodways  for  flood  protection  in  the 
Lower  Mississippi  Valley,  the  project  includes  maintenance  dredging 
and  improvement  for  navigation.  The  comprehensive  improvement  of 
the  river  for  navigation  has  been  vigorously  prosecuted  especially  in 
that  part  of  the  river  between  Cairo,  111.,  and  Memphis,  Tenn.,  in  which 
maintenance  of  a  9-foot  navigable  channel  during  low  water  periods 
offers  the  most  serious  difficulties.  Since  March  1929,  250,000  linear 
feet  of  bank  revetments  have  been  placed,  and  142,000  linear  feet  of 
dikes  have  been  constructed. 

After  four  years  of  work  about  50  per  cent  of  the  project  has  been 
finished  and  enough  levees  have  been  completed  to  protect  the  valley 
against  all  but  the  greatest  floods.  It  is  sure  that  the  protection  works 
will  be  completed  within  the  time  contemplated  (10  years)  and  within 
the  costs  authorized  by  the  law.  Sufficient  revetments  and  dikes  have 
been  completed  to  improve  the  navigable  channel  materially.  Credit 
for  these  results  is  due  to  the  Army  Engineer  organization  which  both 
supervises  and  builds,  as  well  as  to  those  contractors  who  are  construct- 
ing levees,  revetments  and  dikes  economically  at  a  high  rate  of  speed. 

RIVER  AND  HARBOR  LEGISLATION. 

The  river  and  harbor  act  of  July  3,  1930,  provided  for  the  largest 
expansion  in  the  development  of  rivers,  harbors  and  inland  waterways 
in  the  history  of  the  nation.  The  act  authorized  work  on  175  new,  or 
modification  of  existing  projects,  the  cost  of  the  work  thus  authorized 
being  estimated  to  cost  over  $330,000,000,  of  which  approximately  $146, 
000,000  was  authorized  to  be  appropriated. 

Outstanding  among  the  authorizations  were  extension  of  9-foot  navi- 
gation on  the  Mississippi  River  to  Minneapolis;  completion  of  the 
Illinois  Waterway  to  secure  a  9-foot  waterway  connection  between  the 
Great  Lakes  and  Mississippi  River  system;  the  9-foot  navigation  pro- 
ject on  the  Tennessee  River;  deepening  of  the  Great  Lakes  connecting 
channels;  authorizing  the  acceptance  of  New  York  State-owned  canals 
and  their  maintenance  and  operation  as  a  Federal  waterway;  Lake 
Okeechobee-Caloosahatchee  River  navigation  and  flood  control  project; 
and  raising  the  limitation  of  expenditures  for  improvement  of  the 
Upper  Missouri  River  to  $27,000,000. 

SURVEYS.  An  important  feature  pertaining  to  the  work  of 
river  and  harbor  improvement  is  the  making  of  examinations  and 
surveys  of  rivers  and  harbors,  including  the  preparation  and  submission 
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to  Congress  of  recommendations  together  with  estimates  of  cost  of  the 
work  and  subsequent  maintenance  on  which  to  base  definite  projects  for 
improvement.  During  the  past  four  years,  reports  on  397  preliminary 
examinations  and  surveys  have  been  transmitted  to  Congress.  In  addi- 
tion 139  reviews  of  previous  reports  requested  by  resolutions  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  of  the  Senate  or  the  Committee  on  Rivers 
and  Harbors  of  the  House  of  Representatives  have  been  completed 
Among  the  outstanding  reports  of  this  character  submitted  or  in  pro- 
gress may  be  mentioned: 

Great  Lakes-Hudson  River  Waterway. 

New  York  Bay-Delaware  River,  ship  canal  across  New  Jersey. 
Caloosahatchee-Lake  Okeechobee  drainage,  navigation  and  flood  con- 
trol project. 
Waterway  across  Florida. 

Cape  Fear  River-St.  Johns  River  Intracoastal  Waterway. 

Los  Angeles  and  Long  Beach  Harbors. 

San  Francisco  Harbor. 

Columbia  and  Lower  Williamette  Rivers. 

Puget  Sound  and  Tributary  Waters. 

Tacoma  Harbor. 

In  addition  to  examinations  and  surveys  for  the  formulation  of 
strictly  river  and  harbor  projects,  the  Department  has  been  engaged 
in  an  exhaustive  and  comprehensive  study  of  nearly  200  river  systems, 
under  provisions  contained  in  House  Document  No.  308,  69th  Congress, 
1st  Session,  and  section  10  of  the  flood  control  act  of  May  15,  1928,  with 
a  view  to  the  formulation  of  general  plans  for  the  most  effective  im- 
provement of  such  streams  for  the  purposes  of  navigation,  in  combina- 
tion with  the  most  efficient  development  of  potential  water  power,  the 
control  of  floods,  and  the  needs  of  irrigation.  This  work  originally 
authorized  by  the  river  and  harbor  act  of  January  21,  1927,  has  been 
very  actively  in  progress  during  the  past  4  years.  Up  to  the  present 
time,  reports  on  110  of  these  rivers  have  been  completed  and  trans- 
mitted to  Congress.  This  nation-wide  investigation  of  the  potential 
possibilities  for  improvement  of  streams  and  the  utilization  of  their 
resources  is  of  far  reaching  importance.  It  has  developed  power, 
reclamation,  and  navigation  and  flood  control  possibilities  totaling 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  which  will  be  economically  feasible  as 
the  progressive  expansion  of  our  country  exacts  additional  demands 
for  power,  land  and  transportation  facilities. 

Among  the  important  streams  reported  upon  or  on  which  reports 
are  nearing  completion  are: 

Connecticut  River 

Potomac  River 

Warrior  River  system 

Mobile  River  system 

Apalachicola  River 
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Monongahela,  Allegheny  and  Beaver  Rivers 

Wabash  River 

Tennessee  River 

Cumberland  River 

Missouri  River  system 

White  River 

Arkansas  River 

Mississippi  River  system 

Sacramento,  San  Joaquin  and  Kern  Rivers 

Columbia  River  system 
Another  important  survey  undertaken  and  completed  has  been  the 
survey  for  an  Inter-oceanic  Canal  across  Nicaragua,  report  upon  which 
was  transmitted  to  Congress  December  10,  1931,  including  plans  and 
estimates  for  an  additional  canal  across  Nicaragua. 

That  report  is  complete  enough  and  good  enough  to  set  on  the 
shelf  completely  the  question  of  a  Nicaragua  canal;  from  it  can  be 
determined  that  it  is  feasible,  what  it  would  cost  and,  most  important 
of  all,  when  it  would  justify  our  country  to  undertake  a  second  canal. 
Not  much  publicity  has  been  given  the  report,  but  it  is  with  Congress 
and  when  the  question  comes  up  for  solution,  the  answer  is  there.  In 
my  opinion  a  Nicaragua  Canal  will  not  be  built  in  the  next  60  or  70 
years.    The  Panama  Canal  is  sufficient  to  meet  present  needs. 

SUMMARY 

In  every  phase  of  waterway  and  flood  control  improvements  the 
past  four  years  mark  the  greatest  advance  of  any  other  equal  period  in 
the  history  of  the  country.  This  is  due  to  great  generosity  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  advance  of  funds,  and  the  excellent  organi- 
zation provided  for  the  inauguration  and  prosecution  of  the  work. 
(Applause) . 


President  Moore:  The  Chair  wishes  to  say  that  in  his  judgment 
that  is  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  speeches  that  ever  was  prepared 
and  delivered  on  the  subject  of  our  internal  improvements  and  that 
it  should  be  printed  quickly.  The  Chair  will  entertain  a  motion  that 
it  be  put  in  print  in  advance  of  the  proceedings. 

I  understand  Mr.  White  of  Chester  makes  the  motion. 

The  motion  is  seconded  by  Mr.  LeRoy  of  North  Carolina. 

The  motion  is  that  the  officers  of  the  Association  be  requested  to 
put  this  speech  of  General  Brown's  in  print,  immediately,  for  circula- 
tion among  the  members  and  throughout  the  country.  All  in  favor 
will  say  "Aye".    Those  opposed  will  say  "No". 

The  motion  is  carried. 
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May  I  say  to  the  ladies  who  are  our  faithful  attendants  at  the 
morning  sessions  and  who  have  just  been  taken  all  over  the  country 
in  a  highly  educational  manner,  that  it  might  be  agreeable  if  they  would 
register  their  approval  of  the  speech  by  rising  while  the  men  remain 
seated  (Applause). 

Now,  if  the  ladies  will  be  seated,  I  will  ask  you  all  to  give  a  hand 
to  the  Chief  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  United  States  Army 
(Prolonged  applause). 

General  Brown,  we  thank  you  heartily  for  having  come  over  and 
delivered  that  excellent  story  of  waterways  in  the  United  States  and 
its  possessions.    It  was  a  liberal  education  on  the  subject. 

Have  we  any  more  five-minute  speeches? 

Our  next  address  then  will  be:  "Inland  Approaches  to  the  Port  of 
New  York"  by  that  esteemed  resident  of  the  great  metropolis,  Captain 
John  P.  Magill,  whom  I  need  not  introduce,  especially  to  the  ladies. 
(Applause). 


INLAND  APPROACHES  TO  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK 
Address:  Captain  John  P.  Magiil 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

I  think  the  Committee  has  taken  the  liberty  of  either  demoting  or 
promoting  me.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is;  but  I  am  much  obliged  for 
the  sobriquet  anyhow. 

President  Moore:    Would  you  like  to  be  a  colonel,  too? 

Captain  Magill:  No;  I  am  a  general  right  now.  The  program 
says  this  address  is  to  be  made  by  "John  P.  Magill,  New  York  Port 
Authority,  New  York  City". 

I  do  not  know  just  exactly  when  that  honor  has  been  conferred,  but 
we  are  always  hopeful  and  expectant. 

President  Moore:  That  is  the  first  error  the  Committee  has  made! 
The  Chair  admits  it.   It  is  a  mistake. 

Captain  Magill:    Mr.  Chairman  and  friends: 

In  listening  to  the  dulcet  strains  and  the  soft  intonations  of  our 
well-beloved  friend  from  the  banks  of  the  Savannah,  bringing  to  us  a 
message  of  charm,  a  message  radiant  with  the  best  things  in  life,  the 
beauty,  the  grace,  the  chivalry  of  the  Old  South,  the  scent  of  the 
flowers,  the  jasmine,  the  magnolia,  the  mocking  bird  singing,  it  is  an 
inspiring  thought  that  he  brings  us  and  I  am  offering  you  in  contrast 
the  greetings  of  another  section  of  this  marvelous  country  of  ours:  the 
great  Port  of  New  York  embracing  as  it  does  in  what  we  call  the 
Metropolitan  area,  a  population  of  approximately  15,000,000  of  people 
and  itself  one  of  the  largest  industrial  centers  of  the  world,  one  of  the 
greatest  art  centers  of  the  world,  one  of  the  most  unique  cities  in 
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history,  embracing  as  it  does  the  modern  ideas  of  buildings  of  all  kinds, 
homes,  offices  and  other  buildings,  the  coordination  of  our  vast  systems 
of  transit  in  the  Metropolitan  area,  and  the  many  modern,  aggressive, 
progressive  things  that  are  the  natural  outgrowth  of  a  highly  com- 
petitive system,  such  as  the  one  we  live  in  in  that  throbbing,  pulsating, 
vibrating  American  city  that  we  call  New  York. 

It  brings  to  my  mind  the  composition  of  our  friend's  symphony 
which  he  started  in  the  adagio  movement  and  we  bring  to  allegro, 
a  more  rapidly  moving  picture,  devoid  of  charm,  the  romance,  the 
glamor,  the  old  glorious  community,  but  still  with  the  vibrancy  of 
youth,  the  unlimited  confidence  that  has  always  been  manifested  by 
the  citizens  of  our  great  district,  men  who  have  faced  the  problems  of 
the  world  and  conquered  them  financially,  commercially,  economically 
and  politically. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  represent  even  in  my  small  way,  as  an  adopted 
son,  that  mother  of  communities. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  matter  that  I  want  to  speak  to  you  about 
deals  particularly  with  the  City  or  Port  of  New  York  as  a  commercial 
center,  as  a  hub,  if  you  please,  of  industry,  of  commerce,  and  in  its 
relationship  to  the  other  communities  within  a  radius  of  150  miles. 

We  have  perhaps  the  greatest  number  of  enterprises,  enterprising 
communities,  in  the  world,  starting,  for  instance,  with  Fall  River  or 
Providence  on  the  sound,  coming  to  New  London,  New  Haven,  Bridge- 
port, in  New  York,  over  into  the  New  Jersey  district  and  breaking  that 
vast  bee-hive  of  industry,  extending  to  Trenton,  that  new-born  child  of 
commerce  on  the  high  seas,  and  on  close  to  and  perhaps  including 
Baltimore.  It  is  just  another  step  farther  and  we  are  at  Hampton 
Roads. 

We  in  New  York  seem  to  be  peculiarly  blessed  in  our  relationship 
to  these  other  communities  that  contribute  so  splendidly  to  the  great- 
ness of  this  glorious  country  of  ours. 

No  great  city,  no  great  community,  ever  existed  or  will  exist  with- 
out proper  means  of  transport.  This  fact  is  perhaps  best  illustrated 
by  the  circumstances  in  China.  It  is  a  fact,  a  matter  of  current  record, 
that  while  in  some  parts  of  China  there  has  been  famine,  want,  to  a 
degree  that  we  know  nothing  of,  yet  in  other  sections  not  as  we  would 
call  remote  from  the  standpoint  of  distance,  there  has  been  a  super- 
abundance of  the  very  things  their  neighbors  crave  and  need,  still,  for 
the  lack  of  transportation  facilities,  the  starvation,  the  misery  and 
the  degradation  and  want  went  on. 

All  that  was  lacking  to  have  effected  the  proper  coordination  was 
highways  and  waterways. 

In  this  peculiar  respect,  the  Port  of  New  York  enjoys  a  particular 
distinction.  • 

A  glance  at  this  map  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  our  good  friend  of 
the  War  Department,  Colonel  Ward,  who  addressed  us  yesterday,  will 
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give  you  a  concrete  picture  of  the  situation  that  I  am  about  to  attempt 
to  portray  to  you. 

You  will  notice  in  the  upper  left,  the  corner,  it  shows  the  City  of 
Toledo,  Ohio;  extends  through  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario,  over  to 
the  beginning  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  which  is  shown  in  red.  Note 
the  names  Prescott,  Buffalo  and  Oswego  which  are  great  canal  termini, 
by  means  of  which,  we  are  enabled  to  offer  to  the  world, 
absolutely  free  of  toll  or  charge,  one  of  the  greatest  transportation 
facilities  in  the  world  and,  by  reason  of  that,  we  are  enabled  to  so 
reduce  the  assembly  and  distributing  cost  of  the  various  commodities 
of  the  field,  the  farm  and  the  factory,  that  our  people  are  able  to 
maintain  a  standard  of  life  that  is  the  marvel  of  the  world  and  without 
parallel  in  the  world's  history. 

With  all  our  claim  of  depression,  with  all  the  hard  luck  stories  you 
have  heard,  with  all  the  misery  we  have  counted  up  as  existing  here, 
I  think  many  of  us  should  sit  and  listen  to  the  statements  made  by 
these  very  practical  gentlemen  who  preceded  me,  involving  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars,  that  this  country,  in  spite  of  her  statement  of 
poverty  and  depression,  is  expanding;  expanding  from  what?  From 
the  funds  we,  the  citizens  of  this  country,  contribute  in  a  manner  which 
most  of  us  really  do  not  realize;  we  are  contributing  to  the  country 
and  this  is  a  privilege  itself,  to  help  upbuild  it  and  carry  it  onward. 

I  like  to  think  of  New  York  as  the  scene  of  great  community  of 
interest  and  friends.  A  short  step  from  the  City  of  New  York,  from 
the  Port  of  New  York,  brings  you  to  Trenton.  Another  short  step 
brings  you  to  Philidelphia,  another  to  Wilmington,  another  to  Balti- 
more and  then  to  Hampton  Roads.  In  the  other  direction  we  go  nearly 
143  miles  and  we  find  the  Port  of  Albany,  really  the  back  door  of  the 
Port  of  New  York — without  any  disrespect  to  the  Port  of  Albany,  of 
course,  because  back  doors  are  just  as  essential  as  front  doors  are.  We 
see  in  that  young  giant  another  vast  contribution  to  this  thing  we  call 
the  American  system,  this  thing  that  defies  all  others,  that  grows  fast 
and  strong  on  the  big  problems  that  concern  the  world. 

What  is  the  particular  advantage?  What  is  the  reason  that  this 
area  that  I  am  describing  has  reached  its  present  state  of  magnitude? 
What  has  brought  about  this  condition? 

There  is  no  magic  about  it,  my  friends;  it  is  merely  the  utilization 
of  the  natural  things  that  our  common  Father  bestowed  upon  us  before 
we  ever  knew  the  country  was  here.  The  utilization  of  those  God-given 
gifts,  our  waterways,  about  which  we  hear  so  much  and  about  which 
there  is  so  little  said  in  commendation,  I  regret  to  say,  in  our  subsidized 
press,  our  possible  subsidized  press;  I  say  "possible"  because  I  hate  to 
think  that  in  this  country  where  fair  play  is  the  keynote  that  an 
attempt,  even,  would  be  made  to  mislead  by  statistics. 

You  know  they  say  that  figures  don't  lie  but  all  figurers  are  liars 
and,  for  that  reason,  I  am  not  going  to  use  any  figures.  (Applause). 
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I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  great  Port  of  New 
York  and  the  great  Metropolitan  area  embracing  that  vast  population 
of  the  highest  paid  people  in  the  world  is  one  of  the  direct  results  of 
these  natural  conditions  that  I  spoke  about. 

Over  a  hundred  years  ago  our  New  York  forefathers  saw  the  great 
advantage  of  reaching  that  vast  hinterland  of  the  Great  Lakes  and 
built  what  they  called  "Clinton's  Ditch",  four  feet  deep.  It  seems  like 
a  toy  in  this  present  day,  but  when  you  remember  it  was  dug  by  man 
power,  pick  and  shovel  and  brawn  and  back,  and  brain  as  well,  of 
course  beside  it,  it  has  produced  that  young  giant  that  changed  the 
country's  trend  and  the  history  of  the  development  of  this  great  country 
and  created  what  we  are  proud  to  call  not  only  in  our  own  State  but 
all  over  the  United  States,  the  Empire  State  of  New  York,  much  malign- 
ed, greatly  beloved,  indefatigible  in  its  efforts  to  promote  itself  and  the 
prosperity  and  welfare  of  the  world  (Applause). 

The  natural  advantage  that  we  have  not  only  in  the  question  of 
waterways  but  in  our  location  to  the  world's  market  is  something  that 
I  think  we  give  very  little  consideration  to. 

The  world's  markets  of  the  future,  my  friends,  do  not  lie  in  Europe; 
the  world's  markets  of  the  future,  and  I  say  this  based  on  the  practical 
experience  in  world  trading  that  I  have  had;  our  future  lies  primarily 
with  South  America  and  secondly  with  the  Far  East.  To  both  of  those 
far  markets  we  have  the  greatest  means  of  approach  in  that  we  are 
situated — I  am  speaking  of  the  Port  of  New  York  now — geographically 
so  that  we  are  in  closer  touch  by  reason  of  shorter  distance  than  any 
other  port  of  importance,  be  it  this  place  or  that,  for  we  have  the 
advantage  of  trade  and  barter  back  and  forth. 

We  have  in  this  beautiful  garden  of  Eden  I  have  described  to  you, 
we  have  the  old  serpent,  if  you  call  it  such — some  call  it  a  devil;  but 
you  go  as  far  as  you  like;  I  will  call  it  this  prospective  competitor 
down  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

Just  what  justification  an  American  can  find  for  developing  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  is  beyond  me.  There  is  no  advantage,  either  economic 
or  otherwise,  that  I  am  familiar  with,  and  if  I  thought  that  was  the 
solution  I  would  tell  you  because  it  does  not  make  any  difference  to  a 
shipping  man  where  his  vessels  go;  it  is  a  question  with  them  as  to 
how  they  go,  how  quickly  they  can  do  their  job — that  tells  the  tale; 
but  we  have  here  and  in  this  country  now  a  vast  propaganda  and  it  has 
been  going  on  for  years,  to  develop  that  route. 

I  say  to  you,  my  friends,  that  the  development  of  that  route  will  do 
more  to  hurt  the  supremacy  of  the  zone  that  I  have  described  here  than 
all  the  wars  could  do.  If  you  will  divert  from  the  channels  through 
which  for  over  a  century  the  normal  flow  of  traffic  has  proceeded,  to 
what?  To  a  route  to  the  great  markets  that  I  have  just  described, 
many,  many  hundreds  of  miles  longer  and  an  indefensible  route, 
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greater  from  the  standpoint  of  operating  economics  and  possessing  no 
economic  excuse  for  its  existence  that  I  am  familiar  with. 

We  are  figuring,  if  you  please,  on  creating,  developing,  enlarging, 
what?  Something  for  ourselves?  No,  not  at  all.  Something  in  a 
foreign  country,  something  beyond  us,  and  with  our,  mind  you,  our 
money,  and  bear  in  mind,  my  friends:  this  is  not  a  local  proposition 
so  far  as  New  York  is  concerned;  New  York,  the  State  of  New  York, 
pays  thirty  per  cent  of  the  Federal  taxes  of  the  United  States.  If  any- 
thing happens  to  reduce  our  earning  capacity  on  which  that  tax  is  paid, 
the  fixed  charge  of  Government  will  naturally  have  to  be  prorated 
among  you,  our  neighbors  of  the  south  and  the  west  and  elsewhere. 

In  other  words,  as  we  are  rendered  impotent,  so  far  as  the  carrying 
of  our  commercial  load  is  concerned,  you  suffer  with  us.  So  that  it  is 
a  vital  question  to  all  of  you. 

Is  it  not,  therefore,  better  to  develop  what  we  have,  to  treat  with 
the  devil  we  know  rather  than  with  the  devil  we  do  not  know? 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  that  is  an  intelligent  solution. 

The  great  Port  of  New  York  challenges  the  admiration,  the  energy, 
the  intelligence,  of  the  world.  It  offers  a  mecca  for  our  friends  from 
all  over.  It  offers  equal  opportunity  to  the  sons  of  Georgia,  of  Cali- 
fornia, of  Alaska,  of  Porto  Rico,  of  any  place  in  the  wide  earth.  We  do 
not  ask  for  pedigree;  we  do  ask  for  performance  and  it  is  a  "fair  field 
and  no  favor".  We  have  no  "native  son"  complex  in  New  York.  As  a 
very  great  thinker  once  said:  "The  world  is  my  country  and  to  do  good 
my  religion". 

I  think,  my  friends,  that  epitomizes  the  outlook,  the  thought,  the 
aspirations  and  the  generous  thinking  of  those  much  maligned  but 
still  greatly  beloved  inhabitants  of  the  City  and  the  Port  of  New  York 
(Applause). 

President  Moore:  I  will  ask  Mr.  Frank  S.  Davis  and  Colonel  Park 
to  escort  Colonel  Brown  of  Philadelphia  to  the  platform  (Applause). 

We  cannot  permit  him  to  leave  the  city — I  understand  he  must  go — 
without  calling  upon  our  most  distinguished  friend,  the  Mayor  of  the 
City  of  Richmond.  He  was  in  Washington  Wednesday;  he  had  impor- 
tant business  there  looking  toward  reconstruction.  He  has  been  good 
enough  to  come  up  today  and  while  he  has  a  fixed  place  on  the  pro- 
gram, in  view  of  his  necessary  departure,  we  will  ask  him  for  a  few 
words  now;  our  friend  the  Honorable  J.  Fulmer  Bright,  Mayor  of 
Richmond,  Virginia  (Applause). 
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REMARKS  OF  HONORABLE  J.  FULMER  BRIGHT 

Mayor  Bright:  Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Con- 
vention: 

I  believe  Mr.  Jewett  was  to  present  the  paper  I  have.  He  will  pre- 
sent it  by  title,  in  regard  to  the  subject  which  was  assigned  to  me,  and 
if  may  be  included  in  the  records  of  the  transactions  of  the  Association. 

I  regret  that  I  have  not  time  to  go  into  its  details  and  I  regret  also 
that  I  could  not  have  been  with  you  yesterday.  I  arrived  in  the  city 
the  night  before  last  but  was  called  to  Washington  and  was  there 
yesterday  in  an  effort  to  turn  an  honest  dollar  for  the  City  of  Rich- 
mond. I  think  I  succeeded  in  turning  $1,750,000.  That  kept  me  away. 
(Applause). 

I  got  back  last  night  in  time  to  come  in  on  the  banquet,  just  before 
its  conclusion,  and  if  the  supper  was  as  good  as  the  ladies  were  lovely 
last  evening  I  know  it  was  an  enjoyable  occasion  (Applause). 

I  may  change  that  and  say:  If  the  ladies  were  as  good  as  the  supper 
was  lovely  it  must  have  been  enjoyable  (Applause). 

When  \  looked  at  that  beautiful  group  of  our  ladies  last  night,  those 
of  the  delegates  as  well  as  those  of  our  host,  the  City  of  Philadelphia, 
I  was  reminded  of  a.  story  about  Adam.  It  seems  that  Adam  in  his 
great  event  of  life,  after  his  operation,  when  he  regained  consciousness 
he  looked  at  his  side  and  saw  the  entrancing,  the  beautiful,  the  lovely 
Eve  by  his  side.  He  took  thought  and,  in  meditation,  put  his  hand 
down  his  side  and  said:  "My  goodness;  if  I  coul  live  without  all  my 
ribs!" 

It  has  been  worth  this  entire  trip  to  Philadelphia  to  have  heard,  if 
no  other  paper,  that  presented  by  the  distinguished  Chief  of  Engineers 
General  Brown.  That  was  a  masterpiece  in  presentation  and  I  am 
delighted  to  have  heard  it.  I  think  it  will  go  down  in  history  as  one 
of  the  outstanding  papers  of  this  Convention. 

I  was  also  delighted  to  hear  General  Brown  last  night  in  his 
reference  to  the  visit  to  the  City  of  Richmond  and  the  address  he 
delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  Confederate  Veterans'  Reunion  on  the 
battlefields  around  the  city  some  months  ago.  I  had  already  heard  of 
that  speech,  sir,  and  I  assure  you  if  you  do  me  the  honor  to  come  to 
Richmond  again  I,  as  Commanding  Officer  of  the  First  Infantry  of  the 
Virginia  National  Guard,  will  go  to  the  battlefield  and,  by  order,  they 
shall  listen  (Applause). 

If  I  had  a  full  hour  of  time  today  I  do  not  think  I  would  devote  it 
to  presenting  Virginia's  plans  for  waterways.  We  know  that  in  Vir- 
ginia we  have  been  blessed  by  waterways  unequaled  in  this  country, 
this  whole  country,  beginning  with  the  magnificent  Chesapeake  Bay, 
with  the  Hampton  River  and  all  the  rivers  and  on  up  through  the 
Potomac  River,  with  numerous  smaller  rivers;  we  have  been  blessed 
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with  natural  waterways  and  the  development  has  been  easy  under  the 
direction  and  administration  of  the  Engineers  of  the  Army. 

But  I  would  not  spend  my  time  talking  about  the  rivers  of  Virginia 
today;  I  would  spend  a  few  moments  that  are  allotted  to  me  in  paying 
Virginia's  tribute  to  our  matchless,  peerless  leader,  the  President  of 
the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association,  J.  Hampton  Moore  and 
to  say  to  you,  sir,  the  very  heart  and  spirit  of  this  Association  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  under  your  direction  this  Association  has  com- 
pleted almost  better  than  it  has  realized  the  work  it  has  initiated  and 
that  under  your  guidance  and  under  your  direction  and  leadership  and 
under  your  enthusiasm  and  ability,  this  Association  is  responsible 
more  largely  than  any  other  influence  in  the  United  States  in  bringing 
about  the  appreciation  of  the  value  and  importance  of  our  waterways, 
especially  along  the  Atlantic  Seaboard,  by  deepening,  widening,  and 
perfecting  all  of  the  other  facilities  that  go  to  an  important  port  devel- 
opment. 

I  say,  sir,  that  Virginia  and  all  these  States  are  before  you  and  pay 
homage  to  you  and  in  your  presence  we  are  inspired  to  continue  to 
push  on  in  the  development  of  the  waterways  of  the  Atlantic  Seaboard. 

Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  appreciate  the  pleasure  of 
addressing  you  even  briefly.  (Applause). 

President  Moore:  The  President  of  the  Association  thanks  the 
Mayor  of  Richmond  for  the  very  personal  and  beautiful  tribute  he  has 
paid  and  extends  greetings  to  the  Mayor  and  trusts  he  may  come  back 
often  and  enjoy  a  little  of  our  hospitality,  as  we  have  so  often  enjoyed 
his  in  the  magnificent  city  over  which  he  presides. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  is  a 
dynamic  speaker  and  I  will  ask  him  to  be  with  us  tomorrow  on  the 
boat.   He  has  agreed  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Pouder  of  the  Association  of  Commerce  of  the  City  of  Baltimore, 
its  executive  manager,  would  like  to  take  a  minute  or  two  to  make  an 
announcement. 

I  present  him  now  for  that  purpose. 

(Mr.  Pouder  then  made  his  announcement  of  a  hearing  to  be  held 
before  the  District  Engineer  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  on  November  16, 
in  connection  with  the  proposed  improvement  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Delaware  Canal,  urging  everyone  possible  to  be  present  at  the  hearing). 

(Thereupon  recess  was  taken  until  eight  o'clock  p.  m.) 


FRIDAY  EVENING,  OCTOBER  28, 1932 

The  delegates  to  the  Convention  resumed  their  deliberations  at 
eight  o'clock  p.  m.  in  the  ballroom  of  the  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel, 
whereupon  the  following  proceedings  were  had: 
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PROCEEDINGS  AND  TRANSACTIONS 

President  Moore:  Captain  Magill  of  New  York,  who  made  the 
speech  on  New  York  Harbor  today,  will  kindly  advance  and  escort 
Captain  R.  S.  Patton,  Director,  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  to  the  platform  (Applause). 

Has  General  Ashburn  arrived? 

The  Chair  would  request  Mr.  Holton  to  be  guide  and  mentor  for 
General  Ashburn  when  he  arrives. 

Mr.  Holton:    Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

President  Moore:  Say  it  again  and  arise,  and  let  the  ladies  see 
you  (Applause). 

Mr.  Holton:    Thank  you,  Mr.  President;  they  all  did  last  night. 

President  Moore:  That  may  be,  but  ladies  and  gentlemen,  you 
have  not  seen  all;  you  have  not  seen  the  better  half,  and  I  will  ask 
Mrs.  Holton  to  kindly  rise  (Applause). 

Now,  just  to  show  that  we  are  entirely  Democratic  here  (Laughter), 
the  Chair  will  call  on  Captain  Cox  of  the  Pilots  Association  of  New 
Jersey  to  rise.  (Applause). 

He  steers  them  straight! 

Now,  just  because  he  has  appeared  in  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
appeared,  I  will  call  upon  Colonel  Brown  to  rise  (Applause).  Maybe 
you  would  like  to  see  Mrs.  Brown,  who  will  kindly  rise  (Applause). 

The  Chairman  will  resume  the  call  of  States  for  the  five-minute 
addresses. 

We  have  heard  from  Florida  today  and  we  are  now  ready  to  hear 
from  others. 

Is  Massachusetts  ready  to  respond? 


MR.  DOWDEN  RESPONDS  FOR  MASSACHUSETTS 

President  Moore:  In  five  minutes,  Mr.  Dowden  will  make  the 
address  of  his  life  (Applause). 

Mr.  Dowden:    Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

I  do  not  know  what  the  birth  control  of  the  mosquito  has  to  do 
with  deeper  waterways  except  that  we  have  done  a  drainage  job  for 
the  purpose  of  controlling  the  birth  of  the  mosquito. 

We  decided,  after  this  Association  had  made  possible  the  widening 
and  the  deepening  of  the  Cape  Cod  Canal,  that  we  should  get  ready  for 
the  visitors  whom  we  were  sure  would  come  with  the  improvement  and 
so  we  made  it  easy  for  them  to  dock  at  the  new  State  Pier  but  we 
realized  that  the  mosquitos  were  a  real  menace. 

We  first  organized  the  Massachusetts  Mosquito  Control  Association 
with  the  idea  of  making  the  State  mosquito  conscious,  and  we  were 
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hoping  to  get  State  funds  to  help  us  in  our  work,  but  this  we  were 
unable  to  do,  and  two  years  ago  the  Cape  Cod  Chamber  of  Commerce 
backed  the  effort  to  raise  $200,000;  they  did  raise  $206,000. 

A  commission  of  three  was  appointed  and  they  have  spent  $182,000. 
They  have  dug  790  miles  of  ditches,  ten  inches  wide,  and  twenty-four 
inches  deep,  draining  the  marsh  lands  and  doing  away  with  the  breed- 
ing places  of  the  mosquito  and  this  last  year,  the  last  season,  I  am 
very  happy  to  say  that  the  reports  from  all  parts  of  the  Cape  were 
much  better  than  we  had  any  idea  that  they  would  be.  People  were 
able  to  stay  out  on  their  porches  and  lawns  and  there  were  practically 
no  mosquitos. 

This  was  the  salt-water  mosquito. 

We  still  have  the  fresh-water  bird  to  take  care  of,  which  is  harder 
to  control. 

We  have  just  discovered  a  new  breed;  (there  are  twenty- three  in 
in  the  county)  and  we  have  discovered  a  species  that  breeds  down 
in  the  roots  of  the  cat-of-nine-tails  in  fresh  water,  and  oil  does  not  do 
much  good  and  you  cannot  drain  all  these  fresh-water  ponds,  but  we 
still  have  some  money  left  and  when  the  market  and  other  conditions 
come  back,  we  are  going  out  to  get  another  $50,000  or  $100,000  to  com- 
plete the  job,  and  I  assure  you  if  you  come  down  there,  there  are 
practically  no  mosquitos  at  the  present  time  on  Cape  Cod  (Applause).* 

President  Moore:  Those  who  have  been  down  to  Cape  Cod  recently 
will  realize  the  importance  of  this  statement. 

Mr.  Dowden  is  really  at  the  head  of  the  mosquito  control  commission 
there  and  is  doing  excellent  work  and  it  is  related  to  waterway  work 
and  particularly  to  canal  work  in  a  manner  that  touches  the  human  side. 

We  all  know  that  the  mosquito  is  found  more  along  the  waterways 
than  elsewhere  and  man  has  set  his  face  toward  the  extinction  of  the 
pest. 

Is  New  Hampshire  ready  to  report? 

The  Governor  has  sent  some  excellent  delegates  here.  Is  there  any- 
one to  respond  for  New  Hampshire?  (Applause). 

MR.  GEORGE  ASHWORTH  RESPONDS  FOR  NEW 
HAMPSHIRE. 

Mr.  Ashworth:  I  bring  greetings  from  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  the  Governor,  who  wishes  you  success. 

I  do  not  know  why  he  sent  me  on  here  except  to  find  out  how  you 
raise  money.  It  seems  we  have  a  little  dickering  to  do  with  the  War 
Department,  but  he  will  want  me  to  report  how  you  are  getting  along. 

*This  was  Mr.  Dowden's  final  address  to  the  Association  of 
which  he  had  long-  been  a  member,  and  which  he  served  faithfully  as  a 
representative  from  the  Cape  Cod  district.  The  cheerful,  happy,  beloved 
Harry  S.  Dowden  passed  away  March  28th,  1933,  mourned  by  a  troop  of 
friends. 
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President  Moore:  Probably  Massachusetts  would  give  you  some 
information,  and  Virginia;  both  are  reporting  that  they  are  getting 
some  or  are  preparing  to  get  some  from  the  R.  F.  C. 

But  you  have  an  important  harbor  in  New  Hampshire's  main  sea- 
port, at  Portsmouth.  We  visited  it  recently  and  we  are  much  interest- 
ed in  it.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  you  say  something  about  that. 

Mr.  Ash  worth:  I  think  Mr.  Grover,  the  State  Engineer  of  New 
Hampshire,  may  have  a  word  about  that. 

President  Moore:  There  are  three  minutes  of  your  five  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  Grover:  I,  too,  bring  greetings  from  the  Governor  of  New 
Hampshire,  but  this  is  all  so  new  and  so  wonderful  to  Mr.  Ashworth 
and  I  that  we  can  only  express  our  admiration  of  your  wonderful  pro- 
gram and  it  will  take  us  some  little  time  to  think  it  over  and  report 
(Applause) . 

President  Moore:  I  do  not  know  whether  Vermont's  representa- 
tives are  here.  They  have  a  great  waterway  in  Lake  Champlain.  I* 
wonder  if  we  can  get  a  word  from  them? 

Is  Vermont  represented  this  evening.    Apparently  not. 

Rhode  Island? 

Connecticut? 

New  York!  I  think  William  T.  Donnelly  can  occupy  five  minutes 
for  the  State  of  New  York  (Applause). 

May  I  say  that  he  was  with  us  in  the  beginning,  twenty-five  years 
ago,  and  has  been  with  us,  steadily,  since. 

MR.  DONNELLY  RESPONDS  FOR  NEW  YORK. 

Mr.  Donnelly:  My  interest  in  waterways  commenced  almost  as 
soon  as  I  could  walk,  and  my  first  contact  was  with  the  swimming  hole 
of  the  country,  annexed  to  a  log  to  keep  me  afloat. 

You  have  heard  from  the  New  York  representative  this  afternoon 
in  a  very  fine  manner  and  he  gave  you  so  much  knowledge  that  it 
appears  there  is  not  much  left  for  me  to  say. 

I  want  to  say  that  New  York  State  was  one  of  the  first  to  realize 
what  interior  water  transportation  meant. 

Before  the  advent  of  the  Erie  Canal  to  connect  us  to  the  interior, 
both  this  City  of  Philadelphia  and  Boston  were  larger  cities  and  more 
important  ports  than  was  New  York.  It  was  our  men,  though,  that 
saw  the  possibility  of  gaining  access  to  and  from  the  interior  which 
started  the  development  of  interior  waterways  or,  I  would  like  to 
have  them  called  "water  highways".  On  the  land,  any  tract  we  go 
over  freely  we  call  a  highway.  Why  should  not  we  call  it  the  same 
when  it  gives  us  access  on  the  water?  Why  not  call  them  water 
highways? 

To  all  the  other  assets  of  New  York  are  to  be  added  the  potential 
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value  and  the  possibilities  of  the  development  and  increase  of  water- 
ways which  will  bring  out  financial  and  other  resources  to  our  great 
State. 

Along  the  so-called  Erie  Canal  there  grew  up  large  cities  and  with 
the  advent  of  railroads  they  looked  for  a  place  where  there  would  be 
business  for  a  railroad.  Where  did  they  look  in  this  country:  between 
Albany  and  Buffalo,  paralleling  that  canal ;  they  located  a  railroad  there 
because  the  canal  had  developed  the  cities  and,  consequently,  the 
business  was  there. 

And  that  was  the  first  thing. 

The  Canal  having  the  business,  they  had  a  law  or  a  statute  enacted 
that  this  railroad  was  not  privileged  to  carry  freight  either  in  the 
open  or  closed  season.  The  railroad  was  established  to  carry  passen- 
gers and  it  is  almost  marvelous  to  think  that  the  waterways  were  so 
supreme  at  one  time  that  they  could  dictate  to  the  railroads.  But 
now,  in  later  years,  that  is  reversed  and  there  have  been  enactments, 
of  law  to  such  an  extent  that  the  railroads  have  been  put  in  control  of 
everything  and  very  much  of  their  plight  today  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  became  altogether  too  obsessed  with  that  idea. 

A  number  of  years  ago,  now  going  on  ten  or  twelve  years,  I  guess, 
in  the  lawyers'  club  of  New  York  we  had  a  representative  of  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad  who  had  been  with  it  from  boyhood  and  his 
address  was  on  his  being  made  an  honorary  member  and  being  in 
contact  with  railroads  a  lifetime,  I  gained  some  ideas  of  interest  to 
you  there: 

He  said  when  railroads  first  organized  in  England  there  was  no 
other  idea  or  suggestion  than  that  they  would  operate  over  the  public 
highway,  but  in  getting  together  and  studying  the  matter  over  it  occur- 
red to  them:  what  would  it  mean  for  them  to  own  and  control  their 
own  highway  and,  in  the  beginning,  thinking  it  to  be  advantageous, 
they  decided  to  operate  over  private  highways. 

After  a  lifetime  study,  almost,  I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that 
they  made  a  very  serious  mistake  and,  today,  gentlemen,  I  do  not 
know  of  any  possibility  of  the  railroads  getting  out  of  the  ditch  they 
dug  for  themselves  when  they  tried  to  grab  off  a  part  of  the  earth  and 
call  it  their  own  than  to  sign  back  these  right  of  ways  or  to  evolve 
some  plan  through  which  the  Government  will  take  them  over. 

The  development  of  the  Port  of  Albany  is  another  example  of  what 
our  citizens  of  the  State  of  New  York  can  do  and  will  do  in  developing 
interior  communication.  We  have  got  there,  as  you  have  heard  at 
this  meeting,  a  new  port,  and  it  is  being  appreciated  in  the  State  of 
New  York  by  the  interior  of  the  country;  they  have  developed  a  grain 
elevator  there  like  those  we  have  in  the  western  world,  and  the  steam- 
ers are  coming  and  that  great  elevator  is  being  used  to  capacity  and 
it  has  been  employed  to  capacity  already. 
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There  are  many  ways  and  things  yet  to  be  done  and  all  of  us  have  to 
work  together  and  do  them. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  most  important  one  that  has  to  be  done  has 
to  do  with  the  handling  of  commodities  between  far  distant  points. 

When  you  try  to  sum  up  the  affairs  of  life  in  a  broad  way  you  will 
have  to  reach  the  conclusion  that  human  activities  have  to  do  with 
the  creation  and  transfer  of  commodities  and  the  transfer  of  individu- 
als from  place  to  place.   That  means  transportation. 

Another  thought  is  that  any  commodity,  food,  coal,  or  diamonds  in 
the  mine,  at  the  point  of  origin,  has  no  real  value. 

What  is  real  value?  We  have  none  except  at  the  final  points  of 
destination  when  they  are  exchanged  for  money  equivalents  at  that 
same  point  of  destination. 

What  is  the  exchange  value  there?  It  is,  a  value  that  another  will 
offer  for  them  there  in  competition  with  the  same  material  from  some 
other  part  of  the  world. 

The  man  that  wants  it  don't  care  where  it  comes  from.  He  wants 
the  thing  and  wants  it  there  where  he  wants  it.  He  does  not  care 
where  it  comes  from. 

The  value  to  the  producer  is  the  final  destination  price  less  the  total 
cost  to  get  it  there. 

If  that  is  so,  why  should  we  not  all  be  one  for  all  and  all  for  one 
and  interested  in  every  possible  way  to  reduce  the  cost  of  moving 
commodities  between  the  point  of  origin  and  the  final  point  of  destina- 
tion? (Applause). 

President  Moore:  If  Mr.  Holton  will  look  back  of  him  he  will 
observe  Captain  McGuirl  of  New  York,  one  of  the  handsomest  men 
attending  the  Convention.  Together,  they  will  form  an  excellent  escort 
for  General  Ashburn  (Applause). 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is  Major  General  Ashburn,  Chairman  of 
the  Inland  Waterways  Corporation  of  the  United  States,  about  which 
you  hear  much  in  the  newspapers  and  about  which  he  will  speak  to  us 
later  this  evening. 

Will  Mr.  Davis  and  Judge  Woollard,  who  are  also  properly  attired 
for  the  occasion,  come  forward  and  assist  Major  General  Brown  to  the 
platform  (Applause). 

The  ladies  will  kindly  observe  these  performances.  (Applause). 

Major  General  Brown,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  whom  you  heard  from 
this  morning  and  who  delighted  us  last  evening  (Applause). 

Is  the  Committee  on  Credentials  ready  to  report? 

The  gentleman  from  New  York,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Reid,  will  present 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Credentials. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  CREDENTIALS. 


Pennsylvania  257 

New  Jersey    78 

New  York    24 

Virginia    21 

Massachusetts    10 

Delaware    9 

Maryland    7 

North  Carolina   5 

Georgia    4 

New  Hampshire    4 

Washington,  D.  C   4 

Florida   •.   2 

Connecticut    1 

Missouri    1 

California   1 


Total   428 


Mr.  Reid:    That  makes  a  total  of  428. 

We  are  of  the  opinion,  sir,  that  your  officers  and  yourselves  made 
no  mistake  in  coming  here  where  we  started  twenty-five  years  ago  to 
hold  the  Convention. 

President  Moore:    You  helped  to  start  it. 

Mr.  Reid:    I  did  my  best  (Applause). 

President  Moore:  The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Credentials  is 
before  you. 

Mr.  Reid:    I  move  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

President  Moore:  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  moves  the 
adoption  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Credentials  and  the  motion 
is  seconded  by  Mrs.  von  Neida  of  New  Jersey. 

The  question  is  before  you. 

All  in  favor  say  "Aye".    Those  opposed  say  "No". 

The  motion  is  carried  (Applause). 

Is  the  Committee  on  Time  and  Place  ready  to  report? 

COMMITTEE  ON  TIME  AND  PLACE. 

Mr.  Davis:  Your  Committee  on  Time  and  Place,  after  giving  due 
consideration  to  several  proposals  and  recommendations,  in  view  of 
present  conditions,  recommends  that  the  question  of  time  and  place 
for  next  year's  convention  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

I  move  the  acceptance  of  that  report. 

President  Moore:  The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Time  and  Place 
is  before  you. 
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The  motion  seems  to  be  seconded  by  Mrs.  Davis  of  Massachusetts 
(Applause). 

If  there  is  no  objection,  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Time  and 
Place  will  be  accepted. 

Hearing  no  objection  it  is  so  ordered.  The  report  is  adopted  with 
the  understanding  that  the  General  Board  is  to  take  care  of  the  time 
and  place  for  the  next  convention. 

Are  any  other  committees  ready  to  report? 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions? 

I  think  we  will  let  the  Committee  on  the  Nomination  of  Officers 
stand  over  until  tomorrow  morning  so  that  all  the  delegates  may  have 
a  fair  chance  to  present  candidates. 

Is  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  Mr.  Small  Chairman,  ready  to 
report? 

Mr.  Woollard:    Mr.  Small  will  be  in  shortly. 

President  Moore:  This  gives  the  Chair  an  opportunity  to  again 
present  to  you  the  very  efficient  leader  of  the  Philadelphia  Police  Band, 
Captain  Kiefer.  Captain,  rise  and  swing  around  so  the  audience  can 
see  you  (Applause). 

You  will  notice  that  when  the  Mayor  comes  into  the  hall  the  band 
plays  "Hail  to  the  Chief"  and  the  Mayor  is  obliged  to  stand.  Thanks, 
Captain !  ( Applause ) . 

General  Ashburn  is  here  and  Captain  Patton,  Director  of  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey. 

General  Ashburn  is  at  the  head  of  the  Inland  Waterways  Corpora- 
tion; he  is  a  Major  General  in  the  United  States  Army  appointed  to  be 
the  Director  of  the  Inland  Waterways  Corporation  created  by  Congress 
largely  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Great 
Warrior  and  other  rivers  of  the  country  at  work  where  they  were  not 
working,  in  the  service  of  the  people,  particularly  in  the  grain-raising 
area. 

Much  has  been  said  about  this  Inland  Waterways  Corporation.  It 
has  been  bruited  about  that  it  is  expensive  and  interferes  with  other 
transportation  agencies.  Even  in  this  city,  in  months  gone  by,  when 
this  Inland  Waterways  Corporation  was  established,  there  were  criti- 
cisms and  it  was  alleged  that  this  corporation  cost  $600,000,000,  but 
the  answer  is  that  the  statement  was  not  true  and  those  who  placed 
such  a  statement  before  the  public  were  not  cognizant  of  the  facts. 
I  was  in  Congress  about  the  time  this  corporation  was  established  by 
the  Federal  Government,  and  my  recollection  is,  and  the  General  may 
correct  me  if  I  am  wrong,  that  the  first  appropriation  for  all  work  to 
be  done  by  this  corporation  was  $5,000,000;  then  the  work  went  on 
under  the  General  with  so  much  success  and  the  value  of  the  service 
was  so  well  established  that  Congress,  and  particularly  the  western 
members  of  Congress, — because  they  are  always  on  the  job  and  stay 
until  they  get  what  they  want, — decided  the  work  should  be  enlarged 
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and  another  appropriation  of  $10,000,000  was  made  helping  along  with 
the  construction  of  barges,  terminals,  and  so  forth. 

General  Ashburn  is  a  direct  descendent  from  the  family  of  Benjamin 
Penn  and  his  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Keystone  State  has  been 
keen  for  many  years.  He  is,  of  course,  a  graduate  from  that  great 
institution  which  has  produced  many  of  our  great  leaders  and,  in 
addition  to  being  a  good  soldier  is  an  excellent  and  entertaining  author, 
having  the  faculty  for  instilling  interest  even  in  dry  statistics.  His 
work  as  a  soldier  brought  to  him  the  Croix  de  Guerre,  Legion  of  Honor, 
and  his  monographs  on  "The  Utilization  and  Proper  Development  of 
Our  Waterways,"  and  "The  Waterways  of  the  United  (States"  are  history. 

No  one  in  the  country  is  better  able  to  discuss  this  matter  than  the 
officer  who  is  in  charge  of  it.  I  present  to  you  the  distinguished  Major 
General  of  the  United  States  Army,  head  of  the  Inland  Waterways  Cor- 
poration of  the  United  States,  under  the  Federal  Government,  Major- 
General  Thomas  Q.  Ashburn  (Applause). 


GOVERNMENT  INTEREST  IN  TRANSPORTATION 
Address :  Major  General  Thomas  Q.  Ashburn 

Major  General  Ashburn:    Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  find  myself  in  what  is  colloquially  known 
as  being  on  the  "hot  spot". 

I  happen  to  be  President  of  a  successful  Governmental  operation 
and  because  it  is  successful  "I  am,  as  representative,  shot  at  from  all 
sides.  I  am  reminded  of  a  soldier  who  was  in  my  command  in  the 
Philippine  Islands.  He  was  in  charge  of  what  they  call  "At  the  Point". 
This  band  of  men  went  out  to  sacrifice  itself,  if  necessary,  to  protect 
the  main  body.  As  they  turned  the  corner  of  a  hill  they  were  fired 
upon  by  the  Insurgents.  Every  man  was  hit.  My  friend  was  hit  in 
both  legs.  As  he  lay  on  the  ground,  he  was  hit  on  the  arm.  That  made 
him  a  little  irritated  and  he  took  his  remaining  arm  and  shook  it  at 
the  Insurgents  and  said:  "Shoot  somebody  else,  you  blank  blank  Insur- 
gents.   I  ain't  the  whole  American  Army"  (Laughter). 

I  am  deeply  honored  to  be  asked  to  address  you  this  evening  on  the 
subject  of  "Government  Interest  in  Transportation." 

From  the  days  of  Washington  down  to  the  present  this  country 
has  been  interested  in  all  forms  of  transportation,  has  subsidized  each 
form,  and  encouraged  a  proper  development,  with  the  fundamental 
thought  in  mind  that  "Commerce  is  the  life  of  trade  and  transportation 
is  the  life  of  Commerce." 

Each  new  country  passes  thru  various  phases  of  transportation, 
water,  roads,  railroads,  airways,  power  transmission,  pipe  lines,  etc., 
and  coordination  and  cooperation  of  all  forms.  Each  in  its  sphere  is 
brought  into  being  by  the  exigencies  of  economic  demands;  each  new 
form  as  it  appears  meets  with  violent  and  radical  opposition  from 
existing  forms,  and  the  arguments  advanced  against  the  development 
of  any  new  or  better  form  meet  with  precisely  the  same  arguments 
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that  have  been  used  to  prevent  the  development  of  the  existing  form 
protesting  against  the  new  form  in  potentio.  The  answer  to  all  of 
these  arguments  is  this:  — 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  entitled  to  the  best  and  cheap- 
est form  of  transportation  available,  and  this  best  and  cheapest  form 
will  eventuate  thru  proper  coordination  and  cooperation  of  all  forms 
of  transportation. 

Ours  is  a  comparatively  new  country,  tremendous  in  extent  of 
territory  and  population  to  be  served  by  transportation,  differing 
largely  from  Europe,  both  as  to  the  extent  of  territory  to  be  served 
by  each  nation,  density  of  population,  and  the  extent  of  control  by 
government  over  all  forms  of  transportation.  This  should  be  noted 
because  we  are  continually  having  European  methods  of  transportation 
held  up  to  us  either  as  a  model  or  a  bad  example.  In  truth,  a  discus- 
sion of  the  transportation  system  in  vogue  in  Europe  may  be  used 
either  to  upbuild  or  tear  down,  any  particular  theory  regarding  trans- 
portation in  which  the  speaker  is  interested. 

For  hundreds  of  years  Europe  has  been  interested  in  navigable 
waterways,  and  for  hundreds  of  years  has  been  endeavoring  to  establish 
and  maintain  suitable  navigable  channels  in  its  rivers,  has  built  and 
used  canals,  and  today  largely  distributes  by  fiat  the  freight  to  be 
carried  by  water  and  by  rail. 

When  you  consider  the  years  of  labor  which  have  been  devoted  to 
making  the  Rhine  a  practicable  avenue  of  commerce,  when  you  con- 
sider that  its  total  length  is  700  miles,  as  compared  to  the  Mississippi- 
Missouri  of  4221  miles,  when  you  consider  that  you  could  put  the 
whole  Rhine  in  the  Mississippi  from  Helena,  Arkansas,  to  New  Orleans, 
and  the  limited  time  which  has  been  devoted  to  the  control  of  the 
Mississippi-Missouri  as  a  whole,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  physical 
characteristics  surrounding  these  two  systems  of  water  transportation 
are  widely — very  widely — divergent. 

If  you  again  consider  that  the  German  government  can  and  does 
prescribe  what  commodities  move  by  rail  and  by  river,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  American  problem  of  transportation  can  not  be  based  upon 
any  German,  or  European,  system. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  rehabilitation  of  modern  transportation  by 
inland  waterways  is  a  comparatively  new  undertaking  in  our  country. 

The  basic  fact  stands  out  that  in  1900  common  water  carriage,  as 
it  formerly  existed  on  the  Mississippi  River,  had  disappeared,  its  re- 
vival began  in  the  twenties,  and  as  early  as  1926  more  freight  was 
transported  upon  the  Mississippi  River  than  ever  before  in  its  history. 

In  1915  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  found  that  the  owner- 
ship by  parallel  railroad  lines  of  the  common  carriers  on  the  Great 
Lakes  was  inimical  to  the  public  interest  and  denied  the  railroads' 
request  for  permission  to  continue  such  ownership.    The  Lake  lines 
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discontinued  operation,  and  a  large  part  of  the  Lake  fleets  found  their 
way  into  the  war  zone. 

This  was  substantially  the  end  of  effective  common  carriage  upon 
our  inland  waterways. 

Two  important  things  resulted  from  this  withdrawal.  The  first 
and  more  important  was  the  loss  to  the  public  of  the  valuable  service 
these  agencies  afforded. 

The  closing  of  these  auxiliary  avenues  of  commerce,  which  during 
the  war  extended  even  to  the  coastwise  service,  with  the  consequent 
dumping  upon  the  railroads  of  the  whole  load  of  internal  commerce, 
was  one  of  the  contributing  causes  of  the  breakdown  of  rail  transporta- 
tion which  occurred  in  1917. 

The  result  to  the  railroads  was  significant.  In  every  direction  they 
had  undoubtedly  been  carrying  freight  at  rates  based  not  upon  their 
own  scheme  of  costs  but  rather  upon  a  basis  dictated  by  what  was 
regarded  as  the  paramount  necessity  of  eliminating  water  competition. 
So  the  railroads  had  really  been  carrying  such  traffic  at  the  cost  of 
water  transportation.  This  sort  of  competition  had  seriously  impaired 
their  earnings  over  a  long  period  of  years.  It  had  resulted  in  impair- 
ed credit  for  many  of  them. 

With  no  menacing  service  on  the  inland  waterways,  rail  rates 
naturally  sought  their  normal  level. 

The  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  the  construction  and  operation 
of  which  was  paid  for  by  the  taxes  of  all  the  people,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  railroads,  created  an  unbalanced  transportation  situation,  which 
they  claim  has  detrimentally  affected  their  income,  and  they  demand 
the  priviledge  of  charging  less  for  a  transcontinental  haul  than  for 
one  between  intermediate  points,  in  order  to  meet  this  new  water 
competition. 

Today  the  Mississippi  Valley  contends  that  it  is  being  penalized  and 
stifled  by  the  use  of  the  Panama  Canal,  which  it  enthusiastically  en- 
dorsed and  willingly  paid  taxes  to  construct. 

People  of  the  interior,  communities  not  directly  served  by  water 
transportation,  do  not  view  this  problem  in  the  same  light  as  the  rail- 
roads, the  people  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  or  the  people  of  the  sea- 
coast.  Each  has  propounded  its  pet  scheme  and  each  has  been  willing 
to  fight  to  the  death  to  see  that  its  particular  scheme  be  enacted  into 
law,  regardless  of  consequences  to  anybody  'but  itself.  These  particular 
sections  demand  changes  in  the  rate  structure  for  self-regarding  reasons. 

What  is  the  broad  ground  on  which  we  can  reconcile  these  various 
interests?  Surely  it  lies  not  in  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of 
certain  laws  benfiting  one  locality  at  the  expense  of  others.  The 
answer  must  be  sought  in  national  and  not  local  considerations.  The 
problem  must  be  approached  with  these  considerations  in  mind: 

(a)  The  railroads  must  prosper. 

(b)  The    Panama    Canal    and    transportation    on  interior 
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waterways  must  prosper  in  order  to  furnish  cheaper 
and  needed  transportation. 

(c)  The  interior  must  not  be  penalized  to  furnish  cheap 

tidewater  transportation. 

(d)  As  everybody  has  been  taxed  and  will  be  taxed  to  pay 

for  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  making  navigable  of 
interior  waterways,  thus  furnishing  cheap  trans- 
portation, everybody,  in  so  far  as  practicable,  ought 
to  reap  the  benefits  of  such  cheap  transportation. 

In  accordance  with  a  broad  national  policy,  built  on  the  above  con- 
siderations, this  govermentally  operated  Inland  Waterways  Corporation 
has  functioned.  It  has  at  times  been  criticised  for  what  appeared  to 
certain  communities  to  be  discrimination  in  favor  of  others.  This 
criticism  has  uniformly  been  based  upon  a  misapprehension  of  the 
general  underlying  policy  motivating  a  single  act. 

I  have  heretofore  called  attention  in  my  reports  to  the  fact  that 
the  existing  transportation  fabric  of  the  United  States  has  been  built 
up  through  the  application  of  certain  rates  to  meet  certain  conditions. 
It  is  a  conglomerate  patchwork,  bearing  throughout  its  whole  structure, 
however,  the  influence  of  water  transportation  upon  freight  rates.  This 
fabric  can  not  be  rudely  torn  into  bits  without  disastrous  consequences. 
If  the  public  at  large  were  asked  the  question,  "What  composes  an 
ideally  perfect  transportation  system?"  the  answer  would  probably  be, 
"An  ideally  perfect  transportation  system  would  be  one  rendering  the 
most  efficient  service  at  the  least  cost."  If  this  be  the  general  concep- 
tion of  an  ideally  perfect  transportation  system,  let  us  carry  it  to  its 
logical  conclusion,  and  say,  "An  ideally  perfect  transportation  system 
is  one  rendering  the  most  efficient  service  at  no  cost."  But  if  every 
form  of  transportation  were  absolutely  free,  if  we  paid  for  it  in  no 
manner  whatsoever,  even  in  taxes,  would  it  be  unanimously  accepted 
as  desirable?  I  think  not.  The  people  of  the  United  States,  having 
considered  the  proposition,  would  begin  to  divide,  with  a  large  majority 
saying  "No". 

Only  those  least  advantageously  placed  in  the  scheme  of  transporta- 
tion could  afford  to  accept. 

Cities  which  labor  at  a  disadvantage  of  transportation  rates  under 
the  present  system  would  accept;  those  advantageously  placed  would 
decline. 

Industries  which  have  lost  their  markets  would  accept — they  would 
again  have  a  chance  to  compete — while  industries  favorably  placed 
under  the  present  scheme  would  reject,  because  it  would  encourage 
competition  which  does  not  now  exist. 

It  must  be  perceived  that  this  matter  of  rate  readjustment,  rail, 
water,  and  highway  coordination  and  cooperation  is  not  a  proposition 
that  can  be  solved  overnight.  It  is  a  highly  complicated  and  complex 
problem. 
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It  can  scarcely  be  touched  at  any  angle  without  involving  communi- 
ties in  what,  from  a  purely  local  standpoint,  appears  to  be  the  shadow 
of  doom  upon  their  industrial  prosperity.  Fortunately  there  exists  in 
law  a  tribunal,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  with  powers 
sufficiently  broad  to  determine  and  enforce  equitable  principles  of  rate 
making.  This  commission  has  recently  dismissed  as  baseless  a  petition 
directed  against  our  "Storage  in  Transit"  policy —  a  policy  more  widely 
attacked,  with  less  ground,  than  any  we  have  initiated. 

In  carrying  out  its  mission  as  prescribed  by  Congress,  to  promote, 
encourage  and  develop  waterways,  and  to  foster  and  preserve  in  full 
vigor  both  rail  and  water  transportation,  it  is  inevitable  that  temporary 
seeming  injustice  may  creep  in — city  may  align  against  city,  the  urban 
communities  against  the  rural — simply  because  some  guiding  principle 
of  national  importance  must  be  established,  which  in  the  long  run  will 
benefit  the  city  or  community  protesting  against  the  establishment  of 
such  a  principle  on  the  ground  that  it  is  penalized  temporarily  by  the 
loss  of  some  existing  favorable  rate  structure.  Most  large  cities  and 
towns  of  importance  employ  traffic  experts  to  not  only  protect  what- 
ever peculiar  interests  they  have  in  the  present  rate  structure  but  to 
gain  other  particular  advantages  for  their  particular  clientele. 

No  one  can  deny  that  these  are  well-paid  men  of  a  high  standard  of 
intelligence,  or  that  they  carefully  study  traffic  questions  from  a  purely 
local  standpoint,  and  take  a  courageous  stand  for  the  interests  of  their 
communities,  or  that,  from  the  viewpoint  of  their  employers,  they  are 
well  worth  their  money;  but  the  way  in  which  they  align  themselves 
upon  a  broad  national  policy  designed  to  extend  the  benefits  of  cheap 
water  transportation  to  all  the  people  of  the  United  States,  depends 
entirely  upon  the  effect  of  such  a  policy  upon  their  particular  com- 
munity. But  the  old  order  of  things  has  changed,  and  this  change  has, 
in  the  opinion  of  qualified  observers,  been  brought  about  by  the  enuncia- 
tion of  certain  principles  by  this  corporation,  the  amalgamation  of 
warring  factions  over  the  development  of  water  transportation  into  a 
united  and  intelligent  majority  working  to  attain  the  fruits  of  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  invested  in  waterways,  which  it  must 
be  conceded  lay  idle  and  useless  till  this  corporation,  by  its  actual 
operations,  demonstrated  that,  through  cooperation  and  coordinated 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  rail  and  water  carriers,  the  public  could  be 
given  cheaper  than  all-rail  transportation,  with  a  living  revenue  accru- 
ing to  each  of  the  participating  carriers. 

And  now  we  jump  forward  to  1932. 

The  United  States  has  invested  in  its  harbors,  sea  coast,  lake,  gulf, 
and  interior  streams  a  little  over  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars.  Practi- 
cally all  its  harbors  are  completed,  and  the  money  spent  for  such  pur- 
poses has  been  spent  as  much  for  the  railroads  as  for  any  other  industry. 
Imagine  our  railroads  ending  in  a  dead  end  at  our  coast  lines;  imagine 
our  great  flood  streams  uncontrolled,  and  the  condition  of  the  rail- 
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roads  paralleling  them  in  flood  times;  and  consider  whether  all  the 
money  spent  for  developing  our  harbors,  ports  and  rivers  has  been 
spent  solely  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  rail  transportation. 

The  powers  of  Congress  to  control  floods  come  from  the  constitu- 
tional authority  of  Congress  over  navigable  streams,  and  the  theory 
on  which  flood  control  work  proceeds  is  that  every  dollar  spent  for 
flood  control  helps  navigation.  A  relatively  small  amount  of  this 
billion  and  a  half  we  have  invested  in  our  waterways  has  gone  to 
navigation  pure  and  simple.  But  the  money  has  been  spent,  and  flood 
control  and  navigational  possibilities  are  only  partially  completed. 

There  are  divergent  opinions  as  to  whether  the  money  already  spent 
on  our  rivers  has  been  wisely  spent,  principally  because  the  opponents 
of  interior  waterways  have  endeavored  to  measure  their  value  to  the 
public  solely  in  terms  of  dollars  saved  thru  their  utilization  as  navi- 
gable arteries  of  commerce.  Those  who  accept  this  basis  of  a  measure 
of  the  return  upon  the  money  spent,  seem  to  me  to  be  sadly  ignorant 
of  the  real  value  of  our  waterway  developments. 

Upon  completion  our  streams  could  carry  100  times  as  much  as  at 
present,  costs  will  be  reduced,  and  savings  multiplied  many  times. 

But  accepting  this  method  of  computing  the  value  of  our  interior 
navigable  streams,  who  can  logically  deny  that  we  ought  to  complete 
what  we  have  begun,  to  save  the  tremendous  sums  already  invested? 

Shall  we  charge  our  expenditures  to  profit  and  loss,  stop  building 
an  edifice  already  75%  complete,  which  can  yield  small  return  until 
completed,  or  shall  we  complete  the  edifice  at  the  additional  cost 
necessary,  in  order  that  we  may  have  a  fair  return  upon  our  whole 
investment?  We  would  not  leave  a  building  with  its  fundamental 
members  unfinished  and  expect  to  lease  it.  No  more  can  we  expect  a 
fair  financial  return  thru  cheaper  freight  rates  by  water  until  we  have 
completed  the  river  rights-of-way  on  which  we  have  spent  so  much 
money;  and  the  proper  way  to  do  that  is  to  complete  the  main  arteries 
in  the  order  of  their  importance,  in  accordance  with  sound  economics 
and  sound  engineering  principles,  and  to  build  outward  from  the  main 
arteries  as  sound  business  judgment  dictates.  Would  you  leave  this 
incomplete  project  in  the  condition  in  which  we  found  it,  with  thous 
ands  of  miles  of  navigable  streams  upon  which  nothing  of  importance 
moved,  or  would  you  pioneer  as  we  have  pioneered  upon  the  Mississippi, 
the  Warrior,  the  Illinois,  to  demonstrate  to  private  capital  that  water 
transportation  is  economically  sound  and  of  vast  importance  to  the 
whole  United  States? 

What  do  the  opponents  of  waterway  development  want  to  do  to  our 
200  common  carriers,  98  contract  carriers  and  187  private  carriers  now 
operating  upon  our  streams,  with  a  capital  investment  around  $450, 
000,000,  and  employing  thousands  upon  thousands  of  skilled  workmen 
and  unskilled  laborers,  and  the  millions  invested  in  municipal  and 
privately  owned  terminals. 
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Would  they  have  these  thrown  into  the  discard  with  the  billion  and 
a  half  dollars  they  want  us  to  throw  away  by  abandoning  the  comple- 
tion of  the  waterway  policy  of  Congress? 

The  constant  cry  of  the  opponents  of  waterway  development  is  that 
such  development,  and  the  utilization  of  our  interior  streams  by  com- 
mercial agencies,  will  destroy  the  earning  power  of  the  railroads,  and 
thus  directly  or  indirectly  affect  the  personal  investments  of  millions 
of  our  citizens,  our  life  insurance  companies,  banks,  bonds,  stocks,  etc. 
It  is  the  same  cry,  the  same  argument,  that  has  been  advanced  against 
every  development  of  transportation  in  the  United  States.  (Applause.) 

Pkesident  Moore:  We  are  certainly  obliged  to  General  Ashburn  for 
his  masterly  talk  on  this  subject  which  he  knows  so  well  and  for  the 
pictures  which  he  has  shown  us.  They  give  some  of  us  a  new  concept 
of  what  is  being  done  by  one  of  our  most  important  G-overnment 
bureaus. 

The  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  I  think,  has  not  heretofore,  been 
represented  at  any  of  our  Conventions.  Each  time  I  have  gone  to 
Washington  to  invite  them,  apparently,  the  Directors  have  had  other 
engagements  and  were  unable  to  comply  with  our  invitation.  And  yet 
there  has  been  a  close  relationship.  The  Service  is  more  than  one 
hundred  years  old.  It  celebrated  its  one-hundredth  birthday  some 
fifteen  years  ago,  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  Washington.  I 
made  one  of  the  addresses  on  that  occasion. 

The  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  covers  the  entire  area  of  the  United 
States,  takes  in  every  part  of  the  waterways  deep  enough  for  ocean- 
going craft  and  craft  of  modern  dimensions  on  the  inside  waterways. 

Captain  Patton  has  long  been  in  the  Service  and  I  think  will  tell  us 
something  tonight  about  the  Service  that  we  really  ought  to  know.  I 
am  sure  that  we  will  be  happy  to  incorporate  it  in  our  records. 

I  have  pleasure  in  presenting  Captain  Patton  who  has  been  kind 
enough  to  come  up  from  Washington  today  to  talk  to  us  on  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey. 

Captain  Patton  (Applause). 


THE  COAST  AND  GEODETIC  SURVEY 
By  Captain  R.  S.  Patton,  Director. 

After  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  display  of  slides  illustrating 
the  difficult  and  hazardous  work  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  and 
explaining  the  pictures  as  he  went  along,  Director  Patton  concluded: 

In  the  few  moments  remaining  I  want  to  say  a  word  about  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  to  this  Association  and  its 
interests.    I  think  that  the  physical  development  of  the  waterways  has 
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now  progressed  to  a  point  where  their  showing  on  the  government 
charts  becomes  of  importance.  Therefore  it  is  time  that  we  were  get- 
ting better  acquainted. 

A  moment's  thought  will  convince  each  of  you  that  the  values 
inherent  in  this  splendid  system  of  waterways  cannot  make  their  full 
contribution  toward  the  prosperity  and  the  development  of  the  region 
unless  and  until  the  waterways  are  adequately  shown  on  the  govern- 
ment charts.  If  your  commerce  is  to  grow  beyond  the  provincial  stage 
where  it  can  be  handled  by  men  having  detailed  personal  knowledge 
of  the  waters,  the  chart  must  be  available  to  guide  the  stranger.  If 
you  have  a  project  to  bring  a  ship  to  one  of  your  smaller  local  ports 
to  deliver  or  receive  a  cargo,  the  first  thing  the  steamship  operator 
says  is  "let  us  look  at  the  chart  and  see  what  the  possibilities  are". 
To  the  thousands  of  yachtmen  and  motor-boatmen  who  annually  make 
long  cruises  through  these  waters,  with  healthful  pleasure  for  them- 
selves and  profit  to  the  towns  along  the  route,  the  charts  are  an 
essential  prerequisite. 

This  Association  exists  because  far-seeing  men  have  visioned  certain 
latent  possibilities.  It  has  been  an  influential  factor  in  bringing  about 
the  spending  of  a  good  many  millions  of  dollars  to  transform  that 
vision  into  a  reality.  Before  men  of  that  caliber  I  need  not  elaborate 
on  the  essential  place  which  the  nautical  chart  occupies  in  the  picture. 

Today  our  charts  of  these  waters  are  seriously  deficient.  The  sur- 
veys on  which  they  are  based  go  back  in  large  part  to  the  period 
immediately  following  the  war  between  the  states.  Nature  and  man 
have  combined  to  bring  about  profound  changes  since  those  surveys 
were  made.  Some  of  those  changes  we  have  charted,  particularly  those 
resulting  from  the  work  of  the  Army  Engineers,  who  give  us  a  splendid 
cooperation.  So  many  of  the  changes,  however,  have  not  been  charted 
that  in  many  cases  the  charts  are  confusing  and  deceptive  rather  than 
helpful.  Just  a  few  days  ago  a  visitor  from  one  of  our  minor  harbors 
said  to  me  "You  might  as  well  cancel  your  chart  of  our  place ;  the  one 
you  issue  is  so  antiquated  that  it  is  no  good." 

Recently  the  Bureau  of  Lighthouses  extensively  revised  the  aids  to 
navigation  in  a  section  of  the  Charleston  District.  We  asked  the  Dis- 
trict superintendent  to  plot  the  new  aids  on  a  copy  of  the  chart  so 
that  we  could  show  them  hereafter.  He  replied  to  the  effect  that  the 
chart  was  so  defective  that  he  could  not  do  what  we  asked.  He  was 
too  tactful  to  put  it  that  bluntly,  but  that  was  what  he  meant,  and  he 
was  right.  And  so  the  poor  mariner  must  grope  his  confused  way 
through  this  region  as  best  he  can,  with  the  chart  indicating  one  thing 
and  the  aids  another,  instead  of  proceeding  blithely  through  as  he 
would  do  if  he  had  a  correct  chart. 

If  time  permitted  I  could  traverse  the  length  of  the  coast  and  give 
you  dozens  of  instances  of  serious  deficiencies.  Even  so,  I  suspect  that 
you  people  have  gotten  so  tired  of  appealing  to  us  for  service  which 
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you  do  not  get  that  I  know  of  only  a  small  part  of  the  deficiencies 
which  actually  exist. 

In  justice  to  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  also  to  emphasize 
the  contrast,  let  me  stress  the  fact  that  during  the  past  few  years  this 
has  been  the  only  point  at  which  the  service  we  render  has  been 
seriously  deficient.  In  all  other  respects  we  have  been  operating  at 
rates  adequate  to  the  public  need.  Our  charts  of  the  remote  Philippine 
Islands  are  in  far  better  shape  than  are  those  of  these  important  waters 
which  can  almost  be  seen  from  the  dome  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington. 

This  situation  has  not  been  of  the  Survey's  choosing,  nor  has  the 
Survey  acquiesced  in  it  without  protest.  Year  after  year  we  have 
fought  for  the  needed  appropriations.  But  either  we  are  mighty  poor 
fighters,  or  else  the  popular  conception  of  the  prodigality  with  which 
the  Government  hands  out  money  is  grossly  in  error,  for  our  best 
efforts  have  been  of  no  avail. 

Last  year,  for  example,  I  stressed  this  matter  as  the  most  important 
item  in  my  budget.  I  did  not  ignore  the  existing  depression.  I  offered 
to  curtail  work  here  and  there  on  our  other  projects  if  I  could  use  the 
money  thus  saved,  and  a  few  thousand  dollars  additional,  to  make  a 
small  start  on  a  program  to  be  gradually  expanded  thereafter  as  condi- 
tions improved,  so  that  we  could  complete  the  job  in  ten  years,  with 
an  additional  six  years  thereafter  for  the  Gulf  coast. 

I  fought  hard  for  that  program.  I  won  the  Director  of  the  Budget 
who  gave  me  substantially  what  I  asked.  I  won  again  in  the  House. 
Then  at  the  very  last,  I  lost  in  the  Senate.  Or  rather,  I  didn't  have  a 
chance  to  lose,  because  I  was  never  so  much  as  given  a  hearing.  I  lost 
in  the  same  way  that  a  man  loses  a  fight  when  he  is  suddenly  stricken 
down  by  a  bolt  of  lightning. 

I  am  repeating  the  effort  this  year,  but  without  hope  of  success. 
The  Director  of  the  Budget  is  a  broad-gage,  able,  conscientious  man. 
I  cannot  pay  him  too  high  a  tribute.  But,  as  you  all  know  from  the 
newspapers,  he  is  struggling  with  the  task  of  reducing  his  budget  half 
a  billion  dollars  below  the  appropriations  for  1933.  I  do  not  know 
what  he  will  give  us,  but  under  such  conditions  I  do  not  see  how  this 
program  can  survive,  and  if  it  is  not  in  the  Budget  the  law  forbids  me 
to  take  it  up  with  Congress. 

This  brief  recital  illustrates  a  fact  too  often  lost  sight  of  in  the 
present  public  drive  for  economy  in  government.  Unless  care  is  exer- 
cised, the  public  is  going  to  pay  dearly  in  lost  service  for  what  it  gains 
in  dollars  saved. 

I  believe  in  economy;  believe  in  it  so  strongly  that  I  am  even  will- 
ing to  see  it  applied  to  my  own  Bureau.  But  the  kind  of  economy  I 
believe  in  is  the  kind  that  you  gentlemen  practice  in  your  own  busi- 
nesses and  your  own  homes;  the  kind  that  places  the  dollars  to  be 
spent  in  one  pair  of  scales,  and  in  the  other  the  values  to  result  from 
the  spending,  and  then  notes  which  way  the  balance  tips. 
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I  would  like  to  see  some  competent  authority  place  the  functions 
and  activities  of  government  one  by  one  under  its  microscope.  If  they 
are  obsolete  or  useless,  or  even  luxuries  that  we  can  get  along  without,, 
abolish  them.  If  they  are  necessary,  but  carried  on  at  excessive  rates, 
reduce  them.  If  they  are  inefficiently  performed,  entailing  extrava- 
gance and  waste,  reorganize  them.  But  if  they  are  giving  essential 
service,  and  giving  it  efficiently,  protect  and  support  them. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  take  my  own  turn  under  that  microscope, 
and  to  abide  by  the  result. 

That  is  what  I  would  like  to  see  done,  but  I  realize  that  in  suggest- 
ing it  I  am  stating  an  ideal  which  is  practically  impossible  of  attain- 
ment. A  dictator  might  accomplish  it,  but  a  democracy  will  not.  I 
think  that  as  practical  people,  the  most  we  can  hope  for  is  that,  as 
was  said  of  the  British  during  the  war,  we  will  muddle  through  some- 
how. 

During  that  muddling  process  anything  may  happen.  It  is  my 
privilege,  or  perhaps  my  misfortune,  to  be  the  head  of  a  Bureau  which 
shares  with  three  or  four  others  complete  Federal  responsibility  for 
the  safety  of  lives  and  property  in  our  navigable  tidal  waters.  I  feel 
my  share  of  that  responsibility  very  keenly,  and  I  face  the  future 
with  the  gravest  forebodings. 

The  modernization  of  our  charts  of  your  Atlantic  deeper  waterways, 
is  only  a  small  part  of  my  problem.  But  to  you,  the  broad  general 
problem  is  scarcely  less  important  than  the  local,  specific  one.  It  is 
your  problem  as  much  as  it  is  mine.  You  are  of  the  soverign  public 
for  whom  the  service  is  performed  and  who  pay  the  cost;  I  am  merely 
the  servant  to  carry  out  your  will.  Therefore,  I  invite  your  interest. 
You  are  an  organized  and  articulate  part  of  the  public  whose  will 
should  control  because  it  pays  the  bill.  I  do  not  care  how  critical 
that  interest  may  be.  I  am  willing  to  spread  my  cards  face  up  on  the 
table  before  you.  I  am  only  seeking  some  means  to  assure  that  what- 
ever action  may  be  taken  with  respect  to  this  function  which  seems  so- 
vital  to  me,  may  be  based  on  that  knowledge  of  the  facts  which  alone 
can  insure  a  wise  decision.  (Applause). 


President  Moore:  The  delegates  will  agree  that  this  is  an  impor- 
tant and  educational  paper.  It  is  the  first  time  we  have  heard  from 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  The  illustrations  have  added  very 
much  to  our  information  as  they  have  been  unfolded  to  us  by  the- 
Director  ( Applause ) . 

I  understand  that  Captain  Magill  is  ready  to  make  a  motion  of 
thanks  to  Captain  Patton  and  that  the  motion  is  seconded  by  Mrs.. 
Froriep. 

Captain  Magill:    I  so  move  you,  sir. 
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President  Moore:  Captain  Magill  moves  and  Mrs.  Froriep  seconds 
the  motion  that  we  formally  thank  Captain  Patton,  Director  of  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  for  this  very  excellent  address. 

All  in  favor  will  say  "Aye".    Those  opposed  "No". 

The  motion  is  unanimously  adopted. 

We  wish  to  thank  you,  Captain  Patton,  and  as  for  the  recommenda- 
tion contained  in  the  latter  part  of  your  statement,  we  shall  refer  it 
to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Before  you  depart  from  the  subject  Captain,  I  inquire  whether  it 
is  not  true  that  a  pinnacle  rock  was  discovered  in  the  busy  East  River 
only  a  few  years  ago? 

Captain  Patton:  That  is  true.  We  located  a  number  of  pinnacle 
rocks  in  the  East  River  so  close  to  the  fairway  constantly  used  by 
vessels  that  it  was  nothing  short  of  a  miracle  that  disaster  was  not 
experienced. 

President  Moore:    And  I  understand  that  often  occurs? 

Captain  Patton:  Yes;  it  sometimes  develops  that  the  rock  has 
been  there  since  the  beginning  and  it  is  not  discovered  until  a  vessel 
hits  it  or  the  drag  discovers  it,  so  we  are  still  in  the  woods  so  far  as 
our  ocean  traffic  ways  are  concerned. 

President  Moore:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  Committee  is  going 
to  put  on  a  dance  this  evening,  so  we  will  get  along  with  matters  as 
quickly  as  we  can. 

We  shall  call  now  for  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions 
and  ask  Mr.  Small  of  North  Carolina,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
to  present  it. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS 
Submitted  by  Direction  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions, 
by  Hon.  John  H.  Small,  Chairman 

Mr.  Small:    Mr.  President,  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
The  Committee  on  Resolutions  has  directed  your  Chairman  to  sub- 
mit their  report,  but  before  doing  so  I  will  make  just  this  brief  state- 
ment about  the  work  of  the  Committee. 

The  Committee  visualizes  as  an  immediate  fact  that  the  Intra- 
Coastal  Waterway  to  which  this  Association  has  been  committed  extends 
from  Boston  to  Miama,  Florida;  that  there  are  a  number  of  links 
connecting  the  coastal  waterways  together  which  make  a  complete 
chain;  that  there  are  a  great  number  of  navigable  rivers  extending 
from  the  ocean  to  the  interior;  a  great  number  of  sounds  and  bays 
and  that  all  of  these  are  incidental  to  and  feeders  of  the  Intracoastal 
Waterway  and  are  therefore  entitled  to  consideration. 
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The  Committee  recognizes  that  communities  all  along  the  Atlantic 
Seaboard  are  interested  in  these  various  improvements  as  incident  to 
and  feeders  of  the  Intracoastal  Waterway  and  emphasizes  their  interest 
in  the  main  project  and  the  resolutions  of  your  Committee  submitted 
to  you  naturally  constitute  an  attempt  to  give  expression  of  the  ideals 
and  aspirations  of  the  objectives  of  this  Association  and  of  these 
various  communities  from  Maine  to  Florida. 

Every  item  mentioned  in  these  resolutions  is  vital  to  some  com- 
munity and  section  of  our  country  along  the  Atlantic  Seaboard. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  ask  Judge  Woollard  to  read  the  resolutions  for 
the  Committee. 

President  Moore:    Judge  Woollard,  ladies  and  gentlemen  (applause) . 

Mr.  Woollard:    The  resolutions  are  as  follows: 

The  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Water- 
ways Association  is  assembled  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia. 

This  Association  is  returning  home.  It  was  organized  in  the  City 
of  Philadelphia  in  1907.  During  each  succeeding  year  it  has  met  in 
various  cities  located  in  states  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  from  Maine 
to  Florida. 

It  had  a  very  distinct  objective  in  its  inception.  Along  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  are  located  some  of  the  more  important  states  in  industry 
and  commerce.  There  were  a  number  of  important  ports  and  harbors. 
Various  navigable  waters  run  from  the  interior  to  the  ocean.  The 
coast  was  indented  with  numerous  bays  and  sounds.  Coastwise 
navigation  was  frequently  hazardous,  particularly  around  Cape 
Hatteras  and  Cape  Cod. 

If  these  various  sounds  and  bays  and  the  mouths  of  navigable 
rivers  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  could  be  connected  by  navigable 
channels,  an  inside  and  safe  route  could  be  provided  for  the  commerce 
of  the  country. 

The  objective  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association  was 
to  sell  this  idea  to  the  American  people  and,  through  them,  to  the 
Federal  Congress. 

If  such  an  inside  route  could  be  established,  not  only  would  com- 
merce be  promoted  but  an  invaluable  instrumentality  for  national 
defense  would  be  provided.  Many  eminent  officers  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  have  so  testified. 

It  was  no  easy  task  which  this  organization  assumed.  Many  citizens 
more  or  less  eminent  in  public  life,  criticised  it  as  an  impractical 
dream.  In  this  case  the  vision  was  practicable  and  the  dream  of  this 
Association  has  been  converted  into  reality.  Every  link  between  these 
rivers  and  bays  has  been  opened  and  a  continuous  navigable  channel 
from  Boston  to  Miami  has  been  authorized  by  Congress  except  the  one 
link  across  the  State  of  New  Jersey  connecting  New  York  Bay  with 
the  Delaware  River. 
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Saint  Paul,  in  a  moment  of  exaltation,  wrote  in  one  of  his  epistles: 
"I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  kept  the  faith."  The  great  Apostle 
then  added:  "Henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteous- 
ness." 

May  not  the  members  of  this  Association  claim,  with  pride,  that 
they  also  have  kept  the  faith  and  have  also  earned  the  approval  of 
their  fellow  citizens? 

Not  only  has  it  been  demonstrated  that  the  Intra-Coastal  Waterway 
along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  was  practical  as  an  engineering  proposition, 
but  it  has  also  demonstrated  its  usefulness  as  a  highway  of  commerce. 
The  coming  years  will  only  serve  to  emphasize  its  value. 

The  Intra-Coastal  Waterway. 

This  is  the  title  which  was  conferred  upon  this  project  by  the  Con- 
gress and  has  likewise  been  applied  to  the  inside  route  along  the  Gulf. 
The  Atlantic  IntrajCoastal  Waterway  is  not  entirely  complete  and  we 
direct  attention  to  some  of  its  remaining  features: 

The  New  Jersey  Waterway. 

The  necessity  of  a  canal  across  the  State  of  New  Jersey  was 
recognized  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago.  The  physical  connection 
of  New  York  Bay  with  the  Delaware  River  and  the  avoidance  of  the 
outside  passage  received  early  attention  in  the  construction  of  the 
Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal.  This  was  a  great  achievement  and 
served  as  a  potential  artery  of  commerce.  It  has  now  become  archaic, 
both  as  to  location  and  dimensions,  and  the  necessity  for  a  larger 
waterway  along  a  different  route  has  been  conceded. 

This  organization  for  twenty-five  years  has  advocated  the  construc- 
tion of  such  a  waterway.  Several  surveys  have  been  made  by  the 
Army  Engineers,  followed  by  various  recommendations.  No  project 
has  yet  met  their  final  approval  and  secured  the  authorization  of  the 
Congress. 

We  repeat  that  the  commercial  interests  of  the  Country  and  the 
interests  of  transportation  demand  the  construction  of  an  adequate 
waterway  across  the  State  of  New  Jersey  connecting  New  York  Bay 
with  the  Delaware  River.  By  reason  of  its  strategic  location,  this 
waterway  should  be  provided  with  at  least  a  depth  of  twenty-five  feet, 
with  adequate  widths.  It  should  be  a  sea-level  canal  with  a  lock  at 
one  end  to  stabilize  currents  and  promote  ease  of  navigation. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  how  much  it  will  cost  because  it  is  a  self- 
liquidating  proposition.  The  savings  will  represent  much  more  than 
the  interest  on  the  investment  and  will  soon  amortize  the  principal. 

We  again  emphasize  the  importance  of  a  waterway  across  the  iState 
of  New  Jersey  and  we  urge  upon  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  the  Corps 
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of  Engineers  of  the  United  States  Army  and  upon  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  the  necessity  for  expedition. 

Further  Improvement  of  the  Cape  Cod  Canal. 

Commercially  the  Cape  Cod  Canal  is  one  of  the  great  waterways  of 
the  Country.  It  serves  to  avoid  the  hazards  of  the  outside  passage 
around  Cape  Cod.  It  serves  one  of  our  greatest  industrial  areas.  It 
connects  the  Port  of  Boston,  the  metropolis  of  New  England,  with 
Narragansett  Bay  and  Long  Island  Sound  and  the  Port  of  New  York. 
It  should  afford  every  facility  demanded  by  the  movement  of  commerce. 

The  Chief  of  Engineers  in  a  report  submitted  in  March,  1931, 
recommended  that  this  waterway  be  improved,  increasing  its  depth  to 
thirty  feet  with  adequate  increases  in  width  and  by  the  construction 
of  a  lock  at  one  end,  and  by  improvement  of  the  approaches  thereto. 

There  has  been  no  River  and  Harbor  Bill  enacted  by  Congress  since 
the  submission  of  this  report  but  we  earnestly  urge  the  inclusion  of 
this  improvement  in  the  next  River  and  Harbor  Bill. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Waterway. 

This  is  the  original  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal  which  was 
acquired  by  the  United  States  and  converted  into  a  sea  level  Canal  with 
a  project  depth  of  twelve  (12)  feet.  This  was  a  valuable  contribution 
to  commerce  which  has  been  amply  justified  but  further  improvements 
are  essential.  The  movement  of  currents  through  this  Waterway  im- 
pedes navigation.  In  addition,  a  larger  type  of  vessels  wish  to  use 
this  Waterway,  making  an  enlargement  necessary. 

We  recommend,  the  further  improvement  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Delaware  Waterway  to  a  minimum  depth  of  twenty-seven  (27)  feet, 
with  adequate  increases  in  width,  and  we  further  recommend  the  con- 
struction of  at  least  one  (1)  tidal  lock  for  controlling  currents  and 
expediting  navigation.  We  further  recommend  that  a  channel  with  a 
minimum  depth  of  twenty-seven  (27)  feet  and  with  adequate  widths 
be  provided  from  the  southern  end  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware 
Waterway  to  the  main  channel  in  Chesapeake  Bay  leading  to  the  Ports 
of  Baltimore  and  Norfolk. 

Waterway  from  Cape  Fear  River  to  Charleston. 

Every  link  in  the  waterway  north  of  the  Cape  Fear  River  in  North 
Carolina  has  a  minimum  depth  of  twelve  feet.  The  authorization  of 
Congress  in  the  extension  of  the  waterway  from  the  Cape  Fear  River 
to  Charleston  provided  only  for  a  depth  of  eight  feet.  The  important 
ports  of  Georgetown,  Charleston,  Savannah,  Brunswick,  Fernandino, 
and  Jacksonville,  and  intermediate  ports,  have  a  right  to  demand  that 
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the  Intra-Coastal  Waterway  between  the  Cape  Fear  River  and  Jackson- 
ville, Florida,  shall  also  have  a  minimum  depth  of  twelve  feet.  This 
depth  will  accommodate  barges  and  other  vessels  of  a  capacity  con- 
sistent with  traffic  demands. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  the  Intra-Coastal  Waterway  south  of 
the  Cape  Fear  River  be  provided  with  a  minimum  depth  of  twelve  feet. 

We  also  recommend  that  consideration  be  given  to  further  enlarge- 
ment of  the  waterway  extending  along  the  East  Coast,  between  Jackson- 
ville and  Miami. 

Extension  of  the  Intra-Coastal  Waterway 
Northwardly  from  Boston. 

There  are  many  who  believe  the  Intra-€oastal  Waterway  should  be 
extended  northwardly  from  Boston  and  should  intersect  the  coastal 
waters  of  the  State  of  Maine. 

We  recommend  that  the  Congress  authorize  an  investigation  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  that  the  people  of  Maine  give  further  considera- 
tion to  the  commercial  merits  of  this  extension  to  the  end  that  they 
may  participate  in  the  benefits  of  this  inside  route. 

Extension  of  the  Intra-Coastal  Waterway 
from  Miami  to  Key  West. 

The  citizens  of  Florida  are  advocating  the  extension  of  this  water- 
way from  Miami  to  Key  West.  They  are  entitled  to  have  its  physical 
and  engineering  phases  and  its  commercial  necessity  carefully  investi- 
gated and  we  recommend  that  Congress  authorize  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  make  such  an  investigation. 

A  National  System  of  Interior  Waterways. 

While  the  Atlantic  Intra-Coastal  Waterway  has  great  intrinsic  merit 
and  usefulness  in  the  movement  of  commerce  and  in  some  respects  is 
of  outstanding  importance  because  of  its  strategic  location,  it  is  yet 
only  one  of  the  units  in  a  national  system  of  transportation.  The 
ultimate  objective  is  to  provide  a  series  of  navigable  waterways  which 
shall  connect  the  Great  Lakes  with  each  other  and  with  the  Mississippi 
River  and  its  tributaries,  by  connecting  the  Lakes  with  the  Hudson 
River  and  thence  with  the  Atlantic  Intra-Coastal  Waterway,  and  also 
inter-connection  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  all  other  interior  waters 
with  the  Intra-Coastal  Waterway  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  When  this 
National  System  shall  be  completed  and  unified,  it  will  prove  an  in- 
valuable factor  in  cheapening  the  movement  of  products  and  in  promot- 
ing our  great  domestic  commerce. 
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The  two  immediate  units  which  challenge  the  sympathy  and  aid  of 
the  people  in  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  States  are  the  construction  of  a 
proposed  waterway  across  the  State  of  Florida  and  the  maintenance 
and  enlargement  of  existing  waterways  connecting  the  Great  Lakes 
with  the  Hudson  River  and  Atlantic  Ports. 

Waterway  Across  Florida. 

For  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  hazards  of  navigation  through  the 
Florida  Straits  and  for  materially  decreasing  the  length  of  route,  public 
attention  has  been  directed  to  the  necessity  of  constructing  the  water- 
way across  the  peninsular  of  Florida,  which  would  connect  the  Atlantic 
Intra-Coastal  Waterway  with  the  Gulf  Intra-Coastal  Waterway  and  the 
Mississippi  River,  and  also  the  Atlantic  Ocean  with  the  Gulf.  Quite 
naturally  great  activity  has  been  exhibited  by  the  citizens  of  Florida, 
and  this  Association  tenders  its  sympathy  and  its  support.  For  twenty 
years  and  more  this  Association  has  recognized  and  advocated  this 
waterway. 

We  renew  our  commendation  of  this  important  waterway  with  the 
modification  that  in  our  opinion  the  uses  and  benefits  to  commerce 
would  be  best  subserved  by  the  construction  of  a  waterway  of  such 
dimensions  as  would  accommodate  over-sea  vessels,  usually  designated 
as  a  ship  canal. 

We  commend  the  thorough  investigation  being  made  into  this  pro- 
ject by  the  Army  Engineers.  The  physical  conditions,  the  engineering 
problems  and  the  commercial  benefits  should  be  studied  to  the  end 
that  this  waterway  shall  be  projected  along  the  route  which  shall  best 
serve  the  needs  of  commerce.  It  is  an  essential  unit  in  our  national 
system  of  transportation. 

New  York  State  Canal  System. 

The  Empire  State  has  earned  distinction  by  the  contribution  which 
it  has  made  in  the  construction  of  the  system  of  state  barge  canals. 
We  refer  especially  to  the  Erie  and  Oswego  divisions  of  the  system 
which  connect  the  Port  of  New  York  and  the  Hudson  River  with  the 
Great  Lakes.  These  canals  have  a  project  depth  of  twelve  feet  and 
represent  fine  engineering  skill  and  a  large  expenditure.  While  they 
were  supposed  to  be  adequate  when  authorized,  the  increasing  size  of 
barges  and  other  types  of  boats  and  the  demand  for  greater  cargoes 
have  likewise  created  a  sentiment  for  the  enlargement  of  these  canals 
together  with  the  removal  of  overhead  bridges  which  obstruct  naviga- 
tion. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  New  York  canals  may  be  enlarged. 
As  we  see  the  future,  there  will  always  be  substantial  commerce 
hetween  the  Great  Lake  States  and  the  Eastern  iSeaboard  and  this 
demand  can  best  be  met  by  maintaining  the  canal  system  between  the 
Lakes  and  the  Hudson  River. 
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This  Association  expresses  its  approval  of  the  attitude  of  the 
people  of  the  State  in  sustaining  the  provisions  of  their  constitution 
which  provide  that  the  ownership  and  control  of  the  Barge  Canal 
System  remain  with  the  State,  and  endorse  the  proposal  that  the  Federal 
Government  contribute  financial  aid  to  the  State  for  improving  the 
system,  the  interstate  tonnage  of  which  exceeds  80  per  cent  of  its  total. 

Abandonment  of  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal. 

About  a  century  ago  the  State  of  New  Jersey  chartered  a  corpora- 
tion and  authorized  it  to  construct  a  navigable  canal  across  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  and  the  present  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal  was  there- 
after constructed.  The  State  conferred  an  important  and  valuable 
franchise,  with  the  concurrent  obligation  that  such  Canal  would  be 
maintained  as  a  public  utility  and  could  only  be  abandoned  by  the 
consent  of  the  State.  The  public  thereby  acquired  a  vested  interest 
in  the  facilities  afforded  by  this  waterway  which  cannot  be  taken  away 
from  them  except  under  due  process  of  law. 

Many  years  ago  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  either  directly 
or  through  some  subsidiary  became  the  owner  of  the  property  and 
franchise  of  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal  and  assumed  all  the 
obligations  which  attached  to  the  ownership  of  this  publiic  utility.  An 
inquiry  as  to  the  reason  why  one  public  utility  desired  to  become  the 
owner  of  a  competing  public  utility  would  not  be  profitable  at  this  time. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  re-state  the  proposition  that  the  vested  interest 
of  the  public  in  this  utility  should  be  preserved  until  another  and 
better  waterway  serving  the  same  objective  shall  be  provided  for  the 
public.  Preferably  this  better  waterway  should  be  provided  by  the 
United  States. 

The  above  propositions  both  of  fact  and  law  appear  so  obvious  that 
this  Association  unreservedly  maintains  that  the  existing  Delaware 
and  Raritan  Canal  should  not  be  abandoned,  but  should  be  maintained 
and  operated  until  such  time  as  another  and  better  waterway  shall  be 
substituted  therefor,  and  we  express  the  hope  that  the  people  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  acting  through  their  legislature,  will  discharge 
this  plain  duty  to  the  public. 

This  Association  has  no  selfish  interest  to  subserve  and  it  entertains 
strong  convictions  upon  this  proposition.  We  hereby  register  without 
reservation  our  opposition  to  the  present  abandonment  by  its  owners 
of  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal. 

Feeders  or  Branch  Lines  of  the  Intra-Coastal  Waterway. 

As  hereinbefore  stated,  the  Atlantic  Intra-Coastal  Waterway  em- 
braces a  number  of  canals  or  channels  which  connect  sounds  and  bays 
and  the  mouths  of  rivers  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard.   Originally  these 
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various  waters  only  connected  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  With  the 
completion  of  the  Intra-Coastal  Waterway,  they  will  all  be  inter-con- 
nected and  a  part  of  the  same  system.  Many  of  these  waters  require 
further  improvement,  and  we  append  hereto  a  list  of  the  more  important 
to  which  we  direct  attention. 

Boston  Harbor. 

There  are  many  harbors  on  the  New  England  coast,  most  of  which 
have  been  improved.  The  most  important  is  that  of  Boston.  It  has  a 
controlling  depth  of  40  feet  to  the  sea,  and  the  City  and  State  have 
constructed  a  modern  system  of  terminals.  These,  with  its  great 
shipyard,  make  it  one  of  the  best  equipped  harbors  in  the  United  States. 
The  citizens  of  Boston  have  been  staunch  advocates  of  the  Intra-Coastal 
Waterway. 

New  England  Waterways. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  important  rivers  in  the  States  of 
Maine,  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
the  Kennebec,  the  Merrimac,  the  Taunton,  the  Connecticut  and  others. 
It  is  believed  that  these  rivers  will  be  utilized  in  greater  degree  for 
commerce  in  the  future. 

New  York  State  Waterways. 

The  Hudson  River  is  the  premier  among  the  rivers  of  this  state. 
It  has  a  project  depth  of  27  feet  at  mean  low  water  to  Albany,  which 
should  be  extended  to  the  City  of  Troy. 

The  greater  Port  of  New  York  with  its  project  depth  of  40  feet, 
should  not  only  have  this  depth  maintained  in  the  main  channels,  but 
it  should  be  extended  and  made  available  on  the  Manhattan  side  at 
least  as  far  as  Fifty-seventh  Street,  and  on  the  New  Jersey  side  to  a 
point  substantially  opposite.  We  also  recommend  the  provision  of 
ample  anchorage  grounds  with  a  similar  depth  of  40  feet  between  Great 
Beds  Lighthouse  and  Perth  Amboy. 

The  Hudson  River  and  an  Ice  Breaker. 

We  have  heretofore  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  Hudson  River 
not  only  as  an  independent  artery  of  naviagtion  but  in  connection  with 
the  canal  system  of  the  Great  Lakes.  The  progressive  Albany  Port 
Commission  recognizes  the  importance  of  maintaining  the  navigability 
of  the  river  during  the  entire  winter  season  and  are  asking  the  Federal 
Government  through  Congress  to  make  provision  for  an  adequate  ice 
hreaker  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  continuous  open  channel. 
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The  extent  to  which  the  Federal  Government  should  bear  the 
expense  of  keeping  channels  free  from  ice  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
established.  The  City  of  Philadelphia  maintains  equipment  and  under- 
takes to  keep  open  the  channel  in  the  Delaware  River  from  Philadelphia 
to  the  sea.  Other  ports  have  assumed  a  similar  burden.  We  recommend 
that  Congress  enact  legislation  authorizing  an  investigation  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  the  relative  portion  of  expense  to  be  borne  by 
the  Federal  Government  in  keeping  channels  free  from  ice  obstructions. 

The  Passaic  River,  New  Jersey. 

We  repeat  our  commendation  of  this  improved  commercial  river 
created  as  a  feeder  to  the  port  of  Greater  New  York  and  the  Intra- 
Coastal  Waterway.  This  improvement  is  justified  in  the  interest  of 
commerce. 

The  provision  by  the  Port  of  Newark  of  modern  terminals  and 
other  facilities  has  been  justified  by  an  increased  commerce  even  during 
the  present  depression.  The  present  anchorage  grounds  in  Newark 
Bay  are  insufficient  as  to  depth  and  area,  and  we  recommend  that  these 
anchorage  grounds  be  enlarged  and  provided  with  an  available  depth 
of  40  feet. 

Raritan  Bay  and  River,  New  Jersey. 

Our  recommendations  for  the  improvement  of  this  bay  and  river 
are  renewed.  We  urge  the  completion  of  the  new  project  for  its  im- 
provement. 

Elizabeth  River,  New  Jersey. 

This  river  serves  an  important  industrial  section.  We  renew  our 
recommendation  for  its  further  improvement  from  its  mouth  to  the 
Baltic  Street  bridge  and  if  practicable,  that  it  be  improved  further  up 
the  river  and  to  a  minimum  depth  of  12  feet. 

Delaware  River. 

By  reason  of  the  industrial  section  which  it  serves,  the  Delaware 
is  probably  the  most  important  commercial  river  in  the  United  States. 
It  serves  our  second  great  port,  the  Port  of  Philadelphia,  and  also  the 
important  cities  of  Trenton,  Camden,  Chester,  Wilmington  and  other 
thriving  communities.  We  recommend  the  continuance  of  the  existing 
35  foot  project  from  Philadelphia  to  the  sea.  We  also  recognize  the 
enterprise  and  foresight  of  the  citizens  of  Trenton  in  having  provided 
modern  terminals  to  accommodate  its  water-borne  commerce.  We  hope 
and  believe  that  its  aspirations  for  an  over-seas  commerce  will  material- 
ize. 
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Congress  has  authorized  a  further  examination  of  the  upper  Dela- 
ware with  a  view  to  providing  an  increase  of  the  depth  from  20  to  25 
feet  and  increasing  the  width  from  200  feet  to  300  feet  up  to  the  City  of 
Trenton.  The  terminals  at  Trenton  are  adequate  for  this  increased 
depth,  and  we  express  the  hope  that  a  favorable  report  for  this  im- 
provement may  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

The  City  of  Wilmington  has  secured  more  adequate  channels  and 
has  provided  modern  terminals. 

The  City  of  Camden,  opposite  the  great  Port  of  Philadelphia,  has 
wisely  determined  to  provide  for  the  accommodation  of  its  large 
industries  and  commerce  by  the  extension  of  the  35  foot  channel  to 
its  wharves  and  terminals. 

The  City  of  Chester  has  also  become  conscious  of  its  potential 
capacity  for  commerce  and  is  providing  the  necessary  facilities.  Other 
communities  on  the  Delaware  might  be  mentioned,  and  altogether  they 
constitute  a  veritable  galaxy  of  industry  and  commerce. 

The  commercial  interests  of  Philadelphia  are  advocating  an  increas- 
ed depth  from  35  feet  to  at  least  37  feet  with  appropriate  widths  in 
the  Delaware  from  Philadelphia  to  the  sea.  The  commerce  of  this  port 
justifies  this  further  improvement.  We  recommend  to  Congress  the 
enactment  of  legislation  authorizing  a  further  examination  with  a  view 
to  this  proposed  improvement  in  the  Delaware  River. 

The  Port  of  Baltimore. 

This  port  is  distinctive.  Under  existing  law  the  Patapsco  River, 
Curtis  Bay  and  all  tributary  waters  are  consolidated  under  the  designa- 
tion of  Baltimore  Harbor.  A  comprehensive  plan  for  its  improvement 
has  been  authorized.  This  provides  for  a  depth  of  35  feet  in  the  upper 
channels,  with  37  feet  in  the  lower  channels,  and  also  for  an  anchorage 
basin.  All  these  improvements  have  been  substantially  completed. 
Modern  terminals  have  been  constructed  for  the  accommodation  of  its 
large  foreign  and  domestic  commerce.  The  citizens  of  Baltimore  have 
always  exhibited  a  commendable  interest  in  the  work  of  this  Associa- 
tion. 

The  Port  of  Norfolk. 

The  Port  of  Norfolk  embraces  the  Elizabeth  River  and  its  two 
branches,  the  channel  leading  to  Newport  News,  and  the  Thimble  Shoal 
channel.  Located  thereon  are  the  cities  of  Norfolk,  Portsmouth,  Berk- 
ley and  Newport  News.  Hampton  Roads  is  one  of  the  finest  natural 
harbors  in  the  country.  There  is  a  40  foot  project  from  the  sea  to 
Norfolk  Navy  Yard  and  to  Newport  News. 
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James  River,  Virginia. 

This  is  one  of  the  bold  and  picturesque  rivers  along  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.  The  City  of  Richmond  is  at  the  head  of  navigation,  the 
Appomattox  is  a  tributary  of  the  James,  upon  which  are  located  the 
important  cities  of  Hopewell  and  Petersburg.  A  project  depth  of  25 
feet  up  to  the  City  of  Richmond  has  been  provided  and  is  under  im- 
provement. We  believe  that  the  anticipated  growth  in  the  commerce 
of  Richmond  and  other  cities  on  the  James  will  be  realized. 

Cape  Fear  River,  North  Carolina. 

This  is  probably  the  most  important  river  in  the  State  of  North 
Carolina.  The  City  of  Wilmington,  the  chief  sea  port  of  the  State,  is 
located  about  thirty  miles  from  the  sea.  The  existing  project  of  30  feet 
across  the  bar  and  up  to  the  City  of  Wilmington  has  been  completed, 
including  the  turning  basin,  and  we  extend  our  congratulations.  The 
upper  Cape  Fear  River  is  worthy  of  further  improvement  and  should 
have  a  stable  depth  of  at  least  9  feet  up  to  the  City  of  Fayetteville.  We 
further  extend  our  congratulations  upon  the  completion  of  the  link  in 
the  Intra-Coastal  Waterway  extending  from  Beaufort,  North  Carolina, 
to  the  Cape  Fear  River.  This  additional  facility  should  result  in 
augmenting  the  commerce  of  the  cities  of  Wilmington  and  Fayetteville. 

Savannah  River  and  Harbor. 

The  present  channel  over  the  bar  and  up  the  Savannah  River  to  the 
City  of  Savannah  should  be  maintained.  The  Port  of  Savannah  has 
an  established  commerce.  The  output  of  its  local  industries  and  the 
commodities  which  seek  the  port  for  export,  plus  the  incoming  com- 
modities, make  a  large  commerce  both  in  volume  and  value.  We 
commend  the  Port  of  Savannah  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  Con- 
gress and  the  Engineers. 

The  Savannah  River  Below  Augusta. 

The  improvement  of  the  Savannah  River  between  Augusta  and 
Savannah  is  based  on  an  existing  project  depth  of  six  feet.  Congress 
has  authorized  a  further  examination,  and  progressive  citizens  of  -  the 
City  of  Augusta  are  seeking  recommendation  from  the  engineers  for 
increasing  this  project  depth  to  9  feet.  We  recommend  to  Congress 
the  enactment  of  legislation  authorizing  the  improvement  of  this  chan- 
nel to  a  minimum  depth  of  9  feet  with  appropriate  width.  This  im- 
proved channel  will  permit  the  use  of  a  larger  type  of  vessel  and  give 
an  impetus  to  an  increased  movement  of  products  via  the  Intra-Coast- 
al Waterway.  The  citizens  of  Augusta  also  contemplate  the  coordina- 
tion of  traffic  by  water  and  rail. 
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The  Port  of  Brunswick. 

We  congratulate  the  City  of  Brunswick  upon  the  completion  of  the 
30  foot  project.  It  is  believed  that  the  present  channel  and  other 
facilities  of  navigation  will  promote  an  enlarged  commerce  for  the  Port 
of  Brunswick. 


Altamaha,  Oconee  and  Ocmulgee  Rivers. 

This  group  of  rivers  present  opportunities  for  the  development  of 
a  substantial  commerce.  They  are  under  improvement  as  far  as 
Milledgeville  on  the  Oconee,  and  Macon  on  the  Ocmulgee.  These 
rivers  serve  a  productive  section  and  we  recommend  their  further  im- 
provement. 

Florida  Waterways. 

The  State  of  Florida  has  an  extensive  coast  line.  It  is  provided 
with  capacious  harbors  which  are  equipped  for  commerce.  The  citizens 
of  Florida  have  long  recognized  the  potential  value  of  its  waterways 
and  have  insisted  upon  their  continued  improvement.  We  commend  the 
movement  now  in  progress  among  the  citizens  of  Florida  of  connecting 
the  upper  St.  Johns  River  with  the  Florida  East  Coast  Waterway  and 
express  the  hope  that  a  practicable  project  may  be  recommended  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

At  previous  meetings  we  have  made  specific  reference  to  certain 
important  ports  and  waterways,  but  at  this  time  we  will  omit  particular 
projects  and  extend  our  general  recommendation  for  the  continued 
improvement  and  maintenance  of  the  important  waterways  of  the 
peninsular  State. 


United  States  Coast  Guard. 

So  long  as  men  "go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships"  and  navigate  our 
waterways  they  will  be  confronted  by  constant  hazards  of  life  and 
property.  The  Coast  Guard  not  only  assists  in  the  enforcement  of  our 
customs  laws  and  in  police  duty  at  our  ports  and  in  the  conservation 
of  property  but  it  constitutes  one  of  the  outstanding  humane  activities 
of  the  Federal  Government.  It  represents  a  combination  of  the  former 
Life  Saving  Service  and  the  Revenue  Cutter  Service.  In  the  training 
and  efficiency  of  its  officers  and  in  its  entire  personnel,  it  exemplifies 
a  fine  and  efficient  type  of  public  service.  This  Association  deems  it  a 
privilege  to  express  its  admiration  and  good  wishes  for  the  Coast  Guard. 
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Department  of  Commerce. 

Bureau  of  Lighthouses.  Among  the  activities  of  the  above  Depart- 
ment is  the  Bureau  of  Lighthouses  which  is  charged  with  the  duty  of 
constructing  and  maintaining  aids  to  navigation,  among  which  are 
buoys  and  lighthouses.  This  Bureau  has  always  been  diligent  and 
intelligent  in  the  establishment  of  appropriate  aids  to  navigation,  which 
have  greatly  facilitated  commerce. 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  This  Bureau  is  charged  with  the  duty 
of  surveying  and  mapping  the  coast  of  the  United  States  and  its  posses- 
sions, which  include  all  navigable  sounds  and  bays  and  lakes  and  all 
navigable  rivers  up  to  the  head  of  navigation.  A  most  interesting 
address  describing  the  major  activities  of  this  Bureau  was  delivered 
at  this  Convention  by  Captain  R.  S.  Patton,  Director  of  the  Survey.  In 
scope  and  utility  the  work  of  the  Survey  is  reputed  to  equal,  if  not 
surpass,  any  similar  work  by  any  other  Government. 

Commercial  Investigation.  Before  a  favorable  recommendation  can 
be  submitted  for  the  improvement  of  any  waterway  by  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  an  investigation  must  be  made  concerning  the  existing 
commerce  and  the  prospective  commerce  which  would  be  promoted  by 
the  improvement.  This  is  necessary  in  order  to  determine  whether 
the  expenditure  for  such  improvement  will  be  justified  in  the  public 
interest.  The  Department  of  Commerce  in  co-operation  with  the  War 
Department  conducts  such  investigations  and  its  work  in  this  respect 
has  been  a  distinct  contribution  to  wise  legislation. 

Obstructions  to  Navigation. 

This  Association  has  always  been  diligent  in  its  opposition  to 
obstructions  to  the  navigation  of  our  navigable  waterways.  Any  obstruc- 
tion not  absolutely  essential  should  be  prohibited.  No  authorization 
for  the  construction  of  a  bridge  should  be  granted  until  there  has  been 
a  careful  investigation  of  all  the  facts  connected  with  land  transporta- 
tion and  until  the  public  necessity  for  such  bridge  shall  be  amply 
established. 

Coordination  in  Transportation. 

All  instrumentalities  of  transportation  are  designated  as  public 
utilities.  Their  regulation  in  the  interest  of  the  public  has  become  an 
established  policy.  If  the  movement  be  inter-state,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment assumes  jurisdiction.  As  to  transportation  entirely  intra-state, 
the  states  have  the  responsibility  of  regulation.  Rendering  service  to 
the  public  in  the  most  efficient  way  should  be  the  objective  of  every 
public  utility.  Such  efficiency  requires  coordination  in  service,  and  this 
Association  was  among  the  first  to  declare  for  this  principle.    We  are 
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in  a  period  of  transition  in  the  matter  of  transportation.  The  multipli- 
cation of  improved  highways  and  the  introduction  of  the  motor  vehicle 
have  been  revolutionary.  The  introduction  of  the  aeroplanes  and  its 
growing  efficiency  has  also  had  a  part  in  this  transition.  Due  to 
industrial  depression  and  competition  from  other  modes  of  transporta- 
tion the  railroads  of  the  country  are  in  a  serious  plight.  Their  traffic 
and  revenues  have  been  greatly  reduced.  "While  we  have  had  occasion 
in  the  past  to  criticise  the  unfavorable  attitude  of  some  of  the  railroad 
managers  to  the  development  of  waterway  transportation,  we  entertain 
no  resentments,  but  on  the  contrary,  we  proffer  our  good  will  and  aid 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  railroads.  They  occupy  an  important  place 
in  our  financial  and  industrial  and  transportation  structure,  and  must 
be  maintained  as  an  efficient  factor  in  our  national  system  of  trans- 
portation. 

We  recommend  a  complete  investigation  of  our  present  transporta- 
tion structure  by  some  agency  of  the  government  which  shall  be 
authorized  by  Congress  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  what  further 
legislation,  if  any,  is  needed  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  the  present 
abnormal  conditions  and  of  promoting  the  full  use  and  coordination  of 
all  our  instrumentalities  of  transportation  under  public  law  and  regu- 
lations. 

Pollution  of  Waters  and  Beach  Erosion. 

This  Association  was  foremost  in  advocating  the  enactment  of 
legislation  for  the  prevention  of  water  pollution.  Laws  have  been 
passed  which  have  removed  much  of  this  evil,  and  we  hope  will  ulti- 
mately make  all  our  waters  immune  from  pollution. 

The  arrest  of  beach  erosion  is  in  many  localities  a  serious  problem, 
and  this  Association  will  continue  to  cooperate  in  any  restrictive  efforts. 

The  War  Department  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

This  Association  has  been  mindful  of  the  valuable  service  rendered 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  U.  S.  Army.  Their  training,  their 
vision  and  their  integrity  have  been  made  manifest  in  many  public 
works.  The  work  of  improvement  of  our  rivers  and  harbors  and  of 
flood  control  has  for  many  years  been  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Chief  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  We  strongly  commend  the  continu- 
ance of  this  policy  as  the  best  assurance  of  faithful  service. 


Mr.  Woollard:    Is  there  something  further,  Mr.  Chairman? 
Mr.  Small:    Nothing  more. 

President  Moore:  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Small. 
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Mr.  Small:  By  direction  of  the  Committee,  I  move  the  adoption 
of  these  resolutions. 

Mr.  Harry  S.  Dowden  of  Massachusetts:    I  second  the  motion. 

President  Moore:  Before  the  Chair  states  the  motion,  he  would 
like  to  ask  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  if  he  will  consider  the 
suggestion  that  before  the  resolutions  are  printed  a  word  may  be 
inserted  in  respect  to  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  and  the  Coast 
Guard. 

Mr.  Small:    It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  meet  that  request. 
President  Moore:    In  view  of  the  recommendations  made  by  Cap- 
tain Patton? 

Mr.  Small:  If  you  authorize  the  Chairman  to  do  so  he  will  Insert 
what  he  hopes  will  be  an  appropriate  resolution  and  submit  it  to  the 
President. 

President  Moore:    Is  there  any  objection  to  the  suggestion? 
Captain  Tracy:    I  so  move. 

President  Moore:    The  Chair  hears  no  objection. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committe  on  Resolutions,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  moves  the  adoption  of  the  report  of  the  Resolutions 
Committee  as  presented. 

Are  you  ready  for  the  question? 

Mayor  Preston:  Mr.  Chairman:  Last  year  we  passed  a  resolution 
somewhat  similar  to  the  one  now  proposed  by  the  Committee  as  to  the 
depth  and  widening  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal. 

Has  there  been  any  report  made  by  the  Army  Engineers  so  far  as 
that  is  concerned? 

President  Moore:  I  think  not,  but  I  shall  ask  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  to  reply  to  that  question. 

Mr.  Small:    That  is  as  to  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal? 

Mayor  Preston:  Yes. 

Mr.  Small:  I  think  this  is  the  correct  statement  in  reply  to  the 
inquiry: 

So  far,  Congress  has  not  authorized  any  examination  with  a  view 
to  the  enlargement  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal,  but  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  officers  of  the  Association  to  present  that  matter 
to  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  when  they  shall  take  under 
consideration  the  formulation  of  the  next  Rivers  and  Harbors  Bill. 

President  Moore:  Did  not  the  gentleman  from  Baltimore,  Mr. 
Pouder,  say  today  that  arrangements  had  been  made  for  a  hearing 
before  the  District  Engineer? 

Mayor  Preston:    Not  on  this  subject. 

I  just  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Chair  to  the  fact  that  this 
twenty-five  foot  channel  was  projected  long  before  this  Association,  a 
few  years  before,  and  it  has  been  lying  on  the  table  with  no  action 
other  than  the  deepening  of  the  Canal  which  was  not  entirely  effected, 
I  think,  so  that  I  simply  suggest  to  the  Chair,  in  the  presence  of  the 
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Chief  of  Engineers,  that  there  might  be  a  little  celerity  of  action  because 
we  are  very  badly  in  need  of  it.  It  was  recognized  thirty  years  ago, 
the  need  of  deepening,  of  making  a  ship  canal  out  of  this,  because  it 
saves  so  much  distance  between  the  hinterland,  between  the  interior 
of  our  country  and  Little  Cove. 

You  see  on  the  projection  of  the  Great  Circle  from  Baltimore  the 
ships  sailing  due  to  Liverpool  would  intercept  at  Staten  Island,  I  think, 
so  that  we  have  to  go  out  into  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic  or  toward 
the  middle  of  the  Atlantic  to  make  a  definite  attempt  to  reach  Liverpool 
and  the  northern  portion  of  Europe. 

Now,  in  addition  to  that,  we  have  to  go  down  the  Chesapeake; 
it  does  not  apply  to  our  harbor  and  our  freight,  but  it  is  to  that 
hinterland  that  lies  west  of  us,  an  enormous  amount  of  freight  which 
will  come  if  the  distance  is  shortened  or  the  time  shortened. 

Now,  it  takes  a  day  to  go  from  Baltimore  to  the  Cape,  about  a  day, 
and  it  will  save  a  day's  journey  of  a  ship  destined  to  northern  ports 
in  Europe. 

"We  ought  to  have  some  action  about  the  deepening  and  widening 
of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal. 

I  simply  suggest  this  for  your  consideration,  sir,  and  I  am  not 
attempting  to  change  the  resolutions  in  any  way. 

President  Moore:  The  Chair  recognizes  Mr.  Small,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee. 

Mr.  Small:  This  policy  is  very  interesting,  particularly  in  its 
suggestion. 

This  Association  has  a  record  which  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  is 
quite  as  comparable  if  not  superior  to  any  voluntary  organization  in 
the  United  States  committed  to  the  public  service. 

During  the  twenty-five  years  that  it  has  been  organized,  it  has  put 
its  efforts  through  force  of  public  opinion  directly  reflected  by  Congress 
and  the  Executive,  into  obtaining  that  which  the  citizens  of  the 
country  need,  and  we  have  nearly  always  attained  our  original  objective. 

In  1907  there  was  not  a  free  waterway  between  Boston  Bay  and 
Miami,  Florida;  no  waterway  from  Boston  to  Narragansett  Bay. 

There  was  this  inadequate  canal  across  New  Jersey,  an  inadequate 
toll  canal  from  the  Delaware  River  to  Chesapeake  Bay;  two  from 
Elizabeth  City  through  the  sounds  of  North  Carolina  and  nothing  below 
that  except  an  attempted  improvement  of  some  natural  waterway  from 
Charleston,  South  Carolina  on  to  the  St.  Johns  River. 

Today,  twenty-five  years  later,  representing  the  achievements  of 
this  Association,  Congress  has  authorized  a  construction  of  links  which 
will  make  a  complete,  navigable,  free  waterway  from  Boston  to  Miami 
with  one  exception,  and  that  is  across  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  This 
waterway  across  the  State  of  New  Jersey  ought  to  be  constructed. 

Someone  said  that  the  Chief  of  Engineers  was  present  in  the 
audience.    I  hope  he  is  and  I  hope  he  won't  regard  the  speaker  as 
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being  importunate  by  reason  of  the  statement  that  he  is  going  to  make. 
I  hope  that  we  have  heard  the  last  of  the  excessive  cost  of  building 
the  waterway  across  the  State  of  New  Jersey  (Applause).  It  is  like 
a  story  an  old  friend  told  me  not  long  ago  when  he  invited  me  to  his 
room  to  have  a  drink — 

President  Moore  (interposing):  That  does  not  go  in  Philadelphia 
(Applause). 

Mr.  Small:  I  said:  "This  is  the  finest  I  have  tasted"  and  I  gave 
it  my  commendation.  I  said:  "What  does  it  cost?"  And  he  replied: 
"No  matter  what  it  costs,  it  is  worth  all  it  costs." 

The  waterway  across  the  State  of  New  Jersey  is  worth  all  the  cost. 
Let  us  stop  talking  about  its  cost.  When  it  connects  the  great  com- 
mercial metropolis  of  New  York  with  the  busiest  river  in  the  United 
States,  the  Delaware,  not  only  these  two  connections,  but  this  connec- 
tion with  the  entire  Atlantic  Seaboard — why  talk  about  the  cost? 
What  would  be  the  worth  of  a  railroad  if  it  had  a  thousand  miles  of 
track  and  built  all  except  forty  miles  of  it  and  then  because,  perchance, 
that  forty  miles  was  difficult  and  costly  of  construction,  that  it  hung 
back  and  failed  to  complete  that  forty  miles  and  had  tracks  on  either 
side  of  it,  incomplete?  Of  course  it  would  go  ahead  and  build  the  last 
link  and  make  it  a  complete  chain. 

This  colloquy,  Mr.  President,  simply  induced  this  thought  and  what 
the  Mayor  of  Baltimore,  Mr.  Preston,  said,  is  simply  indicative  of  what 
is  occurring  along  the  Atlantic  Seaboard. 

Those  were  intelligent  remarks.  He  and  the  commercial  interests 
of  Baltimore  appreciate  the  importance  of  this  waterway  and  they 
have  visualized  these  improvements  that  he  has  discussed,  and  they 
will  come  eventually,  provided  this  Association  maintains  its  intelli- 
gence and  courage  and  persistence  (Applause). 

President  Moore:  The  report  of  the  Resolutions  Committee  is 
before  you.   What  is  your  pleasure? 

(The  question  was  called  for). 

President  Moore:  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  moves  its 
adoption. 

Is  there  further  discussion? 

All  in  favor  of  adopting  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions 
will  say  "Aye". 

All  opposed  will  say  "No". 

The  ayes  have  it  and  the  report  is  adopted. 

That  really  concludes  the  business  of  the  Convention  except  that 
there  should  be  a  motion  thanking  the  Chairman  and  his  associates 
on  the  Resolutions  Committee  for  their  very  efficient  and  very  hard 
work  in  preparing  this  splendid  document  which,  while  lengthy  in  the 
reading,  will  be  a  liberal  education  on  the  subject  of  waterways  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Small:    That  is  not  necessary  for  the  Committee,  but  thanks 
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are,  I  think,  due  to  Judge  Woollard  and  I  move  thanks  to  him,  and  I 
make  this  suggestion  and  motion,  that  should  there,  perchance,  occur 
any  matters  about  which  resolutions  of  this  Convention  should  be 
made  and  which  have  been  inadvertly  omitted,  that  the  President  of 
the  Association  be  authorized  in  conjunction  with  the  Committee  to 
permit  any  such  resolutions  to  be  included  as  the  act  of  this  Associa- 
tion.  I  make  that  motion. 

President  Moore:  I  should  prefer  that  be  in  conjunction  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Small:    I  accept  that  amendment. 

Mr.  Davis:    I  second  the  motion. 

President  Moore:    All  in  favor  of  the  motion  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  will  say  "Aye".   Those  opposed  will  say  "No". 
The  ayes  have  it  and  it  is  agreed  to. 
Mr.  Small:    One  other  suggestion: 

The  Committee  still  have  resolutions  of  thanks  that  they  have  not 
quite  completed. 

Our  host  has  not  been  only  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  but  tomorrow 
the  City  of  Trenton  will  make  us  forget,  and  some  further  information 
regarding  the  courtesies  at  Trenton  is  required  before  we  complete 
the  resolution  of  thanks. 

Therefore  I  move  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions be  authorized  to  prepare  a  suitable  resolution  with  regard  to  the 
thanks  of  the  Association  to  those  who  have  so  admirably  entertained 
us. 

President  Moore:  I  assume  there  is  no  objection  to  that.  Hear- 
ing none  it  will  be  so  ordered. 

Mayor  Preston:  I  formally  move  you,  sir,  that  the  thanks  of  the 
Convention  be  expressed  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions and  those  who  have  worked  with  him  to  the  end  which  he  has 
so  ably  accomplished. 

Captain  Magill:    I  second  the  motion. 

President  Moore:  The  motion  before  us  is  that  the  thanks  of  the 
Convention  be  extended  to  the  Committee  on  resolutions  for  the  admir- 
able work  it  has  done  and  to  Mr.  Small,  its  Chairman. 

All  in  favor  will  say  "Aye".    Those  opposed  will  say  "No". 

And  in  this  motion  it  is  suggested  by  Captain  Magill  of  New  York, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Donnelly  of  the  same  State  that  our  thanks  be  extend- 
ed to  the  eloquent  reader  of  the  resolutions  who  read  so  long  and  so 
faithfully  and  so  interestingly  as  to  make  all  of  the  resolutions  per- 
fectly intelligible  to  everyone. 

With  that  motion  adopted,  and  I  hear  nothing  to  the  contrary,  we 
will  dispense  with  the  business  of  the  Convention  for  the  evening. 

Judge  Woollard,  will  you  rise  and  bow  (Applause). 

(Thereupon  the  Convention  recessed  until  Saturday,  October  29, 
1932.) 
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SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  29,  1932. 
The  River  Trip. 

A  meeting  of  the  delegates  to  the  Convention  and  their  guests  was 
held  on  board  the  steamer  "City  of  Camden"  en  route  from  Philadelphia 
to  Trenton,  Saturday  morning,  October  29,  1932. 

President  Moore  presented  the  Honorable  William  Ward,  Jr.,  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Chester,  who  made  the  following  remarks: 


REMARKS  OF  HONORABLE  WILLIAM  WARD,  JR., 
MAYOR  OF  THE  CITY  OF  CHESTER,  PENNA. 

Mayor  Ward:  Mr.  Moore  and  you  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the- 
Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association: 

It  is  pleasant  indeed  to  be  again  with  you  and  join  in  your  program. 

My  good  friend  and  your  esteemed  citizen  and  beloved  executive  has- 
made  some  remarks  concerning  the  fact  that  William  Penn  first  landed 
at  the  City  of  Chester.  That  is  true;  and  then  William  Penn  made 
the  most  grievous  mistake  in  his  whole  career  (Laughter)  when  h& 
left  our  hospitable  banks  and  moved  a  few  miles  upstream. 

I  know  you  folks  quib  us;  I  know  sometimes  you  laugh  just  a. 
trifle  in  your  sleeves  at  the  City  of  Chester;  I  know  and  I  have  heard 
you  say  that  you  have  heard  long  years  ago  that  William  Penn  laid 
out  the  City  of  Chester  and  it  has  been  dead  ever  since  (Laughter). 
That  is  hardly  true.  We  are  here  as  a  living  evidence  of  the  fact  that, 
the  City  of  Chester  today  is  very  much  alive. 

We  are  glad  indeed  to  join  in  this  testimonial  to  the  City  of 
Trenton. 

Today  we  wish  to  renew  our  faith  and  fidelity  and  loyalty  to  the 
Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association,  its  causes  and  its  purposes. 
We  are  glad  indeed  to  be  with  you. 

We  hope  that  soon  we  will  have  an  opportunity  to  meet  with  you 
again. 

The  Mayor  of  Philadelphia  has  suggested  the  fact  that  men  come 
back.    Good  men  do  come  back  (Applause). 

Just  a  few  years  ago  when  I  was  passing  from  high  place  to  the 
ranks  of  a  citizen,  the  remark  was  made  that  the  Wards  were  dead, 
but  I  replied  that  I  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead;  we  were 
resurrected,  our  good  friend  Hampy  and  myself  (Applause). 

President  Moore:  The  Mayor  has  just  admitted  that  he  belongs 
to  a  family  which  comes  back.    I  might  explain  to  you  that  this  is- 
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due  very  largely  to  Mrs.  Ward  who  I  would  like  to  present  to  you. 
Mrs.  Ward  came  back  and,  of  course,  the  Mayor  came  back  with  her. 

I  have  just  been  advised  as  to  the  truth  of  this  William  Penn  busi- 
ness. I  am  informed  that  when  William  Penn  was  in  search  of  things 
along  this  waterway  he  was  really  looking  for  the  City  of  Trenton; 
he  had  heard  about  Fred  Donnelly  who  was  the  Mayor  of  Trenton 
then  (Applause  and  laughter)  as  he  is  now,  and  thought  that  things 
might  be  a  little  more  liberal  up  there  than  in  Chester  and  Philadelphia, 
so  he  was  sitting  one  day  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  in  the  City  of 
Chester,  whose  Mayor  is  here,  and  they  sat  there  talking,  and,  as  the 
story  comes  to  me,  William  Penn  said  to  Bill  Ward:  "I  think  I  will 
pass  on  to  the  next  place,"  thinking  that  he  was  on  the  way  to  Trenton, 
and  then  he  came  to  Philadelphia  and  he  stayed  in  Philadelphia,  but 
one  day  he  said  to  the  Mayor  of  Philadelphia:  "Hampy,  this  won't  do; 
this  is  a  dry  town"  (Laughter),  and  so  he  continued  on  his  search 
for  Fred  Donnelly  and  got  as  far  as  Penn's  Manor  and  that  is  as  far 
as  he  got,  but  still  he  went  on  in  search  of  Trenton,  which  we  too  will 
discover  before  very  long.  (Applause) . 

The  Port  Raritan  District  Commission  is  a  very  important  body 
in  the  northern  region  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  It  was  appointed 
by  authority  of  the  Legislature,  and  is  doing  splendid  work  in  develop- 
ing waterways  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  State,  particularly  in  the 
Raritan  section. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  is  on  board  today 
and  I  think  others  are,  too,  but  this  one  has  consented  to  say  a  word 
or  two  about  the  Port  Raritan  District.  I  have  pleasure  in  present- 
ing to  you  now  Mr.  C.  S.  Atkinson,  of  New  Brunswick  (Applause). 


REMARKS  OF  MR.  C.  S.  ATKINSON. 

Mr.  Atkinson:    Ladies  and  gentlemen: 

The  District  of  the  Port  Raritan  Commission  looks  after  an  area 
which  is  not  very  large  but  is  an  important  link  in  the  waterway 
chain  from  Maine  to.  Florida. 

We  take  care  of  the  Raritan  River  and  approaches  along  there  and 
a  great  many  boats  go  through  every  year,  five  or  six  hundred  each 
way,  from  the  north  to  the  south  and,  in  the  spring,  the  boats  come 
from  the  south  back  up  to  the  District  along  New  York,  and  we  look 
after  this  district. 

I  have  been  hopeful  with  the  help  of  Colonel  Ward  and  others  in 
the  War  Department  that  we  would  improve  the  channels  and  rivers 
to  make  it  useful  for  the  boats  to  navigate. 

There  is  also  a  commercial  problem.   We  now  have  the  fight  on  our 
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hands  concerning  the  proposition  as  to  what  shall  be  done  with  the 
Raritan  Canal. 

President  Moore:    We  are  passing  the  mouth  at  Bordentown  now. 

Mr.  Atkinson:  And  if  that  Canal  is  choked  off,  then  there  will 
be  no  link  from  Maine  to  Florida,  and  we  won't  be  able  to  get  boats 
across  New  Jersey  unless  we  put  them  on  a  truck  and  pull  them  across 
that  way. 

We  are  fighting  for  every  opportunity  to  keep  the  ship  canal  going 
and  have  it  built  across  the  State  of  New  Jersey  so  that  we  will  have 
a  first-class  waterway  connecting  the  Ports  of  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia, but  that  will  be  a  matter  of  some  time  in  its  accomplishment 
and,  until  that  is  done,  we  should  all  use  our  every  influence  in  keep- 
ing the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal  open  so  that  we  will  have  a  con- 
necting link. 

President  Moore:    Thank  you,  Mr.  Atkinson.  (Applause.) 

Now,  it  is  with  very  great  pleasure  I  present  a  gentleman  known 
throughout  the  country  for  his  work  in  the  development  of  waterways 
in  the  nation  generally;  he  is  Secretary  of  the  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress  and  comes  to  join  us  in  this  Convention  from  the 
City  of  Washington,  which  is  his  headquarters. 

Mr.  S.  A.  Thompson,  Secretary  of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Congress  (Applause). 


REMARKS  OF  MR.  SAMUEL  A.  THOMPSON, 
Secretary-Treasurer,  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress* 

Mr.  Thompson:    Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Under  present  conditions  I  shall  not  inflict  upon  you  the  talk  whicb 
I  had  prepared,  but  will  ask  permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the- 
record. 

President  Moore:    That  will  be  granted. 

Mr.  Thompson:  If  I  had  thought  to  look  the  matter  up,  I  would 
have  known  that  it  is  twenty-five  years  since  the  Atlantic  Deeper 
Waterways  Association  was  organized.  I  did  not  look  it  up,  however,, 
and  so  was  both  surprised  and  greatly  pleased  on  arriving  here  to 
find  that  I  am  to  take  part  in  the  celebration  of  your  Silver  Anniver- 
sary. After  one  has  gone  back  and  forthj  through  its  highways  and 
byways  for  many  years,  Mr.  Moore,  he  feels  that  he  knows  his  home 
city  very  well;  but,  if  he  then  takes  a  ride  above  it  in  an  airplane,  he 
will  learn  many  things  about  the  city  and  its  surroundings  that  he 
never  knew  before. 

In  that  day,  which  we  all  hope  is  still  in  the  far-distant  future, 
when  you  are  leaving  your  labors  and  going  to  the  reward  which  awaits 
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you,  I  hope  that  the  Angel  who  guides  you  will  let  you  pause  for  a 
little  and  look  back  over  your  earthly  years  and  their  activities.  You 
will  then,  I  am  very  sure,  see  that  this  great  organization,  of  which 
you  have  been  the  head  for  twenty-five  years,  has  accomplished  much 
more  and  had  a  far  wider  influence  than  you  have  ever  realized. 

You  have  been  instrumental  in  having  some  eighteen  hundred  miles 
of  this  north  and  south  waterway  improved.  That  is  a  great  thing 
both  for  commerce  and  for  pleasure  boats.  But  there  is  another  thing 
which  I  believe  will  prove  to  be,  as  the  years  go  on,  of  far  greater 
value. 

You  have  done  a  wonderful  thing  toward  unifying  this  country  of 
ours  by  bringing  together  the  people  of  the  north  and  the  south  and 
letting  the  people  of  each  section  find  out  how  fine  those  ofr  the  other 
section  really  are.  You  symbolized  it  finely  last  night,  when  you 
had  the  veteran  soldiers  of  the  Union  and  the  Confederacy  shake  hands. 
You  have  done  wonderful  things,  not  only  for  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
but  for  the  whole  country. 

So  I  congratulate  you  on  these  years  of  dreaming  and  planning, 
of  effort  and  achievement,  of  struggle  and  victory;  and  I  hope  that 
many  more  years  will  yet  be  granted  to  you  in  which  to  lead  this 
great  organization  and  to  widen  its  activities  until  its  influence  shall 
extend  not  only  throughout  our  own  country  but  into  foreign  lands. 

As  Mayor  Moore  says,  ordinarily  I  am  full  of  statistics — and  most 
people  find  statistics  dry.  Ordinarily,  too,  I  think  the  ladies  find  water- 
ways dry.  So  I  want  to  congratulate  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways 
Association  on  having  the  most  loyal,  faithful  and  efficient  Ladies' 
Auxiliary  that  I  know  of  anywhere.  (Applause.) 

I  know  the  ladies  are  always  interested  in  matters  related  to  cos- 
tumes, so  I  will  tell  you  a  story  which  was  sent  me  by  my  daughter, 
who  is  teaching  in  a  girls'  school  in  China.  A  young  Chinese  gentle- 
man whom  she  knows  went  down  to  Shanghai  on  a  visit  and,  while 
there,  was  invited  to  a  formal  banquet.  Here  he  saw,  for  the  first  time, 
ladies  in  evening  gowns,  with  their  fascinating  revelations  of  personal 
pulchritude. 

When,  after  his  return,  he  was  asked  to  describe  the  costumes  of 
the  ladies,  he  said:  "Top  side  no  have  got;  all  meat."  (Laughter.) 

That  seems  to  me  to  be  quite  as  good  in  its  way  as  the  answer 
given  by  the  celebrated  Max  O'Rell.  When  asked  what  the  ladies  wore 
at.  a  banquet  which  he  attended  in  New  York  City,  he  replied:  "Really, 
I  can't  tell  you;  you  see,  I  didn't  look  under  the  table."  (Laughter.) 
(I  thought  it  would  be  well  to  give  you  a  smile  or  two  before  starting 
in  on  statistics.) 

There  are  some  features  of  the  present  situation  which  are  tremen- 
dously gratifying  to  those  of  us  who  have  been  working  for  waterways 
for  many  years.  We  have  a  National  Administration  which  is  whole- 
heartedly committed  to  a  comprehensive  program  of  waterway  improve- 
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ment,  from  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  War  down  through  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  those  who  are  working  under  their  authority. 

We  have  been  told— and  it  is  worth  telling  again— that,  during  the 
past  three  years,  far  more  money  has  been  spent  and  far  more  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  development  of  a  national  system  of  waterways 
than  during  any  other  similar  period  in  the  history  of  our  country. 
Yet  there  are  some  people  who  think  my  name  ought  to  be  changed 
from  Samuel  to  Jeremiah,  because  I  refuse  to  look  only  on  the  things 
that  are  favorable  and  shut  my  eyes  to  those  that  are  unfavorable. 

The  railroads  have  always  been  opposed  to  waterways,  but  most  of 
their  work  was  done  under  cover.  Now,  however,  they  have  come  right 
out  into  the  open.  No  such  voiume  of  propaganda  has  ever  been  known 
in  time  o*f  peace  as  that  which  the  railroads  have  been  sending  out  in 
opposition  to  waterways  during  the  past  three  years. 

Every  possible  medium  has  been  used — books,  pamphlets,  magazines, 
daily  and  weekly  papers,  timetables,  folders,  menu  cards,  posters, 
interviews,  addresses,  both  directly  to  audiences  and  over  the  radio — 
and  all  on  an  enormous  scale.  An  eminent  psychologist  has  said  that 
opinions  are  much  more  strongly  influenced  by  repeated  assertions  than 
by  arguments — and  the  sum  total  of  all  the  assertions  which  have  been 
made  by  these  various  methods  runs  not  merely  to  tens  but  to  hun- 
dreds— possibly  even  to  thousands — of  millions. 

Perhaps  therefore,  it  is  not  to  be  greatly  wondered  at  that  even 
some  papers  in  cities  located  on  waterways  are  advocating  the  idea  that 
the  railroads  ought  to  be  allowed  freely  to  operate  all  other  forms  of 
transportation,  including  that  by  water. 

In  my  remarks  last  year  I  quoted  from  a  decision  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  which  stated  that  railway  operation  of  steam- 
ships on  the  Great  Lakes  had  not  been  for  public  benefit,  but  had  been 
used,  first,  as  a  sword  to  kill  off  all  independent  competition  and, 
second,  as  a  shield  to  prevent  the  reestablishment  of  such  competition. 

Everywhere  and  always  the  operation  of  water  transportation  by 
railroads  has  had  the  same  result;  that  is,  the  death  of  all  independent 
competitors.  I  am,  therefore,  absolutely  opposed  to  allowing  the  rail- 
roads to  operate  boats  upon  our  waterways  (Applause). 

One  other  agency  of  propaganda  that  should  be  mentioned  is  the 
Security  Owners  Association.  This  organization,  as  its  name  indicates, 
is  financed  by  owners  of  railway  stocks  and  bonds,  including  not  only 
individuals  but  banks  and  insurance  companies.  They  are  trying  to 
convince  the  public  that,  unless  the  requests  made  by  the  railroads  are 
granted,  their  savings  and  their  insurance  policies  are  in  danger. 

The  Security  Owners  Association  had  a  budget  last  year  of  $115, 
000.00.  I  wish  that  your  Association  and  our  Congress  could  have  that 
much  to  spend!  They  have  a  representative  in  every  Congressional 
District  in  the  United  States  and  sent  out  their  publications  in  editions 
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of  150,000  at  a  time.  I  do  not  believe,  Mr.  Moore,  that  you  issue  that 
many  copies  of  your  "President's  Letter"  each  month. 

I  think  that  this  Security  Owners  Association  had  something  to  do 
with  the  formation  of  the  National  Transportation  Committee,  of  which 
former  President  Coolidge  is  the  chairman  and  Al  Smith  a  member. 
I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  integrity  of  the  members  of  this 
committee;  but  none  of  them,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  ever  made  any 
special  study  of  water  transportation,  and  I  see  that  they  have  selected 
as  their  chief  investigator  Dr.  Harold  G.  Moulton,  president  of  the 
Brookings  Institution,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

You  may  be  sure  that,  if  he  has  anything  to  say  about  it,  there  will 
be  some  things  in  the  report  of  that  committee  that  will  not  please 
you  very  much,  for  Dr.  Moulton  has  been,  for  many  years,  one  of  the 
most  uncompromising  opponents  of  waterways  in  the  country.  He  has 
written  scopes  of  articles  and  published  a  468-page  book  in  which  he 
argues  that  the  improvement  of  waterways  is  a  foolish  and  wanton 
waste  of  governmental  money. 

He  declares  that  the  waterway  movement  is  based  neither  on  science, 
sound  economics  or  common  sense,  but  is  nine-tenths  mass  hysteria, 
seven-eights  greed  and  the  remaining  two-thirds  is  made  up  of  the 
activities  of  self-seeking  politicians,  who  will  advocate  anything  that 
promises  to  get  them  votes  enough  to  secure  their  election.  (The 
mathematics  in  that  statement  may  be  a  little  mixed,  but  it  expresses 
the  spirit  of  Dr.  Moulton's  utterances  with  absolute  accuracy.) 

In  his  book  he  attacks  and  condemns  practically  every  waterway 
in  Europe,  although  he  graciously  concedes  that,  when  a  canal  has  had 
to  be  dug  for  drainage,  it  is  allowable  to  use  it  also  for  navigation.  He 
also  condemns  all  the  inland  waterways  of  the  United  States,  with  a 
rather  half-hearted  exception  in  favor  of  the  Monongahela  River  and, 
of  course,  the  Great  Lakes. 

I  think  you  will  admit  that  an  exception  in  favor  of  the  Mononga- 
hela is  wholly  justified  when  I  give  you  a  few  facts.  Of  course  no 
tolls  have  been  charged  for  the  use  of  the  river  but,  since  it  was  taken 
over  by  the  Government,  the  savings  in  the  cost  of  transportation  by 
water,  as  compared  with  rail  charges  for  the  same  service,  have  been 
large  enough  to  pay: 

(1)  The  entire  capital  cost  of  the  improvement; 

(2)  The  interest  thereon; 

(3)  The  cost  of  maintenance  and  operation; 

and  then  leave  a  net  profit  of  more  than  $125,000,000 — which  is  enough 
to  pay  the  entire  cost  of  canalizing  the  Ohio  River  for  the  981  miles 
from  Pittsburgh  to  Cairo. 

It  is  Dr.  Moulton's  contention  that  inland  waterways  are  worse  than 
useless  because  everything  they  do  could  be  done  both  better  and  more 
cheaply  by  rail.  He  also  favors  allowing  the  railroads  to  operate  boats, 
buses,  trucks,  airplanes  and  pipe  lines — that  is  to  say,  giving  them  an 
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absolute  monopoly  of  every  kind  of  transportation.  I  hope  that  this 
Association,  and  all  the  other  waterway  organizations  in  the  country, 
will  see  to  it  that  the  National  Transportation  Committee  shall  be 
given  some  information  as  to  the  value  of  waterways  other  than,  and 
decidedly  different  from,  that  given  to  it  by  Dr.  Moulton. 

I  have  told  you  of  the  flood  of  propoganda  sent  out  by  the  railroads, 
but  they  are  not  stopping  with  propaganda;  they  are  supplementing 
it  with  highly  organized  activity  along  many  lines.  For  instance:  In 
every  railroad  town  of  any  size  in  the  country,  present  and  former 
railway  employees,  with  their  wives  and  children,  their  "sisters  and 
their  cousins  and  their  aunts,"  the  merchants  with  whom  they  trade, 
and  everyone  else  who,  either  by  fear  or  favor,  can  be  induced  to  join, 
are  being  formed  into  "Railway  Employees  and  Taxpayers  Leagues." 
The  local  bodies  are  being  united  into  State  leagues  and  these  are  to 
be  consolidated  into  a  national  organization. 

The  first  attack  was  made  against  motor  trucks.  Committees  of 
league  members  called  on  the  merchants  in  their  respective  communi- 
ties handing  out  thinly-veiled  threats  of  a  boycott  in  the  shape  of 
cards  reading,  "You  ship  with  us — we  shop  with  you."  This  was 
followed  up  by  requests  for  written  pledges  that  all  goods  would  be 
shipped  by  rail  and  not  by  truck  or  boat.  Some  retail  merchants  have 
compelled  wholesalers  to  take  back  goods  that  had  been  shipped  by 
truck  and  reship  them  by  rail. 

The  members  of  these  leagues  did  such  effective  pre-election  work 
with  candidates  for  state  legislatures  that  bills  imposing  drastic  regu- 
lations and  huge  increases  of  taxation  on  trucks  were  swiftly  pushed 
through  without  change,  all  amendments  offered  by  truck  operators 
being  brushed  aside  like  so  much  chaff. 

Similar  pre-election  work  has  been,  is  being,  and  will  continue  to 
be  done  with  candidates  for  the  United  States  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  and,  when  they  think  the  time  is  ripe,  the  united 
forces  of  the  Association  of  Railway  Executives  and  the  National 
League  of  Railroad  Employees  and  Taxpayers  will  start  their  move 
to  "take  care  of  those  subsidized  inland  waterways". 

Railway  propoganda  and  railway  spokesmen  have  had  a  lot  to  say 
about  subsidies.  They  claim  that  the  improvement  of  waterways  by 
the  Government  constitutes  an  indirect  subsidy  to  water  transportation ; 
that  this  is  unfair  to  railways;  and  that  it  ought  to  be  stopped. 

It  is  true  that  a  good  deal  of  money  has  been  spent  on  inland  water- 
ways. The  following  table,  which  is  taken  from  the  reports  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  shows  the  total  amounts  appropriated  for  the 
improvement  and  maintenance  of  inland  waterways  (not  including 
flood  control)  up  to  June  30,  1932: 
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Mississippi  Valley  System   $455,523,607.62 

Intracoastal  Canals  and  other  waterways   115,591,825.53 

Operating  and  care  of  Canals    121,796,473.33 


Total  $692,911,906.48 


So  far,  however,  not  a  word  of  protest  has  been  heard  against  the 
much  larger  appropriations  which  have  been  made  for  the  improvement 
of  lake  and  ocean  harbors.    Up  to  the  same  date  these  have  been  as 


follows: 

Seacoast  harbors  and  channels   $633,700,138.28 

Lake  harbors  and  channels    204,446,629.28 

Lighthouses  and  aids  to  navigation*   347,698,902.82 


Total   $1,185,845,670.38 

*Not  including  airways. 


No  one  can  deny  that  these  expenditures  have  been  of  tremendous 
benefit  to  railways,  which  would  enter  a  prompt  and  forcible  protest 
if  it  should  ever  be  seriously  proposed  to  abandon  the  improvement  and 
maintenance  of  harbors.  It  can  not  be  denied,  either,  that  this  is  an 
"indirect  subsidy"  to  the  railroads.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  full 
extent  of  these  benefits  shall  be  ascertained  and  charges  assessed 
against  the  railways  "to  compensate  the  taxpayers  for  their  investment 
in  these  waterways  and  expenditures  for  administration,  maintenance 
and  operation." 

"We  have  a  right  to  be  gratified  at  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
for,  as  I  have  said,  during  the  past  three  years  more  money  has  been 
available  for  waterways  and  General  Brown  and  the  Army  Engineers 
have  pushed  the  work  of  their  improvement  more  rapidly  than  during 
any  other  similar  period  in  our  history. 

But  it  would  be  folly  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  opposition 
is  more  strongly  organized,  more  amply  financed  and  more  vindictively 
hostile  than  ever  before.  Our  greatest  battle  lies  just  a  little  way 
ahead  and,  unless  the  friends  of  waterways  rouse  themselves  and  begin 
to  fight  far  harder  than  they  are  doing  now,  much  that  has  been  gained 
will  be  lost. 

Even  though  we  may  suffer  a  temporary  defeat,  I  feel  sure  of  final 
victory.  The  nations  of  Europe,  which  almost  abandoned  their  rivers 
and  canals  after  the  railways  came,  are  today  using  their  waterways 
more  largely  than  ever  before.  As  Lincoln  said,  "you  can  not  fool  all 
of  the  people  all  of  the  time."  They  know  that  the  waterways  were 
given  by  God  for  the  use  of  men — and  they  will  keep  on  using  them 
in  spite  of  all  opposition.  (Applause.) 
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President  Moore:  I  knew  before  he  got  through  there  would  be 
fire  in  the  voice  of  Mr.  Thompson,  and  I  think  he  has  given  us  much 
food  for  thought.  He  has  his  subject  well  in  hand,  and  we  have  to 
respect  him  for  his  views  and  the  information  he  brings  to  us. 

I  will  ask  you  now  to  listen  for  a  moment  or  two,  to  the  President 
of  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary,  that  splendid  body  of  women  largely  repre- 
sented on  the  boat,  and  at  all  sessions  of  the  Convention  too,  Mrs. 
Rudolph  Daetwyler,  President.  (Applause.) 

Mrs.  Daetwyler:  Hello  everybody.  I  bring  greetings  from  the 
Ladies'  Auxiliary  and  hope  every  minute  of  your  time  spent  at  the 
Convention  will  be  most  enjoyable  and  that  you  will  be  glad  when  you 
get  back  home  to  think  of  the  things  that  have  happened  and  that 
your  memories  will  be  pleasant. 

President  Moore:  You  see  that  was  not  a  prolonged  speech,  it  was 
a  true  woman's  speech,  and  we  will  now  have  another  by  the  former 
President,  Mrs.  Frederick  J.  Froriep  (Applause). 

Mrs.  Froriep:    I  just  came  to  age  in  the  Auxiliary. 

President  Moore:  There  is  not  a  man  or  a  woman  in  the  hall, 
particularly  a  man,  who  would  believe  it. 

Mrs.  Froriep:  This  is  my  twenty-first  year  and  I  really  am  very 
proud  to  have  been  in  this  Organization  this  long.  My  people  are  all 
interested  in  waterways.  My  earliest  ancestor  might  have  been  a 
pirate;  I  don't  know.  But  if  he  was  he  was  a  poor  but  honest  pirate. 
That  is  an  accepted  fact. 

I  like  to  belong  to  the  Waterways  Association  and  be  with  you  all. 

I  believe  in  the  platform  of  the  Waterways  Organization  and  every- 
thing that  you  stand  for,  but  speaking  of  platforms,  I  saw  in  a  news- 
paper a  story  about  two  colored  men  standing  on  a  platform  of  a  car 
talking  about  candidates  and  one  said:  "I  don't  care  for  that  man. 
But  I  like  his  platform",  and  the  other  said:  "Don't  you  know  that 
these  political  platforms  are  just  like  the  platform  on  the  car  that  you 
are  standing  on?"  And  the  first  one  said:  "How  is  that?"  And  the 
other  one  said:  "They  ain't  made  to  stand  on;  they  is  made  to  get  in 
on."  (Laughter). 

President  Moore:  That  was  a  darn  good  speech,  if  I  do  say  so. 
But  there  was  one  expression  made  by  the  lady  that  the  Chair  did  not 
understand  and  that  was  whether  she  was  descended  from  a  family  of 
"pirates"  or  a  family  of  pilots.  I  do  not  know  which  one  it  was  and  I 
won't  ask  her,  but  both  "pilots"  or  pirates  were  pretty  active  along 
this  coast  in  the  early  days. 

Now,  in  the  few  moments  more  that  we  have  before  we  land  at 
Trenton,  may  we  not  hear  from  the  lady  who  rules  the  Mayor  of 
Chester,  Mrs.  Ward?  (Applause). 

Mrs.  Ward:  My  friends  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Associa- 
tion: It  gives  me  great  enjoyment  to  meet  all  of  you  and  to  contri- 
bute a  little  to  the  activities  of  this  Convention.    I  have  had  the 
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pleasure  of  thinking  of  you  coming  here  and  it  makes  me  feel  that  I 
am  personally  a  friend  of  every  one  of  you. 

Now,  I  will  tell  you  how  I  manage  the  Mayor  of  Chester:  I  let  him 
do  as  he  pleases  and  do  not  interfere  with  him  at  all.  Being  Mayor  is 
his  job.  I  attend  to  the  little  activities,  political  activities  on  the  out- 
side, and  right  now  I  have  been  hearing  speeches  and  speeches  and 
more  speeches,  and  still  listen  to  two  or  three  every  night  and  will 
from  now  on  until  the  8th  of  November,  and  you  will  all  do  somewhat 
similar  things,  I  suppose.  So,  I  won't  inflict  myself  any  longer  upon 
this  Association. 

We  are  getting  near  Trenton  and  I  know  that  you  want  to  get  to 
Washington's  Crossing  and  see  those  other  fine  things  that  we  are  going 
there  to  enjoy. 

I  wish  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association  success,  and 
more  success,  because  you  are  doing  a  very  wonderful  work  for  the 
people  of  America  (Applause). 

President  Moore:  The  question  before  the  house  is:  Who  made  the 
best  speech,  the  Mayor  or  Mrs.  Ward? 

There  are  none  to  say  the  contrary  and.,  Mrs.  Ward,  you  are  awarded 
the  prize  and  are  designated  the  first  lady  of  Chester  in  the  matter 
of  oratory.  (Applause.) 

We  are  within  five  minutes  of  the  City  of  Trenton.  Mr.  John  H. 
Small  was  going  to  offer  another  resolution,  but  we  will  hold  him  up 
and  wait  until  we  get  to  Trenton. 

I  think  I  can  say  for  the  Mayor  of  Trenton,  who  is  not  in  the  best 
of  physical  health,  that  he  wishes  us  to  have  a  happy  time  in  Trenton 
and  has  made  every  necessary  arrangement  there  for  our  reception 
and  entertainment. 

We  will  arrive  at  the  Marine  Terminal  in  a  few  minutes. 

(Thereupon  the  Convention  again  recessed  and  the  delegates  pro- 
ceeded on  their  visit  to  the  City  of  Trenton.) 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  29,  1932. 
At  Trenton. 

On  arrival  at  Trenton  Marine  Terminal,  a  tree  was  planted  by  the 
ladies  of  the  Auxiliary  and  the  President  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper 
Waterways  Association  and  Mayor  Donnelly,  and  the  delegates  to  the 
Convention  and  their  guests  were  then  conducted  on  an  automobile 
trip  through  Trenton  to  Washington's  Crossing  and  other  points  of 
Revolutionary  interest  and,  upon  returning  to  the  City,  were  served 
luncheon  in  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  War  Memorial  Building;  then 
followed  the  closing  session  of  the  Convention  at  which  the  following 
proceedings  and  transactions  were  had: 
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PROCEEDINGS  AND  TRANSACTIONS. 

President  Moore:  Winkler's  Band  has  just  disappeared  but  it  will 
take  a  long  while  to  fade  from  our  memory. 

Some  of  you  who  went  with  us  to  the  New  London  Convention, 
photographs  of  which  are  to  be  seen  in  Philadelphia  and  Trenton,  will 
recall  Winkler's  Band  was  part  of  the  exercises  on  the  large  boat  that 
carried  us  up  to  that  Convention  city.  It  is  only  fitting  that,  back  in 
Trenton,  we  should  say  this  word  about  the  band. 

This  is  really  the  concluding  session  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Annual 
Convention  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association,  and  we  may 
call  it  the  Trenton  Session  of  the  Convention.  We  have  had  a  splendid 
time  coming  up  the  Delaware  from  Philadelphia.  We  have  viewed  the 
new  terminal;  we  have  traveled  in  the  automobiles  furnished  by  the 
citizens  of  Trenton  (Applause)  through  the  historic  town  and  have 
been  driven  along  the  beautiful  stretches  of  the  upper  Delaware  to  that 
point  where  Washington  crossed  to  make  his  successful  attack  upon 
the  Hessians. 

Really,  our  hearts  are  delighted  this  afternoon  for  the  opportunity 
we  have  here  of  presenting  our  respects  and  compliments  to  the  City 
of  Trenton  headed  by  this  splendid  Mayor  who  has  been  our  companion 
in  waterways  work  for  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  (Applause).  We 
are  happy  indeed  that  he  is  still  with  us  and  that  his  day  has  come. 
Happy  is  the  Mayor  of  Philadelphia,  President  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper 
Waterways  Association,  that  he  is  here,  able  in  this  splendid  architect- 
ural memorial  dedicated  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  late  War,  to 
make  acknowledgement  to  the  Mayor  of  Trenton  of  the  great  public 
work  he  (Mayor  of  Trenton)  has  accomplished.  (Applause). 

The  very  ground  on  which  this  magnificent  hall,  dedicated  to  the 
heroic  dead,  stands,  was  marsh  land  twenty-five  years  ago,  when  the 
Mayor  of  Trenton  began  his  public  work.  He  cleaned  up  the  entire 
waterfront  from  the  Marine  Terminal,  which  constitutes  his  monument, 
all  the  way  to  this  point.  And  this  is  but  a  part  of  his  quarter  of  a 
century  achievement. 

There  is  something  very  pleasing  about  all  this. 

There  must  be  in  the  heart  of  Mayor  Donnelly  today  a  touching 
appreciation  of  those  who  aided  him,  and  a  feeling  of  gratitude  that  he 
was  able  to  build  these  substantial  works  that  will  stand  forever  for 
the  benefit  and  advantage  of  the  people  of  Trenton.  The  Delaware 
River  attaches  itself  now,  after  twenty-five  years,  to  waterways  run- 
ning north  and  south  covering  a  distance  of  eighteen  hundred  miles, 
with  a  coast  line  served  by  waters  leading  to  the  west,  north,  south 
and  the  great  Mississippi  River.  Trenton,  as  well  as  Philadelphia,  are 
conspicuous  in  that  great  plan.  (Applause). 

We  shall  have  some  business  to  transact  this  afternoon,  but  not  so 
much  that  we  will  have  to  detain  you  long.    We  have  invited  the 
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Governor  of  the  State,  the  distinguished  Major  General  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  of  the  United  States  Army,  under  whose  direction  all 
waterways  work  proceeds  toward  improvement  in  this  country,  and 
we  have  drawn  here  that  splendid  former  Governor  of  the  State  who 
attended  and  addressed  our  first  Convention  in  Philadelphia.  If  he 
pleases  to  tell  us  a  little  of  the  difference  between  the  twenty-five  years 
ago  and  the  present  period,  it  will  be  gratifying. 

I  shall  present  to  you  now  the  man  who  has  been  Mayor  of  Trenton 
for  lo,  more  than  twenty  years,  and  who,  of  his  own  volition,  is  about 
to  retire.  Our  public-spirited,  patriotic  friend  the  Mayor  of  Trenton, 
Frederick  W.  Donnelly  (Applause,  the  audience  standing). 


ADDRESS  BY  HONORABLE  FREDERICK  W. 
DONNELLY 

Mayor  of  the  City  of  Trenton 

Mayor  Donnelly:  Mr.  President,  Fellow  Associates  of  the  Atlantic 
Deeper  Waterways  Association  and  our  distinguished  guests: 

My  mission  will  be  to  extend  the  hospitality  of  the  City  of  Trenton 
to  my  old  shipmates  and  to  extend  a  welcome  that  comes  from  the 
hearts  of  the  people  of  Trenton  who  enjoy  visitors  and  who  like  to 
talk  about  their  city. 

Your  trip  to  Washington's  Crossing  is  one  of  the  historic  features 
of  the  community,  so  rich  in  history  that  you  are  probably  as  well 
familiar  with  it  as  we  are  ourselves. 

Here,  in  recent  years,  we  have  been  preserving  and  improving  our 
City  and  our  historic  environs,  and  our  improvement  would  have  been 
completed  long  before  this  had  it  not  been  for  circumstances  about 
which  all  of  us  are  surrounded  in  these  days.  We  have  in  mind  the 
finest  memorial  bridge  in  the  world,  which  is  to  be  built  at  the  site 
of  Washington  Crossing,  and  when  we  gather  ourselves  together  again, 
we  hope  that  when  completed  we  are  planning  another  great  celebra- 
tion. The  War  prevented  its  construction  some  years  ago,  but  we  are 
progressing  and  we  hope  to  consumate  our  plans  in  due  time. 

It  would  take  a  week  to  see  all  of  the  historic  sites  in  and  about 
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Trenton  and  it  would  take  still  another  week  to  see  the  industries  of 
Trenton,  the  school  system  and  the  modern  park  improvements  we 
have  made  here  during  the  past  years,  and  I  think  the  citizens  in 
general  are  very  proud  of  it  and  delighted  to  show  visitors  what  has 
happened  and  what  has  been  done.  # 

It  was  twenty-seven  years  ago  when  a  conference  was  held  here; 
Congressman  Moore  and  a  few  friends  from  Philadelphia,  and  the 
organization  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association  resulted 
from  that  conference.  They  put  their  weight  behind  the  improvement 
to  the  Delaware  River  and  the  New  Jersey  Ship  Canal. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  state  what  was  accomplished  by  the 
Association  in  the  twenty-seven  years  of  its  existence.  We  have 
travelled  up  and  down  the  Atlantic  Coast,  from  City  to  City,  and  in  all 
that  period  we  have  been  building  up  propaganda  and  making  friends 
and  carrying  influence  with  our  friends  in  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Georgia,  Florida  and  all  the  other 
Coastal  States,  and  what  may  have  been  accomplished  for  the  benefit 
of  the  manufacturers  and  shippers  has  been  accomplished  by  the  Nation 
as  well  because  these  developments  are  not  projects  that  are  confined 
to  localities,  but  they  have  their  influence,  each  on  the  other,  and 
there  is  nothing  local  about  it,  for  they  have  been  developed  to  the 
fullest  extent,  and  I  am  confident  in  saying  that  had  it  not  been  for 
this  Association  the  hundred  and  sixty-seven  rivers  and  the  Inter- 
Coastal  Canal  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  s  would  not  have  had  the  benefit 
that  they  have  with  the  appropriation  of  millions  of  dollars  to  not  only 
improve  their  harbors  and  rivers,  but  to  bring  new  business  and  oppor- 
tunity for  industries  to  these  communities. 

That,  of  course,  applies  to  Trenton  as  well  as  to  many  other  cities 
on  the  Intracoastal  waterways. 

I,  at  times,  am  given  considerable  credit  for  what  we  have  done  on 
the  Delaware  River  and  for  what  I  had  to  do  with  the  New  Jersey 
Ship  Canal  and  with  the  general  connection  of  the  whole  intracoastal 
system  of  waterways  from  Maine  to  Florida.  It  was  an  accomplish- 
ment of  a  plan  formed  in  the  acquaintance  of  membership  of  different 
people  from  various  cities  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  a  development 
of  the  sincere  spirit  with  which  we  went  into  this,  so  that  we  aroused 
not  only  their  interest,  but  our  own  as  well,  and  we  interlocked  into 
this  great  organization  which  has  brought  about  the  development  of 
these  projects  through  Federal  appropriations  and  the  opportunity  to 
do  something  for  waterway  transportation  along  the  Atlantic  Coast. 
Trenton  had  six  feet  of  water  and  was  hardly  navigable,  then  twelve 
and  then  twenty,  and  we  hope  in  the  very  near  future  to  have  twenty- 
five  feet. 
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We  had  intended  to  provide  special  entertainment  for  the  ladies 
during  their  visit  here  and  a  trip,  particularly  to  the  Belle  Mead  Sweets 
factory;  I  believe  a  sample  of  their  product  was  in  the  box  that  you 
each  received  on  our  ship.  We  wanted  to  take  the  ladies  to  the 
Scammell  China  Company  where  the  beautiful  tableware  is  made,  and 
we  wanted  you  to  see  the  Lenox  China  factory  where  the  finest  china 
in  the  World  is  made.  But,  our  time  will  be  very  short,  I]  am  very 
sorry  to  say. 

I  cannot  begin  to  review  everything  that  has  been  done,  but  I  do 
just  want  to  stress,  for  a  few  moments,  on  this  beautiful  building 
which  was  constructed  by  popular  subscription  of  the  people  of  Trentor 
with  the  aid  of  the  County  and  the  City  and  State  in  dedicating  the 
land.  It  cost  about  $1,000,000.  It  is  the  last  big  thing  we  have  done 
in  Trenton. 

When  the  question  of  a  memorial  to  our  soldiers  and  sailors  was 
uppermost  in  our  minds,  some  people  wanted  statues  to  be  erected,  or 
some  similar  form  of  memorial,  but  a  few  of  us  were  determined  that 
the  City  needed  something  that  could  be  devoted  to  a  public  purpose 
and  a  place  that  the  veterans  could  call  their  home.  So  we  decided  on 
this  building.  It  is  about  completed  and  paid  for,  except  for  the  organ 
which  will  come  in  the  near  future.  It  is  planned  to  have  the  higher 
class  of  entertainment,  theatricals,  operas,  and  musicals,  etc.  The 
stage  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  United  States.  Aside  from  the  ample 
seating  accommodations,  we  have  rooms  for  the  veterans,  room  for  an 
art  gallery  and  museum  is  provided  for  and  many  other  innovations 
will  be  introduced. 

I  hope  you  will  inspect  the  Hall  of  Honor  in  the  front,  dedicated  to 
Trenton's  soldiers  and  sailors  who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice.  Their 
names  are  embellished  there  in  bronze. 

We  are  all  glad  you  are  here.  You  are  all  very  tired.  We  have  had 
a  three-day  session  in  Philadelphia  and  we  are  going  back  there  tonight 
and  we  hope  to  have  a  very  beautiful  trip  with  illumination  of  the 
River  all  the  way  from  Trenton  to  Philadelphia  and  some  illumination 
of  the  harbor  at  Philadelphia. 

In  1916,  when  the  convention  was  here  before,  we  had  the  same 
trip  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sights  I  have  ever  seen  was  this 
illumination  on  the  banks  of  the  River. 

In  closing  I  want  to  extend  a  most  hearty  welcome  to  you  all  on 
behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Trenton.  (Applause.) 
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President  Moore:  The  Mayor  has  made  pleasant  reference  to  this 
wonderful  building  in  which  we  meet.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to 
prolong  the  description,  but  it  happens  that  one  of  the  leading  citizens 
of  Trenton,  and  this  town  is  famous  for  its  patriots,  is  with  us  on 
the  platform.  He  was  Chairman  of  the  committee  to  raise  the  funds 
for  this  temple,  Mr.  John  Campbell.  Will  he  not  say  one  or  two  words 
about  the  building  (Applause). 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  JOHN  CAMPBELL. 

Me.  Campbell:    Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

I  came  in  quietly  to  sit  and  listen  to  what  was  going  on  and  I  think 
that  if  I  had  known  I  was  to  be  called  before  this  good-looking  audience 
I  would  have  probably  kept  farther  in  the  background. 

No  one,  however,  is  more  pleased  than  I  that  we  have  this  building 
completed,  and  I  want  to  say  that  it  is  a  building  that  is  complete  and 
paid  for.    There  is  no  debt  on  it  (Applause). 

We  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude,  and  i  the  City  of  Trenton  and  the 
County  of  Mercer,  who  came  forward  and  helped,  oh,  a  gratitude,  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Governor,  Governor  Edge,  who  planned  a 
memorial  building  for  educational  purposes  and  asked  school  children 
to  contribute  to  the  project  and  you  will  be  surprised  and  pleased  to 
learn  that  $70,000  of  this  money  was  put  in  by  the  children;  the  money 
was  put  in  by  the  children  and  laid  in  the  bank  until  it  amounted  to 
that,  and  that  went  into  the  building  and  the  State  of  New  Jersey  gave 
us  the  ground. 

We  hope  this  building  will  not  only  always  represent  what  we  think 
is  fine  in  a  memorial  to  our  dead  heroes,  but  also  it  has  been  designed 
to  be  a  place  where  all  the  veterans  of  the  various  wars  can  have  an 
office  and  meeting  place  at  any  time.  Their  offices  are  in  the  front 
part  and  can  be  used  and  will  be  used  as  a  sort  of  community  center 
and  I  am  happy 'to  know  that  it  is  completed  and  to  be  utilized  by  the 
citizens  and  certainly  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  have  you  with  us  this 
afternoon  (Applause). 

President  Moore:  The  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  the  Honorable 
Harry  A.  Moore,  was  to  be  here  but  he  has  been  unable  to  come  owing 
to  State  appointments  of  importance.  But,  happily,  we  have  with  us  the 
President  of  the  Senate  of  New  Jersey;  there  are  twenty-one  Senators, 
one  for  each  county,  and  Senator  Reeves  is  their  chosen  leader.  (Ap- 
plause). 
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REMARKS  OF  SENATOR  A.  CROZER  REEVES. 

Senator  Reeves:    Mr.  Chairman. 
President  Moore:    Senator  Reeves. 

Senator  Reeves:  Mayor  Donnelly  and  friends:  It  is  always  with 
a  great  deal  of  regret  that  I  have  to  make  an  excuse  for  the  Governor. 
He  is  a  fellow  that  is  naturally  very  well  liked  in  our  State  and  is  a 
very  forceful  speaker  and  we  always  regard  him  highly  and  we  regret 
when  he  cannot  be  present  and  say  a  word  to  us. 

It  is  my  good  fortune  to  be  next  in  line  with  the  Governor  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  and,  of  course,  I  am  always  at  your  beck  and  call, 
and  do  now  welcome  you  to  our  State. 

I  very  well  remember  the  first  meeting  of  this  kind  held  in  New 
Jersey  in  the  old  Taylor  Opera  House  when  Mayor  Donnelly  was  elected 
one  of  the  officials  of  the  Deeper  Waterways  Association  and  I  must 
admit  that  at  that  time  it  was  looked  upon  as  somewhat  of  a  joke,  but 
with  the  good  leadership  of  Mayor  Moore  and  Mayor  Donnelly  you  see 
the  proportions  it  has  arrived  at. 

Now,  we  are  always  interested  in  our  deeper  Delaware.  We  have 
accomplished  much  under  Mayor  Donnelly,  but  there  is  another  project 
that  I  know  he  is  deeply  interested  in  and  I  am  also,  and  that  is  the 
Ship  Canal  across  the  State  of  New  Jersey  (Applause).  I  hope  time 
accomplishes  this. 

We  have  a  memorial  bridge  in  mind  and  I  hope  that  we  will  have 
that  accomplished  too,  in  a  short  time. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  the  Governor  cannot  be  here  and  I  bring 
his  good  wishes  and,  as  I  said  before,  we  welcome  you  to  our  State 
and  hope  you  have  a  very  pleasant  time  with  us  (Applause). 

President  Moore:  And  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  New  Jersey 
never  said  a  word  as  to  whether  he  was  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican 
(Laughter).  We  think  the  Democrats  and  Republicans  in  New  Jersey 
get  on  so  well  together  that  you  can  scarcely  tell  the  difference. 

Senator  Reeves  is  in  touch  with  us  and  one  of  those  Senators  who 
think  with  us  in  the  matter  of  the  canal  across  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
which  would  link  up  the  waterways  of  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  and  make 
New  Jersey  the  center  of  them  all.  He  has  supported  every  resolution 
in  the  State  Senate  of  New  Jersey  looking  to  the  pledge  by  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  to  take  care  of  the  rights  of  way  for  the  Canal  across 
the  State  so  soon  as  the  Federal  Government  is  prepared  to  go  on  with 
it. 

That  matter  is  still  pending  in  Congress,  but  the  record  of  New 
Jersey  is  as  clean  as  a  whip  on  the  question  of  the  support  by  the 
people  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  of  the  Ship  Canal,  the  missing  link 
in  the  Intracoastal  Chain. 

Speaking  of  the  Intracoastal  Waterway,  and  particularly  the  work 
on  the  Delaware  River,  reminds  us  that  it  is  all  done  under  the  super- 
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vision  of  that  great  engineer  of  the  United  States,  who  addressed  us  in 
Philadelphia  yesterday  and  who  honors  us  in  Trenton  today,  Major 
General  Lytle  Brown,  Chief  of  the  Army  Engineers  (Applause).  Being 
upon  the  ground,  as  it  were,  he  has  inspected  the  work  along  the  Upper 
Delaware  and  has  come  with  us  into  the  new  seaport  of  Trenton.  I 
hope  the  General  will  speak.  It  may  be  a  little  bit  tiring  for  him  to 
appear  every  time  we  ask  him  to,  but  I  know  the  people  of  Trenton 
will  be  pleased  if  he  will  do  so.     General  Brown.  (Applause). 

REMARKS  OF  MAJOR  GENERAL  LYTLE  BROWN. 

General  Brown:  Ladies  and  gentlemen:  This  is  the  first  time 
that  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  and  the  pleasure  to  visit  the  City 
of  Trenton,  but  from  the  earliest  days  when  I  was  able  to  begin  to 
sense  the  greatness  and  glory  of  America  I  have  heard  its  name  and 
never  have  forgotten  it  (Applause). 

Today  was  the  first  time  that  I  have  travelled  over  the  new  channel 
from  Philadelphia  to  Trenton  and  I  have  seen  the  fine  terminal  that 
has  been  built  in  this  city. 

In  looking  at  it  I  wondered:  Who  is  responsible  for  the  conception 
and  initiation  of  such  an  enterprise?  Is  it  any  Chief  of  Engineers  in 
"Washington?  It  is  not.  He  could  not  do  it  if  he  wanted  to  and,  further- 
more, he  is  forbidden  by  law  to  do  such  things. 

It  has  been  conceived  and  initiated  in  the  minds  of  the  people  who 
live  right  here,  led  by  those  who  are  of  them  and  from  them  and  hold 
their  trust  and  confidence  (Applause). 

I  wonder  who  they  are. 

It  seems  to  me  I  have  heard  the  names  of  some  of  them,  if  I  could 
recall  them. 

Who  are  they?    Who  are  some  of  them.    Let's  see. 

I  believe  that  I  know  the  names  of  Moore  and  Donnelly  (Applause). 
Those  are  the  ones  (Applause). 

President  Moore:  Thanks  again,  General.  I  would  like  Captain 
Magill  and  Mr.  Small  to  find  their  way  to  the  platform.  They  may 
have  to  leave  pleasant  company,  but  still  it  would  be  a  distinction  to 
be  up  here  (Applause). 

While  these  gentlemen  are  coming,  and  before  the  final  speech  for 
the  day  is  delivered,  and  this  will  be  the  big  speech  of  the  day,  I  want 
on  behalf  of  his  admiring  friends  of  Trenton,  through  Mr.  Scammell,  to 
present  to  Mayor  Donnelly  as  an  evidence  of  their  affectionate  regard, 
this  magnificent  stand  of  flowers,  mostly  chrysanthemums  of  varied 
color,  so  that  his  new  home  in  Trenton  may  be  adorned  and  glorified. 

Will  you,  Mayor  Donnelly,  and  I  speak  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Scam- 
mell, accept  this  token? 

Mayor  Donnelly:    I  thank  you  (Applause). 

President  Moore:    Mayor  Donnelly  has  been  doing  nice  things  for 
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others  today  and  during  the  week,  and  his  friends  desire  to  do  nice 
things  for  him.  It  may  be  that  they  are  thinking  of  his  going  out  of 
office  and,  in  presenting  these  flowers,  they  are  indicating  that  they 
still  like  the  Mayor  and  they  are  thus  showing  him  their  appreciation 
and  regard. 

It  was  said  years  ago  when  the  Mayor  of  Philadelphia  was  coming 
into  public  life,  and  the  gentleman  whom  I  am  about  to  present  was 
quite  active  in  New  Jersey,  that  because  there  was  not  room  enough 
in  one  State  for  them  both,  Governor  iStokes  who  was  born  in  Phila- 
delphia moved  over  to  New  Jersey  and  Mayor  Moore  who  was  born  in 
New  Jersey  moved  over  into  Pennsylvania — and  that  then  each  of  them 
proceeded  to  grow.  We,  know,  of  course,  that  Stokes  went  higher  and 
continued  to  go  higher  and  bulk  larger,  until  he  became  a  Governor 
while  Moore  went  to  Congress  and  then  became  Mayor.  But  be 
that  as  it  may,  Governor  Stokes  came  to  us  at  the  formation  of  this 
Association  twenty-five  years  ago  and  made  a  speech  that  was  a  classic, 
as  all  of  his  speeches  are.  He  told  the  story  of  the  progress  of  water- 
ways in  New  Jersey;  he  told  the  story  of  the  existing  Delaware  and 
Raritan  Canal  which  has  been  a  subject  of  discussion  in  our  Conven- 
tion, and  he  pointed  out  the  999-year  lease  (which  he  need  not  discuss 
today),  but  he  did  envision  the  future  as  it  is  revealed  to  us  today. 

The  Governor  helped  us  when  we  wanted  legislation  in  New  Jersey, 
and  continues  to  have  faith  in  us.  I  am  honored  to  present  this 
friendly,  this  loyal,  this  patriotic  man,  His  Excellency,  Edward  C. 
Stokes,  former  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  (Applause). 


ADDRESS  OF  HONORABLE  EDWARD  C.  STOKES 
Retired  Governor  of  The  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Governor  Stokes:    Mr.  President  and  guests  of  Trenton: 

As  I  listened  to  my  friend,  the  President  of  your  Association,  intro- 
ducing everyone  on  the  platform  and  some  of  the  absentees,  I  became 
a  prophet  and  I  prophesied  that  my  turn  would  come  if  I  waited  long 
enough  provided  President  Moore  did  not  take  all  the  time  up  in  his 
introduction.  (Laughter.) 

Now,  I  do  not  know  what  part  I  am  to  fill  in  this  picture.  I  am 
not  an  engineer  like  General  Brown;  I  am  not  an  Acting  Governor 
like  Senator  Reeves;  I  am  merely  a  "has  been"  without  a  railroad  pass 
(laughter)  and  I  am  following  one  of  the  distinguished  citizens  of 
Trenton,  the  only  man  in  all  Trenton  younger  than  I  am,  and  I  follow 
your  dynamic  and  resourceful  and  practical  Mayor  whom  we  all  love 
and  whom  we  regard  (applause)  as  a  great  asset  to  our  state  and  to 
our  city. 

Indeed,  for  twenty-two  years,  we  have  kept  him  in  the  office  of 
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Mayor  of  this  city  by  the  aid  of  Republican  votes  (applause  and 
laughter)  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  with  all  of  his  practical  common 
sense,  the  Mayor  now  and  then  has  an  hallucination  that  he  is  a  Demo- 
crat. (Applause.) 

Now,  in  this  day  of  somewhat  doubtful  prohibition,  where  men  vote 
one  way  and  drink  another,  it  is  refreshing  to  be  able  to  survey  a 
gathering  who  are  really  sincere  advocates  of  the  water  wagon  and 
who  do  not  fall  therefrom. 

The  other  day  I  heard  the  story  of  a  woman  who  said  to  a  com- 
panion: "That  is  a  beautiful  new  hat  you  have".  "Yes",  said  the  lady, 
"It  is  ten  years  old.  Seven  years  ago  I  pressed  it;  five  years  ago  I 
dyed  it;  three  years  ago  I  adorned  it  with  a  new  ribbon;  and  about  a 
month  ago  I  exchanged  it  in  a  restaurant."  (Laughter.) 

Now,  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association  has  had  no  such 
record.  It  has  been  a  consistent,  progressive,  forward-looking  function 
and  has  gone  on  to  a  consummation  of  great  achievement. 

The  Mayor  wanted  me  to  say  something  about  the  difference  between 
now  and  twenty-five  years  ago.  Well,  I  see  some  of  my  old  comrades. 
I  see  Congressman  Small  still  here  whom  the  Democratic  party  of 
the  South  should  have  kept  in  Congress  (applause)  until  the  end  of 
his  days  had  they  been  wise.  (Applause.) 

I  see  Mayor  Moore  here  as  he  was  then.  (Applause.) 

I  see  Mayor  Donnelly  here  as  he  was  then.  (Applause.)  And  here 
I  am,  a  swaddling  boy,  young,  vigorous,  just  growing  up  to  maturity. 

You  may  have  known  and  it  may  have  been  told  you — I  did  not 
hear  all  that  the  Mayor  said — that  the  first  resolution  for  the  inland 
deeper  waterways  of  this  country  was  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Tren- 
ton Board  of  Trade  and  the  two  outstanding  champions  of  that  move- 
ment are  here  on  the  platform,  Mayor  Moore  and  Mayor  Donnelly, 
both  of  New  Jersey  (applause);  Mayor  Moore  is  still  a  Jersey  man; 
we  simply  loaned  him  to  Philadelphia  in  order  to  keep  that  city  of 
Brotherly  Love  in  the  straight  and  narrow  pathway.  (Applause.) 

What  the  Mayor  says  is  true.  I  was  born  in  Pennsylvania.  (Ap- 
plause.) But  after  six  weeks,  I  held  a  caucus  with  my  conscience 
(laughter)  and  I  decided  that  Philadelphia  was  no  place  for  a  reformer 
to  grow  up  in  and  I  followed  the  example  of  Washington  and  crossed 
the  Delaware.  (Laughter.) 

I  was  glad  to  hear  that  splendid  tribute  paid  by  Mayor  Moore  to 
Mayor  Donnelly.    I  wanted  to  pay  it  myself  on  this  occasion. 

Mayor  Donnelly  is  a  man  of  vision  and  a  seer.  Carlyle  said  that 
a  prophet  was  a  man  who  could  look  beyond  his  horizon  and  see  farthev 
than  his  fellows.  According  to  that  definition,  Mayor  Donnelly  is  a 
veritable  prophet. 

Indeed  this  city  is  his  city.  It  is  his  museum  of  monuments  which 
he  reared,  erected  and  made  possible.  The  only  strange  thing  about 
him  is  that  he  ever  resigned  his  office. 
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There  are  only  two  precedents  in  all  of  history  where  an  office  hold- 
ei  ever  resigned  his  office:  Charles  V,  once  the  Emperor  of  the  great 
Empire  of  Spain,  then  the  greatest  Empire  on  earth,  laid  aside  his 
crown  and  retired  to  the  monastery,  of  Yieste. 

Diocletian,  the  great  Roman  Emperor,  philosopher,  and  student, 
resigned  his  sceptre  of  power  and  retired  to  private  life. 

Now  Mayor  Donnelly  has  joined  this  trio  of  historic  great  immortals 
who  resigned  office.  (Applause  and  laughter.)  But,  I  say,  not  with 
our  consent,  but  with  our  protest. 

I  said  this  city  was  a  city  of  Mayor  Donnelly's  monuments.  That 
terminal  you  visited  this  morning  is  his  conception;  this  beautiful 
building  is  a  child  of  his  imagination;  the  Municipal  Hospital,  said  by 
the  Association  of  American  Surgeons  and  Physicians  to  be  the  best 
of  its  kind  in  the  world,  a  Haven  of  Rest,  security  and  safety  for  many 
of  Trenton's  unfortunates,  is  the  child  of  his  creation;  and  these  bridges 
here  over  our  Canals  and  waterways  are  the  result  of  his  negotiation 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  and  the  Vice-President  of 
that  Road  said  of  him  that  he  was  the  most  disinterested  and  faithful 
public  servant  he  ever  dealt  with  in  all  his  railroad  career.  (Applause.) 

I  can  go  along  our  waterfront — and  Trenton  has  the  most  beautiful 
river  waterfront  of  any  city  in  this  country  (applause),  not  excepting 
Harrisburg,  even  if  I  speak  to  Pennsylvanians  and  this  waterfront  of 
ours  for  5y2  miles  has  been  secured  for  our  city  and  is  owned  by  the 
city  with  the  exception  of  two  little  parcels  of  land. 

1S0  I  might  go  on  and  speak  of  this  wonderful  character  and  what 
he  has  done  for  the  city  of  Trenton. 

He  has  not  done  this  for  compensation;  he  has  met  with  criticism 
and  fault-finding.  Sometimes  we  have  not  understood  him.  He  is  a 
mystery. 

A  great  character  is  a  mystery.  A  great  character  is  like  a  moun- 
tain. A  mountain  is  a  mystery.  The  fissures  that  would  disfigure  the 
surface  of  the  hill  do  not  mar  the  nobility  of  the  mountain.  The 
thunders  reverberate  among  its  crags,  the  lightning  flashes  amidst  its 
peaks,  the  storms  beat  around  its  shoulders  and  the  mist  and  clouds 
gather  about  it,  but  its  peak  kisses  the  sunlight  and  its  foundation  is 
imbedded  in  the  earth.  There  it  stands,  unshaken,  unmoved,  and 
unafraid.  So  with  a  man  like  Mayor  Donnelly:  Criticism  may  beat 
upon  him,  storms  of  fault-finding  may  shower  on  his  shoulders,  but  he 
stands  firmly  upon  his  feet  undisturbed,  unshaken,  unafraid. 

Now  New  Jersey  has  a  great  interest  in  the  inland  waterway  move- 
ment and  naturally  so.  You  know  New  Jersey  supports  two  of  the 
greatest  waterways  in  this  country,  the  Hudson  and  the  Delaware. 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  render  a  little  assistance,  but  we  do  the 
most  part  of  the  work  in  keeping  those  rivers  within  their  channels. 

New  Jersey  long  ago  realized  this  fact:  That  transportation  is 
essential  to  trade,  useless,  one  without  the  other.    That  is  why  she 
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built,  President  Moore,  that  Raritan  Canal  of  which  you  spoke;  in 
1835  fifty-seven  thousand  tons  of  commerce  went  over  its  surface.  Years 
later,  in  1860,  one  million,  eight  hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand  went 
over  it  and,  in  1870,  over  four  million  tons  were  transported  over  that 
waterway,  three  times  that  of  the  Suez  Canal  in  that  year  and  three 
times  that  of  the  incoming  and  outgoing  foreign  commerce  in  New  York. 
Oh,  yes,  we  are  interested  in  transportation. 

We  are  the  highway  of  the  nation,  this  little  state  of  New  Jersey. 

"We  are  the  highway  of  the  nation  and  when  we  are  not  serving  our 
natural  function  in  keeping  the  old  Atlantic  Ocean  from  washing  away 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  we  are  carrying  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
a  nation. 

Why,  on  our  eastern  coast,  the  terminus  of  every  great  railroad 
in  this  country  save  one  will  be  found  and  so  over  our  bosom  there 
goes  the  products  of  the  world  to  be  distributed  for  domestic  and 
foreign  purposes  as  well. 

Yes;  New  Jersey  is  greatly  interested  in  this. 

Someone  said  this  afternoon  that  New  Jersey  was  the  connecting 
link  in  this  inland  waterway  system. 

You  know,  work  is  a  matter  of  poetry  and  if  you  trace  "poetry" 
back,  etomologically  you  will  find  that  it  means  "to  do".  Mayor  Don- 
nelly back  here  in  doing  things  has  been  writing  poetry;  every  manu- 
facturer who  does  something  is  writing  poetry;  every  farmer  who 
raises  anything  is  writing  poetry  because  he  is  doing  something. 

New  Jersey  is  interested  in  this  link  of  the  inland  waterways  and 
that  trans-ship  canal  of  which  you  speak.  That  will  be  a  great  canal 
when  it  is  completed  and  I  hope  Mayor  Donnelly  will  complete  it  and 
I  hope  I  will  be  there  at  that  time  to  make  a  speech  and  that  Mayor 
Moore  will  be  there  to  hear  me,  because  I  have  been  speaking  every 
night  in  the  Campaign  until  I  am  literally  worn  out  and  if  my  candi- 
date is  not  elected,  it  won't  be  my  fault.    (Applause  and  laughter.) 

That  trans-ship  canal  will  have  a  clientele  of  forty  millions  of 
people,  thirty-two  per  cent  of  all  the  people  of  the  country,  greater 
than  the  area  served  by  the  Suez  Canal,  yes,  greater  than  the  Panama 
Canal,  because  no  one  can  do  it  otherwise,  and  over  it  can  go  a  tonnage 
even  greater  than  the  tonnage  of  those  canals  and  that  will  be  a 
wonderful  consummation  when  that  is  completed. 

You  know  it  is  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles  from  New  York 
around  the  Capes,  you  people  in  Philadelphia,  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  to  be  accurate.  It  will  be  only  34  miles  across  the  state  of  New 
Jersey,  and  that  will  mean  a  saving  of  sixty-seven  per  cent  in  distance, 
although  not  that  in  time,  and  when  it  comes  Mayor  Donnelly  and 
Mayor  Moore,  Congressman  Small  and  I  will  get  on  a  Canal  boat  and 
go  down  to  Philadelphia  and  expect  rare  treatment  and  a  full  dinner 
from  you  good  people  in  that  vicinity. 

Now,  these  natural  waterways  are  the  natural  highways  of  trade 
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and  commerce.  You  know  we  are  speaking  now  in  terms  of  depression. 
Everyone  in  this  country  has  the  disease  of  depression.  We  are  going 
to  vote  on  depression  next  November.  There  is  nothing  the  matter 
with  this  country  except  in  your  imagination. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  horse  balk?  Well,  when  a  horse  balks,  there  is 
nothing  wrong  with  its  legs,  it  is  all  in  its  head,  and  when  its  head 
gets  right  it  becomes  normal,  its  legs  move  straight  ahead  and  it  goes 
on  and  nothing  is  the  matter  with  it.  There  is  nothing  the  matter 
with  the  country,  and  we  have  no  depression  here.  Why,  we  have  one 
billion,  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  million  more  savings  bank 
deposits  today  than  we  had  in  1929  and  we  have  $29,000,000,000  of 
savings  bank  deposits  today.  That  is  one  thousand  dollars  to  every 
family.  We  have  four  billion  dollars  of  gold  in  this  country,  more 
than  any  nation  ever  had  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  against  five  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  millions  for  England. 

Oh,  yes:  The  other  day  an  offering  was  made  of  a  Government 
bond,  and  it  was  over-subscribed  fourteen  times,  and  then  they  talk 
about  depression. 

Last  year  we  wrote  $16,700,000,000.00  life  insurance  policies  to  take 
care  of  you  wives  when  we  husbands  die,  and  yet  they  are  talking 
about  depression  and,  in  talking  about  depression  we  think  that  the 
railroads  are  in  trouble,  but  let  me  tell  you  something  that  I  heard  in 
1907,  twenty-five  years  ago:  I  was  just  then  ten  years  of  age.  James  J. 
Hill,  a  great  railroad  man,  was  talking,  not  talking  about  depression,  but 
the  railroads  were  over-crowded;  freight  was  congested;  freight  cars 
were  piled  up  on  the  tracks  and  shippers  could  not  ship  the  goods 
and  buyers  could  not  receive  the  goods,  and  James  J.  Hill  said  that  one 
significant  fact  was  that  it  was  practically  impossible  to  increase  the 
railroad  facilities  of  this  country  on  account  of  the  lack  of  space  and 
the  expensive  terminals  and  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  build  proper 
waterways  in  this  country  to  do  that  and  take  care  of  the  surplus  work, 
not  as  rivals  but  supplementary  thereto,  and  to  cooperate  and  work 
with  the  railroads.  (Applause.) 

If  Mr.  Small  was  only  down  in  Congress  he  would  tell  you  how  to 
fix  the  subject  of  transportation.  I  do  not  believe  in  competition.  I 
believe  in  cooperation  and  that  is  what  all  we  Quakers  believe  in,  and 
I  was  born  a  Quaker.  Of  course,  after  I  entered  politics  I  joined  the 
Methodist  church  for  obvious  reasons,  (laughter)  but  we  believe  in  co- 
operation, good  will  and  brotherhood.  If  I  had  my  way  I  would  wipe 
out  the  Clayton  Act  and  the  Sherman  Anti-trust  Act  that  makes  people 
engage  in  cut-throat  competition.  I  would  let  manufacturers,  business 
men,  get  together  and  cooperate  for  the  common  good. 

I  think  God  knew  what  he  was  doing  when  he  made  the  people  of 
the  country.  I  know  He  knew  what  he  was  doing,  and  I  trust  Him 
and  I  think  the  people  of  this  country  are  just  as  honest  and  know  as 
well  how  to  do  business  and  run  their  own  affairs  as  Congress  does, 
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And  I  think  Congress  should  let  the  people  alone  and  let  them  manage 
their  own  affairs. 

I  repeat  that  Mr.  Hill  said  that  you  needed  the  extended  waterways 
like  you  are  building  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  railroads  when  you 
have  a  return  to  prosperity,  and  when  I  get  back  my  railroad  pass  that 
they  took  from  me  when  I  went  out  of  the  Governor's  Chair,  we  will 
need  those  waterways  and  this  is  the  way  I  would  settle  the  question 
of  transportation: 

I  would  make  a  unit  of  transportation,  of  your  waterways,  railways, 
busses  and  air  craft,  under  proper  regulations,  and  you  would  reduce 
your  freight  rates  and  passenger  rates  and  employ  more  people  and 
buy  more  commodities,  and  the  system  of  transportation  then  would  be 
on  a  proper  basis. 

You  know  this  inland  waterway  scheme,  and  the  Mayor's  marine 
terminal  here,  it  may  not  appear  on  the  surface,  but  it  saves  the 
merchants  of  Trenton,  one  told  me  yesterday,  $60,000.00  a  year.  That 
is  the  practical  effect  of  the  work  that  you  are  doing  and  that  can  be 
multiplied  in  illustrations  all  over  this  land. 

Oh,  yes,  New  Jersey  will  do  its  part  in  this  waterway  scheme,  as 
she  did  in  the  Revolution. 

Ours  was  the  battle  ground  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  The  only 
trouble  was  that  the  Yankees  wrote  the  history  of  the  nation  and  it 
told  the  school  children  about  Bunker  Hill,  Lexington  and  Concord  and 
forgot  what  was  done  down  here  in  Trenton.  The  battle  of  Trenton 
and  Redbank  and  Monmouth  Court  House  and  Princeton — talk  about 
the  Tea  Party  of  Boston!  iWe  had  a  better  Tea  Party  in  Greenwich, 
near  where  you  were  born,  Mayor  Moore,  than  we  had  in  Boston  and 
we  managed  it  in  a  more  business-like  way.  You  know  that  the  people 
in  Boston  threw  the  tea  in  the  harbor  and  wasted  it.  But  we  in  New 
Jersey  were  of  the  more  economical,  thrifty  kind,  and  we  took  the 
tea  out  of  the  boat  and  we  did  not  waste  it.  We  put  it  in  cabins  and 
stored  it  there  so  that  the  society  ladies  of  that  day  could,  as  they  did, 
on  certain  occasions,  entertain,  and  get  the  best  tea  and  use  it  for  social 
purposes  of  an  afternoon. 

Just  as  we  fought,  my  friends,  the  battles  of  the  Revolution,  just 
as  all  our  battles  were  fought  to  a  decisive  end,  just  as  we  fought  in 
that  struggle  for  independence  when  Washington  spent  two  and  a  half 
years  in  our  state  of  that  seven  years  of  conflict,  just  as  we  took  our 
part  in  the  great  conflict  that  made  for  the  independence  of  the  greatest 
nation  on  earth,  of  the  greatest  flag  on  earth,  so  I  promise  you,  my 
friends,  we  will  do  our  part  in  developing  the  inland  waterways  along 
the  Atlantic  Coast.  (Applause.) 

Mayor  Donnelly  is  going  to  be  here  to  oversee  it.  (Applause.) 

I  do  not  know  if  you  know  how  Mayor  Donnelly  became  a  fighter, 
but,  when  younger  than  he  is  now,  he  is  not  very  old  yet,  he  had  a 
little  canoe  club  up  the  Delaware  here  and  got  interested  in  waterways, 
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and  in  those  days  came  along  the  motor  boat  and  the  action  of  the 
motor  boats  in  these  streams  washed  the  bank  away,  and  there  was  so 
much  of  a  disturbance  up  there  that  some  people  put  bars  across  the 
waterway  and  he  tore  down  the  bars  and  from  that  time  he  has  fought 
for  waterways  all  these  years,  and  he  is  with  us  today  and  is  still 
going  to  fight. 

I  said  that  we  thought  a  lot  of  Mayor  Donnelly.  I  go  to  church 
every  Sunday.  You  may  not  know  it,  but  I  am  part  of  Mayor  Don- 
nelly's Cabinet,  an  unofficial  part:  I  am  his  un-offieial  religious  repre- 
sentative. I  go  to  church  for  him  and  I  pray  for  him  and  the  other 
day  when  I  was  at  church  I  heard  the  Minister  preaching  a  sermon 
and  this  is  what  he  said:  He  said — it  makes  me  think  of  what  someone 
once  said:  The  way  to  resume  is  to  resume  and  the  way  to  stop  a 
speech  was  to  stop  it;  I  have  a  friend  in  Trenton  who  told  me  this 
story:  He  is  a  Catholic  undertaker  and  is  rather  broad-minded,  he 
would  just  as  leave  bury  a  Protestant  as  a  Catholic  (laughter)  and  he 
is  such  an  efficient  undertaker  that  I  never  knew  of  a  corpse  that  he 
treated  and  laid  out  that  ever  rose  up  and  complained  (laughter),  and 
he  told  me  this  story  and  I  am  telling  it  here:  During  the  general 
railway  strike  in  England  some  years  ago,  everything  was  tied  up  in 
the  way  of  transportation,  railroads  and  the  busses  and  the  automobiles, 
and  so  the  English  Government  called  for  volunteers,  anybody  that 
could  run  a  tin  lizzie  or  a  bus  or  automobile.  A  young  college  novitiate 
volunteered  and  he  was  running  the  London-Liverpool  express  and  he 
brought  it  in  to  the  terminal  station  thirty  minutes  ahead  of  time. 
The  passengers  were  all  delighted  at  his  skill,  and  they  thought  it 
would  be  a  fine  thing  to  go  forward  and  express  their  appreciation  to 
the  young  engineer,  and  so  when  they  arrived  at  the  cab  window,  to 
express  their  appreciation,  an  oily,  greasy,  pale,  scared  to  death,  face 
emerged  from  the  cab  window  and  said:  "Now  don't  thank  me.  Thank 
God.  I  just  learned  how  to  stop  this  damn  thing  about  five  minutes 
ago."  (Laughter)  So,  I  will  stop  this  speech  in  time,  I  hope. 

I  was  telling  you  how  I  went  to  church  as  the  official  representative 
of  Mayor  Donnelly  (laughter)  and  I  shall  never  forget  what  the  minis- 
ter said,  speaking  about  a  certain  man,  he  said:  "That  man  must  be  a 
fine  man  because  he  has  so  many  friends."  "Any  man,"  he  said  "who 
has  so  many  friends,  as  that  man  must  have  something  fine  and  noble 
in  his  character",  and  so  Mayor  Donnelly  could  not  have  so  many 
friends  as  he  has,  and  we  know  he  has,  without  having  something  fine 
and  noble  in  his  character.  (Applause.) 

And  so  today,  Mayor  Moore,  and  all  you  friends  who  admire  and 
who  esteem  and  respect  our  friend  Mayor  Donnelly,  have  gathered 
together  and  picked  out  a  little  tribute  here  for  their  friend  that  he 
may  keep  them  in  his  memory,  an  evidence  of  their  love  and  admira- 
tion and  esteem.  (Applause.) 

Because  of  your  strong  temperance  proclivities  and  of  the  fact 
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that  the  wine  cup  never  tempts  you,  Mayor  Donnelly,  they  have 
fashioned  out  this  tea  or  coffee  set,  beautifully  designed,  something 
that  I  know  will  touch  your  heart,  something  that  will  make  you  feel 
that  after  all  your  days  of  criticism  and  bitterness,  after  all  that, 
that  deep  down  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  this  city,  there  is  love 
and  esteem  and  respect  and,  on  behalf  of  those  friends,  sir,  I  give  you 
this  tribute  of  their  heart-felt  love,  with  the  quotation  from  that  book 
which  Mayor  Moore  never  reads  but  which  you  and  I  thoroughly  under- 
stand: "May  Thy  Days  Be  Long  In  the  Land  Which  The  Lord  Thy 
God  Has  Given  Thee".  (Applause.) 


FURTHER  REMARKS  BY  MAYOR  DONNELLY 

Mayor  Donnelly:    Governor  Stokes,  my  friends: 

I  appreciate  this  thoughtful  remembrance,  and  I  am  almost  at  a  loss 
what  to  say  to  adequately  express  my  appreciation. 

Unfortunately,  the  circumstances  developed  that  I  had  to  give  up 
public  life,  but  I  want  to  say  to  my  friends  in  the  Atlantic  Deeper 
Waterways  Association  and  to  these  friends  of  mine  of  Trenton  whose 
thoughts  are  still  of  me,  particularly  Governor  Stokes,  I  want  to  thank 
him  for  his  very  kind  expressions  of  his  opinion  of  some  of  our  efforts 
here.  Although  I  may  change  my  life  I  won't  change  my  attitude  or 
lose  my  interest  in  the  future  development  of  the  City  of  Trenton  and, 
last  of  all,  as  long  as  1  may  last,  until  it  has  been  completed,  I  will  stay 
by  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association  for  the  further  comple- 
tion of  the  Delaware  River,  for  all  intra-coastal  rivers,  and  particularly 
the  Ship  Canal  across  New  Jersey,  if  we  have  to  fight  for  it  to  the  end. 
(Applause.) 

I  thank  you  (Applause). 

President  Moore:  The  Mayor  was  not  quite  as  much  at  a  loss  for 
words  as  was  the  Mayor  of  Philadelphia,  but  his  voice  was  tremulous 
and  there  was  just  a  sign  of  a  tear  in  his  eye.  That  ought  to  be  known 
to  you  whether  you  observed  it  or  not.  I  think  his  heart  is  all  athrob. 
Necessarily  it  must  be  after  the  brilliant  and  wonderful  speech  deliver- 
ed by  way  of  tribute  by  the  distinguished  former  Governor  of  New 
Jersey.  Splendid  tributes  sometimes  are  made  long  after  men  have 
passed  away,  when  their  works  are  thoroughly  understood  and  more 
appreciated  than  during  their  lifetime.  We  compliment  William  Penn 
now  for  discovering  the  river  250  years  ago,  and  we  compliment  and 
remember  George  Washington  for  having  been  born  200  years  ago,  and 
we  are  discovering  the  activities  of  others  and  celebrating  them,  but 
in  these  modern  times,  when  the  shaft  of  envy  and  malice  is  all  about 
us,  it  is  not  usual  to  pay  tribute  to  living  men.  This  is  an  extraordinary 
circumstance  here  in  the  City  of  Trenton.    Governor  Stokes  referred 
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to  one  or  two  things  incidentally  of  which  I  have  knowledge;  things 
about  which  bitter  words  have  been  said  with  respect  to  the  distinguish- 
ed Mayor  of  Trenton,  but  that  seems  to  be  wiped  away  in  this  tribute; 
his  merits  have  become  known  and  his  splendid  work  is  beginning 
to  impress  itself  on  the  minds  of  the  people  and  they  are  beginning 
to  appreciate  the  activities  of  this  truly  public  servant. 

I  am  now  looking  over  yonder  at  "Walter  Wood,  head  of  the  great 
iron  works  at  Florence,  who  is  interested  in  this  celebration  as  a 
business  man  (Applause).  And  our  dear  old  friend  of  the  Confederacy 
who  came  up  from  Richmond  to  join  us  again  as  he  has  on  recent 
occasions,  Colonel  Royall  (Applause),  and  I  am  not  misstating  the 
situation  when  I  say  that  Walter  Wood  moves  that  a  vote  of  thanks 
be  extended  to  Governor  Stokes  for  this  tribute  to  the  Mayor  and  that 
Colonel  Augustine  Royall  seconds  the  motion  that  this  vote  of  thanks 
be  extended  to  Governor  Stokes  for  this  admirable  expression  of  our 
feeling  with  regard  to  his  fellow  townsman.  Governor,  there  are  no 
*Nos".    The  motion  is  carried. 

(Jules  Bledsoe  of  the  "Show  Boat"  Company,  then  sang  "Old  Man 
River".) 

President  Moore:  There  are  one  or  two  pieces  of  business  that 
must  be  transacted  before  we  return  to  the  boat  at  five  o'clock. 

The  Chair  calls  for  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
of  which  Mayor  Donnelly  is  Chairman. 


WAYS  AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE. 

President  Moore:  This  call  at  this  time  is  merely  formal.  We 
won't  press  the  matter  of  ways  and  means  just  now.  There  are  those 
who  desire  to  contribute  to  the  cause  as  heretofore  and  headquarters 
will  be  glad  to  receive  expressions  from  them  there;  the  President 
thinks  it  better  to  leave  this  matter  to  the  individual  rather  than  to 
discuss  it  at  this  time.  We  have  had  a  delighful  Convention  and  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  therefore,  if  we  need  to  have  a  report 
from  that  Committee,  will  provide  it  and  the  Secretary  will  make  it  a 
part  of  the  record. 

We  will  proceed  now  to  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Nomination 
of  Officers  and  the  Chairman  asks  Captain  Magill  of  New  York  to 
preside  for  the  time  being. 

(The  Chair  was  then  occupied  by  Captain  Magill  of  New  York.) 

Captain  Magill:  Is  Mr.  Bates  of  Albany,  New  York,  ready  to  report 
for  the  Committee  on  Nominations? 

Mr.  Bates:  Yes. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  NOMINATIONS. 

Mr.  Bates:    Your  Committee  reports  as  follows: 

President 
J.  Hampton  Moore,  Pennsylvania 

Vice  President s-At-Large 

Hon.  John  H.  Small,  N.  C.  Frank  S.  Davis,  Mass. 

Hon.  Frederick  W.  Donnelly,  N.  J.  A.  B.  Schwarzkopf,  Va. 

Capt.  John  P.  Magill,  N.  Y.  H.  H.  Buckman,  Florida 
Hon.  Howard  W.  Jackson,  Md. 


State  Vice  Presidents 


Henry  F.  Merrill,  Maine 
Hon.  Geo.  H.  Moses,  New  Hamp. 
Harry  E.  Parker,  Vermont 
Clinton  V.  Sanders,  Mass. 
George  J.  Kelley,  R.  I. 
Hon.  Wm.  E,  Woollard,  N.  Y. 
Hon.  Thomas  F.  Dolan,  N.  J. 
J.  S.  W.  Holton,  Penna. 


Hon.  Daniel  0.  Hastings,  Del. 
Col.  S.  A.  Tubman,  Md. 
Mrs.  Charles  E.  Bolton,  Va. 
J.  E.  LeRoy,  N.  C. 
Frederick  G.  Davies,  S.  C. 
Carl  Mendel,  Ga. 
W.  F.  Coachman,  Jr.,  Fla. 


Director  s-At-Large 

Hon.  Peter  G.  Ten  Eyck,  N.  Y.  Hon.  J.  Fulmer  Bright,  Va. 

Hon.  Charles  L.  Gifford,  Mass.  Hon.  Walter  H.  Blair,  N.  C. 

Charles  Warner,  Del. 


Directors 


Chester  A.  Jordan,  Maine 
Charles  W.  Gray,  N.  H. 
Harry  S.  Dowden,  Mass. 
William  H.  McGregor,  R.  I. 
Charles  E.  Reid,  N.  Y. 
James  A.  McGarry,  N.  J. 
William  A.  Lockyer,  Pa. 


Hon.  Robert  G.  Houston,  Del. 

Hon.  James  H.  Preston,  Md. 

Amos  E.  Porter,  Va. 

Hon.  Charles  L.  Abernethy,  S.  C. 

Harold  Kaminski,  S.  C. 

Richard  C.  Job,  Ga. 

R.  G.  Patterson,  Fla. 


Treasurer 
William  E.  Bernard,  Pennsylvania 

Respect-fully  submitted, 


GEORGE  E.  BATES,  Chairman 
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I  place  those  names  in  nomination. 
Captain  Magill:    Do  I  hear  a  second? 
Mr.  S.  A.  Thompson:    I  second  the  motion. 

Captain  Magill:  This  motion  having  been  duly  moved  and  second- 
ed, those  names  are  before  you. 

Mr.  Reid  of  New  York:  I  move  the  report  be  adopted,  and  those 
named  therein  be  duly  elected. 

Colonel  Augustine  Roy  all:    I  second  the  motion. 

Captain  Magill:    All  in  favor  say  "Aye".  Contrary  "No". 

Captain  Magill:  The  report  is  adopted,  and  those  named  in  the 
report  are  duly  elected  for  the  ensuing  year. 

(The  newly  elected  President,  Mr.  Moore,  then  resumed  the  chair, 
and  recognized  Mr.  Small,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions). 


FURTHER  REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS. 

Mr.  Small:  Your  Committee  on  Resolutions  have  the  complimen- 
tary resolutions  prepared;  they  have  not  been  entirely  transcribed, 
owing  to  lack  of  time,  but  this  young  lady  who  took  them,  reads  very 
well,  Mrs.  Anna  D.  Erickson. 

(Mrs.  Erickson  then  read  the  following: ) 

RESOLUTION  OF  THANKS. 

The  delegates  attending  the  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Convention  of  this 
Association  desire  to  make  acknowledgment  of  the  courtesies  which 
have  been  extended,  and  to  express  their  gratitude.  The  citizens  of 
Philadelphia  and  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  have  been  gracious  hosts. 
During  October  26,  27  and  28,  the  meetings  of  the  Association  were 
held  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  difficult  to  select  those  to  whom 
special  thanks  should  be  given,  but  we  venture  to  mention  the  follow- 
ing: 

The  Police  Band,  Captain  Joseph  Kiefer,  leader,  has  rendered 
delightful  music  and  has  always  been  in  readiness  during  all  the 
sessions.  Their  proficiency  and  skiil  were  only  equalled  by  their  con- 
stant courtesy  and  consideration  for  our  pleasure. 

We  are  under  distinct  obligation  to  the  Stanley-Warner  Theatres, 
through  the  managers,  Messrs.  William  Goldman  and  Abe  Einstein. 
Their  contribution  to  the  dinner  on  Thursday  night  made  it  a  memor- 
able event. 

The  Hotel  Bellevue-Stratford  has  been  the  headquarters  of  this  meet- 
ing. The  fame  of  this  hotel  has  been  again  exemplified.  To  the 
manager,  Mr.  Claude  H.  Bennett,  we  extend  our  cordial  thanks  for  his 
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unfailing  courtesies  and  attentions.  He  has  learned  the  gentle  art  of 
pleasing  his  guests. 

To  the  Hotel  and  Banquet  Committee  we  proffer  our  cordial  thanks. 
We  wish  each  member  of  this  committee  individually  to  accept  our 
appreciation  and  our  particular  thanks  are  extended  to  the  chairman, 
Captain  William  E.  Bernard  and  the  efficient  acting  secretary,  Mrs. 
Ethel  B.  Graef. 

The  City  of  Philadelphia  was  represented  by  the  Citizens  Committee, 
of  which  Mr.  J.  S.  W.  Holton  was  chairman.  No  municipality  was 
ever  represented  by  a  more  efficient  committee  and  chairman.  To  the 
personnel  of  this  committee  and  its  distinguished  chairman  we  express 
our  sincere  appreciation  and  thanks. 

For  fear  of  offending,  we  will  not  mention  names,  but  we  cannot 
refrain  from  making  recognition  and  expressing  our  thanks  to  the 
officers  of  the  Association,  resident  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  who 
have  rendered  such  efficient  service  toward  arranging  and  supervising 
the  sessions  of  this  convention. 

Saturday,  the  closing  day  of  the  convention,  was  made  memorable 
by  the  water  trip  on  the  "City  of  Camden"  from  Philadelphia  to  Tren- 
ton. An  ideal  day,  with  a  selected  group  of  hosts,  brought  intense 
pleasure.  From  the  noon  hour  the  delegates  and  visitors  were  the 
guests  of  the  capital  city  of  Trenton.  Interest  centered  around  the 
dedication  of  the  Marine  Terminal.  This  is  one  of  the  important 
instrumentalities  of  service  which  will  cheapen  and  expedite  the  hand- 
ling of  the  commerce  of  the  port  and  will  afford  modern  facilities  equal 
to  those  of  the  most  progressive  ports. 

During  our  brief  visit  in  Trenton  we  were  reminded  of  its  historic 
relationship  to  our  country  and  the  way  in  which  it  had  adapted  its 
finances,  its  industries  and  its  social  activities  to  the  progressive 
demands  of  modern  life.  Undoubtedly  many  of  its  fine  citizens  have 
each  made  their  contributions  toward  this  consummation  in  civic  and 
municipal  progress;  but  every  great  movement  must  have  leadership, 
and  by  common  consent  we  make  our  obeisance  to  the  leader  of  twenty 
years  and  more,  the  Honorable  Frederick  W.  Donnelly.  We  are  sure 
that  his  own  citizens  will  participate  in  this  recognition. 

We  recognize  and  thank  the  Service  Clubs  of  the  City  of  Trenton 
for  their  contribution  toward  the  success  of  these  historic  exercises. 
Dedicated  as  they  are  to  human  service,  they  have  exemplified  again 
that  they  know  how  to  serve. 

To  the  personnel  and  chairman  of  the  Marine  Terminal  we  give 
cheerful  recognition  and  extend  our  thanks  for  their  participation  in 
the  program  of  the  day. 

The  attention  of  delegates  and  visitors  centered  around  the  modern 
terminal.  Useful  enterprises  must  be  designed  and  supervised.  We 
have  heard  on  every  hand  complimentary  references  to  Mr.  John  W. 
Thompson,  the  engineer  who  designed  and  supervised  the  construction 
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of  the  marine  terminal.  We  gladly  join  with  the  citizens  of  Trenton 
in  recognition  of  the  distinguished  service  of  this  fine  engineer. 

Me.  Small:    I  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions. 

Mrs.  Kindig:    I  second  the  motion. 

President  Moore:  The  question  is  on  the  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tions.  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  they  be  adopted. 

All  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  motion  will  say  "Aye".  Those 
opposed  will  say  "No". 

(The  motion  was  adopted.) 

President  Moore:  It  is  fitting  that  we  have  a  few  words  of  benedic- 
tion from  that  master  of  language  and  sentiment,  our  good  friend  Mr. 
Small. 


CONCLUDING  REMARKS  OF  MR.  SMALL. 

Mr.  Small:  Very  briefly,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Mr.  President,  as 
we  entered  this  magnificent  building  this  afternoon  you  noticed  on 
the  cement  walk  this  inscription:  "At  the  going  down  of  the  sun  and 
in  the  morning  we  will  remember  thee". 

At  the  going  down  of  the  sun  and  in  the  morning,  we  will  remember 
thee!  That  was  intended,  primarily,  as  a  tribute  to  our  boys  who  gave 
their  lives  in  behalf  of  their  country,  who  donned  uniforms  and  served 
under  the  Flag;  they  rendered  a  supreme  service  but,  fortunately  for 
human  life  and  society,  there  are  other  services  which  are  constantly 
being  rendered.  That  expression  brought  to  my  mind  something  of 
human  life  when  it  said:  "At  the  going  down  of  the  sun".  That  is  the 
period  of  the  day  when  work  is  over.  That  is  a  period  when  remini- 
scence comes  to  us.  That  is  a  period,  perhaps,  when  the  spirit  of 
gratitude  for  blessings  received  more  likely  overtakes  us. 

Not  only  at  that  hour,  but  in  the  morning,  when  the  sun  is  just 
popping  up  from  behind  the  eastern  horizon,  the  birds  are  singing, 
life  is  vibrant  everywhere,  the  odors  of  sweet  flowers  greet  us,  and  we 
are  looking  forward  then  with  joy  to  another  day  and  "in  the  morning 
we  will  think  of  thee." 

As  I  said  it  not  only  applies  to  the  man  who  makes  the  supreme 
sacrifice,  that  citizen  who  shall  always  have  our  gratitude,  our  love 
and  lives,  if  you  please,  but  it  applies  to  the  man  and  the  woman 
who  serves  us  in  the  peaceful  work  of  life. 

I  would  like,  if  I  could,  to  enlarge  the  tribute  so  beautifully  paid  by 
the  Governor  to  this  distinguished  citizen  of  the  City  of  Trenton  who, 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  has  served  as  its  Chief  Executive.  But, 
as  no  painter  would  attempt  to  enrich  the  colors  of  the  lilly  so  will  I 
not  attempt  to  add  by  any  weak  words  of  mine  any  further  tribute  to 
this  distinguished  citizen. 
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The  probability  is  that  he  will  serve  the  public  in  no  other  official 
capacity.  The  probability  is  that  engaged  in  the  necessary  personal 
affairs  of  life  he  will  approach  the  western  horizon,  approach  it  as  I 
believe  and  know  happily,  because,  thank  God,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
while  the  privilege  of  service  confers  benefit  and  is  a  boon  to  the  reci- 
pient, it  also  brings  to  the  giver  and  the  doer  an  equal  if  not  a  greater 
need  of  content  and  happiness.  And  I  say  thank  God  for  the  reaction 
which  comes  to  him  who  tries  to  serve  because,  in  the  words  of  the 
Master:  "Let  him  who  would  be  great  among  you  be  a  servant."  Hav- 
ing been  the  servant  of  this  municipality,  he  has  illustrated  that  say- 
ing of  the  Master:  "He  shall  be  great  among  you"  and  he  is  great. 

"At  the  going  down  of  the  sun  and  in  the  morning,  we  shall  think 
of  you."  (Applause). 

(Thereupon  the  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Atlantic 
Deeper  Waterways  Association  adjourned  sine  die.) 


PROTEST  AGAINST  ABANDOMENT  OF  DELAWARE 
AND  RARITAN  CANAL  BY  THE  PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD  COMPANY 

PAPER  BY  JACOB  M.  KLEIN 
Counsel  for  Port  Raritan  District  Commission. 

The  purported  abandonment  of  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  has  but  recently  come  to  the  attention 
of  the  Port  Raritan  District  Commission.  In  fact,  it  was  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Commission  held  on  October  10th,  that  this  important 
matter  was  officially  presented  for  consideration  by  others  than  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission.  The  time  has  been  too  short,  therefore,  to 
permit  me  but  a  cursory  investigation  of  the  circumstances  surround- 
ing this  proposition.  The  Canal  bears  such  economic  importance  to 
the  area  affected,  however,  that  a  rigid  examination  of  all  of  the  details 
pertaining  to  this  project  will  soon  be  made  by  this  Commission. 

The  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal  is  forty-nine  miles  long  extending 
from  New  Brunswick  to  Bordentown.  Its  feeder  is  nineteen  miles  long 
from  Bull's  Island  in  the  Delaware  to  Trenton,  making  a  combined 
length  of  sixty-eight  miles.  Of  the  larger  communities  located  in  the 
area  bordering  the  Canal  are  New  Brunswick,  Kingston,  Princeton, 
Trenton  and  Bordentown. 

It  has  been  contended  for  a  long  time  that  the  lessees  of  this  Canal 
have  conducted  the  operation  of  this  waterway  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
discourage  potential  users.  From  time  to  time  efforts  have  been  made 
to  arouse  the  lessees  from  their  self-imposed  lethargy  in  order  that 
the  Canal  would  be  benefited  by  a  progressive  plan  of  rehabilitation. 
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The  only  results  obtained  from  such  efforts  have  been  increased  leth- 
argy and  indifference. 

The  Canal  is  a  waterway  of  beauty  and  is  a  part  of  the  Atlantic 
Inland  Coastal  Waterway  System,  yet  as  far  as  the  lessees  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  a  thing  fit  only  for  abandonment.  Accordingly,  the  lessees 
have  done  all  within  their  power  to  justify  their  endeavor  to  abandon. 
Excessively  high  toll  rates  prevail;  the  Canal  is  closed  at  night  and  on 
Sundays.  The  traffic  has  decreased  because  of  these  abuses.  It  ap- 
pears now  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  in  order  to  stifle 
the  possibility  of  water  transportation  competition  with  its  railroad  is 
willing  to  fill  in  this  beautiful  and  useful  waterway  the  same  as  they 
would  some  trench  which  they  wanted  to  fill  and  cover  up  forever. 

The  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal  was  built  for  a  purpose.  It  was 
leased  for  a  purpose.  It  has  been  maintained  for  a  purpose.  It  is  now 
being  misused  and  abused  for  a  purpose.  Waterways  for  commercial 
and  pleasure  utility  as  well,  are  again  taking  their  rightful  place  as 
arteries  of  transportation.  Waterway  transportation  progress  is  being 
made  all  over  the  United  States  in  spite  of  railroad  lobbying  and 
propaganda.  The  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal  can  be  made  into  a 
useful,  profitable,  attractive  waterway  if  and  when  operated  by  Federal. 
State  or  any  private  interest  which  is  not  tied  up  with  the  railroads. 
Are  we  going  to  stand  by  and  let  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 
fill  in  this  splendid  Canal  in  order  that  their  own  interests  may  be 
served  or  are  we  going  to  champion  the  rights  of  the  public  so  that 
its  interests  may  be  preserved?  That  is  the  question  for  us  to  answer 
here  today.  On  our  response  to  this  question  will  depend  to  an  impor- 
tant degree  the  economy,  the  safety,  comfort  and  convenience  of  many 
citizens  of  the  commonwealth  of  New  Jersey  as  well  as  those  of  other 
great  commonwealths  situated  on  the  Atlantic  Seaboard,  from  Maine 
to  Florida. 
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REGISTERED  DELEGATES 


Pennsylvania 


Ambrose,  Mrs.  I. 
Albright,  Mrs1.  Marion  W. 
Anderson,  Dr.  Francis  T. 
Bachman,  Mrs.  H. 
Buck,  Mrs.  A.  M. 
Baird,  Mrs.  Maggie  R. 
Batrd,  Miss  Jennie 
Birkinshaw,  Mrs.  Anna  E. 
Birkinbine,  Carl  P. 
Bracken,  Edward  F. 
Bare,  Mrs.  Fannie  J. 
Barth,  Henry  A. 
Barth,  Mrs.  Anna  C. 
Baumgaertel,  Mrs5.  Ida  C. 
Baxter,  Harry  T. 
Bernard,  W.  E. 
Bernstein,  Moriz 
Binder,  Richard  L. 
Binder,  Mrs.  Richard  L. 
Blanker,  John  A. 
Bradley,  John  W. 
Brady,  Mrs.  James  A. 
Breuninger,  Henry 
Brown,  Mrs.  A.  F. 
Brown,  Joseph 
Brown,  Mrs.  Joseph 
Burk,  Louis 
Burk,  Ethel  M. 
Burk,  Florence  H. 
Collins,  R.  C. 
Colling,  Mrs.  R.  C. 
Cobb,  Mrs.  George  W. 
Curll,  Mrs.  H.  V. 
Cadmus,  Dr.  R.  C. 
Cadmus,  Mrs.  R.  C. 
Conlen,  William  J. 
Campbell,  S.  R. 
Carson,  D.  P. 
Carman,  Mrs.  Mary 
Chandler,  Charles  Lyon 
Cosgrove,  Mrs.  James 
Craig,  Walter  H. 
Dauner,  E.  J. 
Dalpe,  Miss  F.  I. 
Dreher,  J.  Frank 
Dodge,  Kern 
Delehanty,  W.  F. 
Dilworth,  John  J. 
Dilworth,  Mrs.  John  J. 
Dobbins,  T.  Munroe 
Donnelly,  Miss  Mylie 
Doohan,  W.  F. 
Doohan,  Mrs.  W.  F. 
Dugan,  Mrs.  Nan  M. 


Emhardt,  William  H. 
Earley,  Hugh 
Edmonds,  G.  W. 
Edmonds,  Mrs.  G.  W. 
Eichman,  Mrs.  Henry 
Einholz,  Mrs.  O. 
Eldred,  Arthur  R. 
Froriep,  Mrs.  F.  J. 
Fackenthal,  Dr.  B.  F. 
Field,  Mrs.  Harry  S. 
France,  James 
Fryburg,  L.  Gertrude 
Fleckenstine,  Mrs.  Horace 
Fleming,  Mrs.  J. 
Fowden,  Robert  A. 
Fowden,  Mrs.  Robert  A. 
Frosch,  Andrew 
Fox,  Mrs.  John  A. 
Gartner,  Fred  C. 
Gilbert,  Walter 
Gill,  Joseph  E. 
Godley,  Philip 
Graef,  Mrs.  Ethel  B. 
Grupp,  Otto 
Grupp,  Mrs.  Otto 
Holton,  J.  S.  W. 
Heacock,  Mrs.  Elwood 
Hayward,  Nathan 
Howarth,  Mrs.  Robert,  Jr. 
Haeberle,  Mrs.  Emma 
Haeberle,  Minnie 
Haines,  John  B. 
Haines,  Mrs.  John  B. 
Haines,  3rd.,  J.  B. 
Haines,  3rd.,  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Haines,  Violet 
Hall,  Frank 
Harlan,  George  S. 
Headly,  F.  A. 
Hessel,  Mrs.  C. 
Hoffman,  Katharine 
Howey,  Mrs.  George  R. 
Hogan,  Mrs.  George 
Holland,  Mrs.  Thomas 
Harmer,  Earl  A. 
Holz,  Mrs.  M.  Harry 
Hoover,  J.  Benton 
Hoster,  John  C. 
Howell,  Mrs.  Linda  E. 
Hustead,  Dr.  Frank  H. 
Hoyt,  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  A.  F. 
James,  D.  B. 
Keely,  E,  M. 
Keely,  Mrs.  E,  M. 
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